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‘THE IRON AGE 


‘THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1904. 


The Launching of the U. S. Battleship Connecticut. 


The First of the World’s Greatest Type of Modern Fighting Machines to be Built at a Gov- < L j 


ernment Navy Yard in Competition with a Private Shipbuilding Establishment. vv) 


DETAILS OF THE CONTEST AND DESCRIPTION OF THE VESSEL AND HER EQUIPMENT. 


As the huge steel hull of the United States battleship of whether Uncle Sam, with his great organization of 
“ Connecticut ” rode majestically down the ways in the naval constructors and navy yards, is in a position to 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and safely reached her element, cope successfully with the private corporation in fitting 
plunging into the East River, last Thursday morning, a out the American Navy of the future. The launching of 
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THE BATTLESHIP CONNECTICUT STARTING DOWN THE WAYS 


record of unusual moment was written upon the scroll of — the “ Connecticut ” marked the turning point in the mid- 
events important to American maritime interests. It is dle of the contest, as both vessels have now passed the 
the special auspices under which this particular craft is baptismal stage, and, lying in their native element, are 
being built which lend importance to the event, for in teeming with activity, which is ceaselessly speeding the 
her building and in the construction of her sister ship, work toward the finish of the race. 

the “ Louisiana,” there hangs in the balance the question Two factors enter into the contest—speed and cost. 
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Until the final decision of the judges is rendered the 
public can view the race only from the standpoint of the 
first, for the strictest secrecy is being maintained concern- 
ing the element of cost. Strict account of the cost of both 
vessels is being kept by means of certain definite rules 
based upon weight and allowed prices of material used. 
These records are to be submitted to Congress when the 
ships are completed. As to speed, the contest is about 
even at the moment, with the advantage. if any exists, 
being a trifle in favor of the private corporation, the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, which 
is building the “ Louisiana.” The outcome is, however, 
still a matter of the purest conjecture, for the contestants 
are so close to one another that there are still ample time 
and opportunity for the rivals to overtake each other sev- 
eral times before the race is finally finished. 
Record Breaking Time. 

At the time of launching, the “ Louisiana” was 0.545 
completed, and when the “Connecticut” felt the first 
dash of briny spray, last Thursday morning, she was 
0.5359 completed, the “ Louisiana ’’’ having the advantage 
of nearly 1 per cent. The keel of the “ Louisiana” was 
laid February 7, 1903, and she was launched August 28, 
1904. The laying of the keel of the * Connecticut” oc- 
curred on March 10, 1903, and she was launched Septem- 
ber 29, 1904. This, it will be noted, gives the “ Connecti- 
cut” a slight advantage over her sister ship in the period 
consumed between the time of actually beginning the 
work of construction and launching, which, of course, re- 
duces by a shade the lead of the “ Louisiana’’ shown by 
the foregoing figures of percentage of completion. 

While these figures are of interest by way of com- 
parison, their greatest merit is in the fact that they in- 
dicate that both, of these vessels are setting a new pace 
for the shipbuilders of the world. Never before has such 
speed been attained in the building of war vessels. Naval 
experts are loud in their praise of Naval Constructor 
Wm. J. Baxter, and Richard H. Robinson, his. assistant, 
for bringing this about, for when the Government decided 
to build the “Connecticut” at Brooklyn the yard was 
far from being properly equipped to undertake the work. 
For the purpose of installing the necessary equipment 
Congress appropriated $175,000. 

OUnavoldabie Delays. 


A considerable portion of the amount appropriated 
was spent for a traveling cantilever crane, which was 
furnished by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company 
of Cleveland and New York. This crane was delivered 
at a time when labor:in and about \Wew York was in a 
spirit of unusual unrest, and hence the erection of it was 
delayed considerably. This fact hindered the work at 
the beginning, but after the crane was placed in opera- 
tion its aid in facilitating the work was realized imme- 
diately. In fact, Assistant Constructor Robinson now 
states that this apparatus was of the greatest value in 
enabling him to carry-on the construction ‘with the speed 
‘which was attained. As cranes of the same type are em- 
ployed at the Newport News yards, the installation of 
the one at Brooklyn permitted a perfectly even race. 
Another cause of delay which handicapped the Govern- 
ment was slow delivery of armor plates. Still another 
cause was continual dissatisfaction at the outset on the 
part of employees over the adoption ‘Of the piece work 
system, which brought about constant interference of the 
labor unions. “The naval officials maintained a firm 
stand on this question, and as a result the system of 
piece work, never before used in the United States navy 
yards, was started on this ship, and has been successfully 
developed. Still another cause for delay was the decision 
to equip the vessel with four submerged torpedo tubes 
after the lower portion of the hull had practically been 
completed. 

The last vessel-of any size built at the Brooklyn yard 
was the ill-fated “ Maine,” an armored cruiser of 6682 
tons; which was constructed on the old granite building 
slip, then under a ship house, and from which many of 
the wooden vessels of the old navy were launched. The 
size and capacity of this slip were not sufficient for the 
new ship, indicating’ the growth of ideas in a period of 
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12 years between the launching of the “ Maine” and 
the beginning of the “ Connecticut,” and a new slip for 
the purpose of constructing the “ Connecticut” had to be 
built. Material was therefore purchased for the slip 
and the work of driving piles, excavating and building 
the foundation and extending the craneway was im- 
mediately undertaken. Simultaneously with this work 
the making of working plans for the construction of the 
vessel, the ordering of materia] and the expansion of 
the yard and drafting force necessary to provide for the 
work were carried on. ‘ 

All the work of building the complete battleship is to 
be done at the navy yard except the construction of the 
guns and mounts, which, as in all cases in the United 
States Navy, are made at the United States Naval gun 
factory at Washington, D. C., under the direction of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. The manufacture of raw materials 
and the making of armor, dynamos, motors and specific 
fittings, which can be more advantageously supplied by 
private establishments, are to be done outside, but the 
propelling engines and all other accessories and fittings, 
which, on a modern war ship, are little short of innumer- 
able, are made within the navy yard walls. 

The work on the slip and the material progressed to 
such an extent that the keel was laid March 10, 1903, 
and the work continued steadily from that time. Up to 
the date of launching the principal dates of interest in 
connection with her construction are as follows: First 
material ordered October 1, 1902; first material received 
December 11, 1902; keel laid March 10, 1903; stem erected 
July 28, 1903; first armor received January 9, 1904; first 
armor put on board April 24, 1904; first boiler put on 


-poard July 7, 1904. 


In building the “ Connecticut” the naval construct- 
ors have had a factor to deal with which was far more 
serious than any of the obstacles cited above. A mis- 
creant bent on wrecking the vessel has been at work. So 
cunning and dastardly have been the efforts of this 
wretch that the keenest vigilance and most extraordinary 
precautions bad to be maintained through the entire work. 
The attempts were, of course, all foiled by the watchful- 
ness of the naval constructors. The fact that the vessel 
was constantly under the strictest guard confirms the be- 
lief that one of the workmen on the ship is guilty of the 
crime. While no official information can be gained as to 
the suspicions of the Government, the work is connected 
by common report with the recent labor disturbances at 
the yards. 

The Lauuching. 


So highly successful was the launching last Thursday 
that the work of the naval constructors is highly com- 
mended. Every detail was figured down to a nicety, and 
the perfection of these details is attested by the success. 
Several innovations in launching as compared with the 
usual methods employed on the Atlantic Coast were in- 
augurated by Assistant Naval Constructor Robinson. One 
was the employment of sandbags in connection with the 
keel blocks. These were placed between the blocks di- 
rectly underneath the kee] and the top blocks of the crib- 
bing. When' the time finally arrived for the cutting of 
the shoe pieces, releasing the ship on her cradle from the 
shore anchorages, these bags were cut, and as the sand 
flowed out the keel blocks were easily knocked away. 
Another feature of interest was the adoption of dog 
shores for the purpose of holding the vessel in ease the 
shoe pieces, or land anchorages, gave way prematurely. 
These were heavy timbers fastened to the ground and 
placed in a diagonal position, with their upper ends point- 
ing toward blocks bolted to the vessel. In case of the 
vessel starting down the ways prematurely the function 
of the dog shores would have been to catch it and hold it 
until arrangements for the launching were completed. An 
inverted hydraulic jack was placed against the side of the 
ship near the holding blocks to serve as a means of dis- 
engaging the dog shores in the event of their use. The 
shore pieces held, however, and this provision against 
emergency was not given a test. To check the progress of 
the vegsel after reaching the water a stout breakwater 
was fastened to her stern. This consisted of heavily 
bolted planking forming a sort of bulkhead fastened to 
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the propeller shafts. The launching was a gala event, wit- 
nessed by upward of 35,000 persons within the yards and 
several times that number stationed at points of van- 
tage on the nearby bridges and buildings. 

Description of the Vessel. 

Congress, in an act approved July 1, 1902, authorized 
the construction of two first-class battleships of not mor¢ 
than 16,000 tons displacement, and plans for the “ Con 
necticut ” and “ Louisiana” were approved by the Secre 





Fig. 2.—The Launch of the Connecticut Successfully Completed. 


tary of the Navy on July 22 of that year. The following 
is a description of the main features of these vessels: 


Length of load water lime, feet.................. 450 
Breadth, extreme, at load water line, feet.......... 76 10-12 
Displacement on trial, tons, not more than......... 16,000 
Mean draft to bottom of keel at trial displacement, 

SEs ah hoe Ua Os 6 eid oma he e.e ep 6. d)0 6 4.0.4.00.6 24% 
Gross draft, full load, feet, about ................ 26% 
Total coal bunker capacity, tons, about......:.... 2,200 
ee ee 900 
Feed water carried on trial, toms................. 66 
Trial speed at sea for four hours, knots........... 18 


The hull is of steel throughout, and will be fitted with 
docking and bilge keels. The armament is as follows: 

Main battery: 4 12-inch breech loading rifies; 8 8-inch breech 
ioading rifies; 12 7-inch breech loading rifles. 

Secondary battery: 20 3-inch 14-pounder rapid fire guns; 
12 3-pounder semi-automatic guns; 6 1-pounder automatic guns; 
2 1-pounder semi-automatic guns; 2 3-inch field pieces; 2 ma- 
chine guns, caliber 0.30; 6 automatic guns, caliber 0.30; 4 tor- 
pedo tubes, submerged. 
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The battery will be mounted as follows: 
guns in pairs in 


The 12-inch 
two electrically controlled, balanced, 
elliptical turrets on the center line, one forward and one 
aft, each with an are of fire of about 270 degrees. The 
S-inch guns in pairs in four electrically controlled, bal- 
anced, elliptical turrets, two on each beam, at each end 
of the superstructure. The 7-inch guns in broadside on 
pedestal mounts on the gun deck behind 7-inch armor, 


each gun being isolated by splinter bulkheads of nickel 
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steel of from 1% to 2 inches thickness; forward and after 
guns arranged to fire right ahead and right astern, re- 
spectively ; other 7-inch guns to have the usual broadside 
train: the guns of the secondary battery in command- 
ing positions, having a large are of unobstructed fire, and 
protected wherever practicable. All the 7-inch guns are 
so arranged that their muzzles train inside the line of 
the side armor, thus leaving a clear and unobstructed 
side when it is desired to go alongside a pier or vessel. 
irmor and Similar Protection.—The hull is protected 
at the water line by a complete belt of armor 9 feet 3 
inches wide, having a maximum thickness of 11 inches 
for about 200 feet amidships. Forward and aft of this 
the maximum thickness is 9 inches within the limits of 
magazines, from which points the thickness is gradually 
decreased to 4 inches at the stem and stern. The lower 
casemate armor extends to the limits of the magazine 
spaces and reaches from the top of the water line belt 
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to the lower edge of the 7-inch gun ports on the main 
deck, and is 6 inches in thickness, the athwartship bulk- 
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Gun and Berth Decks 


heads at the end of this casemate also being 6 inches 
thick. The casemate armor around the 7-inch guns on 


the gun deck is 7 inches thick, and the splinter bulkheads 
are from 144 to 2 inches thick. The protection of 3-inch 
guns is nickel steel 2 inches thick. The upper casemate 
athwartship armor extending from the shell plating to 
the 12-inch barbettes is to be 7 inches thick throughout. 
The 12-inch barbettes extend from the protective deck 
to about 4 feet above the main deck and consist of 10 
inches of armor in front and 71% inches in the rear above 
the gun deck. Between the gun deck and the protective 
deck there will be a uniform thickness of 6 inches. The 
barbettes will not have any special framing, the connec- 
tion of the armor to the decks being sufficient. The 12- 
inch turrets will have a front plate 12 inches thick, rear 
plates 8 inches thick, and top plates 2% inches thick. 
The 8-inch barbettes will be 6 inches thick in front and 4 








Fig. 6 Midship Section 


inches thick in rear, with the upper tube 3% inches thick 
and the lower tube 3 inches thick. The 8-inch turret front 
plate will be 6% inches thick, the rear plate 6 inches, and 
the top plates 2 inches thick. 

The conning tower and shield will each he 9 inches 
thick, and the signal tower 6 inches thick. An armor tube 
36 inches in diameter will extend from the base of the 
conning tower to the protective deck, and will be 6 inches 
thick throughout. 

Teak backing of a minimum thickness of 3 inches will 
be fitted behind all side, athwartship and 12-inch turret 
armor: 2 inches of backing to be fitted behind the 8-inch 
turret armor; other armor will be fitted without backing. 

Protective Deck.—There is a complete protective deck 
extending from stem to stern, the deck being flat amid- 
ships, but sloped at the sides throughout and sloped at 
each end. It will be built up of 20-pound plating 
throughout, with nickel steel of 40 pounds on the flat and 
of 100 pounds on the slopes. 

Ammunition.—The magazines and shell rooms are so 
arranged that about one-half the total supply of ammuni- 
tion will be carried at each end of the ship. Magazine 
bulkheads adjacent to heated compartments, such as fire 
rooms, engine rooms and dynamo reoms, are arranged 
with air spaces. The ammunitioti for 7-inch and smaller 
guns will be conveyed by. hoists directly from the am- 
munition rooms or ammunition passages to the deck on 
which it is required, or as near that as possible. These 
hoists will be driven at constant speed by an electric mo- 
tor, and will be arranged to deliver seven pieces per hoist 
per minute. The turret guns have regular turret am- 
munition hoists, operated by electric power, these hoists 
leading directly from the handling rooms or the ammuni- 
tion passages to the turrets. For transporting 12-inch, 8- 
inch and 7-inch ammunition, trolleys and tracks will be 
fitted in handling rooms, passages and shell rooms. All 
of .these hoists and all similar equipment which can so 
be made will be constructed on an interchangeable system, 
so that any removable apparatus can be quickly taken 
from one ship and fitted to any other ship of her class, 
The advantage of this system im action is apparent, as in 
the partial disablement of two or more vessels there will 
be a chance of gathering enough of the equipment re- 
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maining intact to speedily refit one vessel for resuming 
service. 

Propelling Machinery.—The engines will be of the ver- 
tical twin screw, four cylinder. triple expansion type, of 
a combined indicated horse-power of 16,500. The steam 
pressure wi!l be 250 pounds. The stroke will be 4 feet. 
The ratio of high pressure to low pressure cylinder will 
be at least 1 to 7, and the diameters will be sufficient for 
the required indicated horse-power at about 120 revolu- 
tions per minute. Each engine will be located in a sep- 
arate water tight compartment. There will be 12 Bab- 
cock & Wilcox boilers, placed in six water tight com- 
partments. ‘They will have at least 1100 square feet of 
grate and 46,750 square feet of heating surface. There 
will be three funnels, each 100 feet high above the base 
line. The weight of all machinery and tools. stores and 
spare parts will be about 1500 tons. 

The vessel will be lighted throughout by electricity. 
The electric plant will consist of eight 100-kw. steam 
driven generating sets, all to be of 125 volts pressure at 
the terminals, disposed in two separate and independent 
dynamo rooms. 

All main compartments of the ship below the gun 
deck except the coal bunkers are to be provided with 
forced ventilation, there being no less than 33 blowers, 
with a combined capacity of not less than 104,000 cubic 
feet per minute. Special attention has been given to 
spaces subject to habitually high temperatures, such as 
engine rooms, fire room and dynamo rooms. The ven- 
tilation system will be designed to cut the minimum num- 
ber of water tight bulkheads. All blowers, except forced 
draft blowers, are to be electrically operated. 

The coal bunkers are to be arranged with satisfactory 
reference to the rapid and efficient supply of coal to the 
fire rooms and have a maximum capacity of about 2300 
tons. There are to be provided for coaling not less than 
six winches, 12 booms and all necessary fixed chutes, 
scuttles, hatches and other openings. 

The following boats will be carried, adequate pro- 
vision being made for their convenient stowage and 
handling, two electrically operated boat cranes, eight 
pairs of boat dGavits, adjustable boat chocks and neces- 
sary fittings being provided for this purpose: One 50-foot 
steam cutter, two 36-foot steam cutters, one 36-foot steam 
launch, three 33-foot launches, five 30-foot cutters, two 
30-foot whaleboats, one 30-foot gig whaleboat, one 30-foot 
barge, two 20-foot dingeys, one 16-foot dingey, one 14-foot 
dingey and two life rafts. 

Machine Shop.—A feature of interest will be an un- 
usually well equipped workshop containing the following 
machine tools of approved design, with proper line and 
countershafting (the former to be run by electric motor) 
and all necessary and usual spare parts and tools: 

One screw cutting back geared extension gap lathe, to swing 
28 inches over the upper ways and 48 inches over the lower 


ways, and to take between centers 8 feet closed and 16 feet 
extended. 

One 14-inch screw cutting back geared lathe, to have an 8- 
foot bed. 

One column shaping machine of about 15 inches stroke and 
about 26 inches traverse. 

One back geared vertical drill press, to drill up to 1% inches 
in steel, 18 inches from edge of work, with at least 15 inches 
traverse of spindle. 

One 16-inch sensitive drill. 

One universal milling machine, with at least 20-inch table 
feed. 6-inch cross feed and 17-inch vertical feed. 

One combined hand punch and shears, with 6-inch shear 
blades, capable of cutting %-inch round iron, shearing %-inch 
= plates, and punching %-inch holes in %-inch mild steel 
plates. 

One emery grinder with two wheels 12 inches in diam- 
eter and 2-inch face. 

One 30-inch grindstone. 

Six bench vises. 


The vessel is designed as a flagship, and the arrange- 
ment of quarters provides ample accommodations for the 
following complement: A flag officer, a commanding 


officer, a chief of staff, 19 wardroom officers, 10 junior 
officers, 10 warrant officers, and not less than 761 men, 
including 60 marines. 

Plans and specifications for the “ Connecticut” were 
forwarded to the navy yard with authority to begin the 
construction of the vessel on August 11, 1902. Adver- 
tisements for the steel material to be used in the con- 
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struction of the hull were issued by the Department, 
and contracts were awarded on September 12 for 
a total of 7466 tons at a cost of $462,691.87. 
The provisions of specifications and the terms of 
the contract for this material have been made in such 
a manner as absolutely to insure the obtaining of this 
material at as low a price as that at which it will be 
supplied to private shipbuilders for the same class of 
vessels. The following is a synopsis of the awards, giv- 
ing the number of the class, number of tons, name of 
article and to whom awarded, cost per pound and total 
cost : 

1. 4,206 ship plates, Carnegie Steel Company.$0.019 $179,007.36 


z S87 nickel steel plates, Carnegie Steel 


RS a aid pene5'h2 om eae .0715 158,077.92 
8. 1,825 miscellaneous ship shapes,* Car- 

negie Steel Company.......... .019 78,489.60 
4. 188 steel castings, United States Stee 

CE Sos Kes dchkanaseseewes 1695) 5 
‘ ‘0648 f 27,763.39 
5. Miscellaneous hull rivets, American Iron 

& Steel Mfg. Company......... .031) m 

‘060 f 19,353.60 





*% cent per pound allowed extra for cambered channels. 

The limit of cost, exclusive of armor, was in the case 
of both vessels $4,212,000. The “ Louisiana” was con- 
tracted for by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va., on October 15, 1902, 
for $3,990,000, to be constructed in 41 months, and to 
be delivered complete and ready for sea by March 15, 
1906. 

This authorized cost has, in the case of the “ Con- 
necticut,” been allotted among the bureaus concerned as 
follows: 

COP IRN.. GR DOIN nia 's ok a vce ela eas deems $2,852,000 
OORT GOOG « 53 055.5 cece cdo sce nese nechige’ gee 1,100,000 
RS Pe Tee eee Ce ee er ee 260,000 

The rate of speed maintained in her construction and 
that of the “Louisiana” up to the present time has 
never been equaled for war ships in America, except by 
ships begun since their starting, which might reasonably 
be construed to mean that she and her sister, the “ Louisi- 
ana,” had set a pace for American naval construction. 

The “ Connecticut ” is of the largest class of battle- 
ships in the American Navy. There are now, of her size, 
five under construction: the “ Connecticut,” “ Louisiana,” 
“ Kansas,” “ Minnesota” and “ Vermont.” She compares 
most favorably with the largest and latest designed ves- 
sels of foreign navies, a recent tabular comparison 
putting her down as superior to any vessel of any other 
navy either afloat or under construction. 


” 


———— 


The Dover Forge & Iron Company.—The new plant 
of the Dover Forge & Iron Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, 
is now in its experimental stage of operation and will 
probably be running to full capacity in two weeks. The 
output will consist of genuine hammered iron sheet bars 
or slabs for special purposes, also charcoal iron sheets 
and tin plate bars made according to customers’ specifica- 
tions, either from a mixture of scrap and pig iron or 
charcoal pig iron exclusively, nothing but charcoal being 
used as fuel. These bars will be suitable for tinning 
or galvanizing. Among the varieties of semiraw ma- 
terial made by this company will be charcoal iron billets 
from 2 inches to 6 inches square, slabs and blooms in re- 
quired sizes either for rerolling or forging. The com- 
pany has entered some orders for common iron sheet 
bars for corrugating purposes, also some of the higher 
grades, but is not soliciting any large amount of business 
until costs have been determined and quality found 
satisfactory. ‘The operating and sales departments of the 
company are under the management of Ambrose Beard, 
formerly of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 
Joseph A. Krantz, treasurer of the company, will act as 
purchasing agent. 

+e 


H. de Nimal, secretary of the Iron Manufacturers’ 
Association of Charleroi, Belgium, has issued in pamphlet 
form an article contributed by him to the Revue Eco- 
nomique Internationale on the “ Firearms Industry of 
Belgium.” The paper is largely statistical and com- 
mercial. ‘4 
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The Practical Handling of High Speed 
Steels. 


It is now quite evident that high speed steel is to be 
an important factor in economic production, and that it 
has therefore come to stay; not necessarily in the imper- 
fect state of to-day, but rather with many, if not most, 
of its defects eliminated. For it certainly has defects, 
some of them so great as to discourage its general adop- 
tion for ordinary use. The manufacturers are well aware 
of this and are giving evidence of it by their constant 
efforts to improve the composition so as to get better re- 
sults and fewer defects, at the same time increasing the 
stock of knowledge of its nature and behavior. My judg- 
ment is that, while there certainly are serious shortcom- 
ings and difficulties that seem inherent in the nature of 
alloys and the materials upon which they are to work, 
most of the failures to get good results, and most of the 
defects, are due to an imperfect understanding of the 
properties and necessary methods of treatment of the 
new steel alloys. 

Of course the seller gives to the purchaser general, 
and sometimes explicit, directions as to the methods of 
treating the steel ; but in fact those who work it up usual- 
ly pay little attention to directions, preferring to depend 
upon their knowledge of the properties of ordinary steel, 
or carry the directions out imperfectly. If high speed 
steel is treated intelligently, and by smiths who have 
gained some experience in handling it, satisfactory results 
will certainly follow. We have experimented for over 
two years with the new steels, testing in that time prac- 
tically all brands and makes on the market. Possibly a 
recital of some of our experiences would prove of value 
to others. 

Of the defects common to most makes, perhaps the 
occurrence of flaws and hard streaks is most frequent. 
Even the best yet produced will develop flaws, and no 
amount of annealing entirely takes out all hard spots. 
Its extreme hardness and its exceeding brittleness are the 
chief difficulties in using high speed steel. Finding after 
a few experiments that it lacked the toughness of ordi- 
nary tool steel and that it required an entirely different 
treatment, many a user has continued to use the old tool 
steel where a high speed steel would really, had there 
been more experience, have demonstrated its superiority in 
working and in greater economy. Right here is the crux 
of the situation. The question of brittleness or tough- 
ness is almost wholly a question of treatment. A proper- 
ly treated tool of rapid cutting steel will stand up under 
any proper condition of work, and will ordinarily do any- 
thing that can be reasonably expected of it. But proper 
treatment is a matter of experience, almost wholly. 

A tool dresser may be ever so expert in handling com- 
mon tool steels, and yet fail utterly with the new steels. 
The fact is, he cannot depend upon his knowledge of 
ordinary steels for assistance in working up high speed 
tools. He must learn an entirely new set of properties 
and must be governed by an entirely different set of color 
values. The fitness of an alloy steel tool does not depend 
upon its being too hard for the file. In fact, with some 
makes the best results are obtained from a tool soft 
enough to take a good file; with others again, a similar 
degree of softness, or even much less, would result in a 
“gumming up” of reamers, drills, or other tools where 
there is friction when working, and rapid burning out of 
the tool. Experience alone will determine just what is 
most satisfactory for any particular make. We can, 
however, lay down a few general principles applicable to 
most of the rapid cutting steels. 

Meating the Steel. 

The small lathe tool, broken directly from the bar 
and set in a tool holder, of course needs no further treat- 
ment than simply grinding to the required nose. After 
forging, or brazing to an inexpensive metal, however, it 
requires careful rehardening; and upon doing this prop- 
erly and upon the subsequent annealing depends the 
value of the tool. We find that best results are obtained, 
particularly in the case of large or closely sized tools, 
when they are heated packed, and in a closed gas fur- 
nace. The tools are placed in a pipe or box, packed with 
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small pieces of coke, and sealed up with fire clay. Holes 
must be left for the escape of gases, or the sealing will 
otherwise blow out. According to size the case is heated 
three to four hours in a furnace previously raised to a 
white heat, at the end of which time the packing is quick- 
ly removed and the tools plunged into the bath. The 
latter should be very near at hand, so that there is the 
least possible exposure of the tool to the air after re 
moval from the packing case and the enveloping gases, 
because such exposure causes oxidation and consequently 
affects the size, and also the evenness of the tempering. 


Hardening. 


The quickness with which the tools can be handled, 
and therefore the accuracy of the hardening, depends 
largely upon the method of packing; and this, in turn, de- 
pends somewhat upon the shape of the tool and its size. 
They should be so packed as to permit the free circula- 
tion of gases, and of the bath oil if they are all plunged 
simultaneously, as they should be to get even results. 
Milling cutters and others that can be so placed may be 
suspended from a bar, each separated from the next by a 
little space. The rod can then be quickly removed with 
the tools and plunged into the fish oil bath. It is impor- 
tant that the precaution of separating the pieces suffi- 
ciently to allow the oil to come in contact with the whole 
surface be not overlooked; otherwise there will certainly 
be a number of cracked or flawed pieces, the unequal 
cooling setting up internal strains. Sometimes the crack 
does not appear until the tool has been some time at work. 
We had some expensive experience along this line. 

The bath should be of fish oil, placed convenient to the 
furnace, and if much hardening is to be done, should be 
arranged so as to permit keeping the oil uniformly cool. 
This is accomplished by using a double tank, the oil tank 
being jacketed by flowing water. Allowing air to bubble 
up from the bottom also assists in keeping the tempera- 
ture uniform. 

It may be asked, Why not harden the tools in air, as 
is recommended by some makers? A reason has already 
been given: that it causes oxidation and therefore affects 
the size of a tool, and this is to be avoided in the case 
of accurately sized tools. Aside from this, as good re- 
sults can be had with air as a hardening agent as with 
oil. 

Drawing Alloy Steels. 

High speed tools hardened as above are quite likely 
to be too brittle and hard for some uses. Drills, taps and 
other cutters with small cutting edges are almost sure 
to be so, with the result that after a little dulling the 
edge breaks down. This can be avoided by annealing or 
drawing. But drawing alloy steel tools is a very differ- 
ent thing from drawing carbon steel ones. There is an 
entirely different series of color values that must be used 
—if, indeed, it is safe to depend upon the eye at all. 
The safest method is to use an accurate temperature 
gauge and a systematic record of heats found to be sat- 
isfactory for particular jobs. Only in some such way 
can uniformity be maintained. But where this is not 
possible, of course, it is necessary to depend upon the 
experienced eye. Only experience will give the required 
skill and judgment for that, so about all that can be said 
further is that the blue heat sufficient for carbon steel 
is wholly insufficient for high speed steel. The heating 
must be carried along until a greenish tinge, varying 
somewhat, for different classes of work, is reached. The 
tool is then allowed to cool in air, as usual. If it is found 
to require further softening and toughening, this may be 
done by reheating to a faint red just perceptible in the 
dark. We use a nail keg to get the dark place, It is 
then cooled as before and will stand up to any reasonable 
requirement. 

The comparatively very high cost of the new steel 
makes it often questionable if it pays to use it in large 
tools. In practically all small cutting tools there is no 
such question. In the case of large reamers and millers 
the saving, if any, is in many jobs very slight. We no 
longer attempt to make such tools of high speed steel. 
We make the cutters of it, and insert them in properly 
formed holders made of the cheapest material that will 
stand up under the work required. The result is that 
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we actually make these large tools (not in all cases, 

however) cheaper than it was possible to make them of 

good tool steel. We are. therefore, getting from three to 

ten times the work we formerly got from such a _ tool 

made of carbon steel at a cost actually less. W. B. 
ee 


Reduced Wages in Tin Plate Plants.—At the Na- 
tional] Works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Monessen, Pa., the tonnage men in the hot mills 
have signed a new scale, effective October 1, which pro- 
vides for a reduction of about 12% cents in wages. At 
New Kens'‘ngton, Pa., the company has two tin plate 
plants, known as the Pittsburgh Works and the Pennsy]- 
vania Works. Both have been idle for some time, but 
recently the former employes of both plants signed a 
petition agreeing to work at the same rate of wages as is 
now paid in the company’s Demmler Works, and also 
agreed to work under the same conditions as prevail in 
those works. Th's means that both the Pennsylvania 
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The Standard Wieland Four-Inch Pipe Thread- 
ing and Cutting Machine. 


An all-gear speed-changing mechanism is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Standard Wieland 4-inch pipe 
threading and cutting machine shown in the accompany- 
ing engravings. It is a design of the Standard Engineer- 
ing Company, Ellwood City, Pa., which claims for it a 
considerable saving in time ordinarily lost in shifting 
belts, and an advantage in that the driving belt is never 
touched by the operator’s oily hands, hence maintains 
its maximum driving power for a longer time. There is 
also greater safety in handling the machine, as there is 
no occasion for the operator to have his fingers or cloth- 
ing entangled. The machine has a pleasing outline, the 
bed being cast in one piece, without legs or standards. 
which offers the strongest possible construction. All 
journal boxes are a part of this bed casting. 

The die operating mechanism is the same as that de- 





Fig. 1.—Working Side of the Standard Wieland 4-Inch Pipe Threading and Cutting Machine. 


and Pittsburgh Works will in the future be operated non- 
union, the employees having surrendered their charters 
in the Amalgamated Association. At the present time 
only a very few tin plate plants of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company are operated as union mills. 


a 


The removal of sleet from the third rail of an electric 
traction system, by raising its temperature electrically. 
has been attempted in experiments recently made by 
Wm. Grunow, Jr., W. T. Oviatt and R. B. Davis of the 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting Company, as described 
in the Street Railway Journal of recent date. It is 
stated that a 70 pound T-rail, 30 feet long, was heated 
by a wire carried under the head of the rail and insulated 
from it by porcelain bushings. Wooden guards were used 
to protect the rail from wind. With the surrounding 
air at 15 degrees F., the rail was raised 19 degrees 
in temperature -in 15 minutes, and the same amount in 
12 minutes with the surrounding air at a temperature of 


21 degrees. 


scribed in The Jron Age of January 7, 1904, for the 
Standard Wieland 6-inch machine. Its description will 
not be repeated at this time more than to say in a general 
way that it is the only straight line lever device made. 
The dies are opened and closed by means of the vertical 
lever seen in Fig. 1, at the right. The adjusting of the 
dies to cut a prescribed depth is regulated through the 
knurled knob just above the ball handle for the cross 
slide. The peculiar arc shaped fin on the opening and 
closing lever rides on a rest and automatically centers the 
lever and link connecting with the cam ring, in a straight 
line at all points of adjustment. It will be noticed that 
the dies are mounted on the cross slide, so that the entire 
mechanism may be moved to one side while removing a 
pipe or cutting off the end, to avoid injury to the dies by 
dragging the pipe over them. The cutting-off tool is 
mounted in a lathe type of tool post, and may be turned 
aut an angle to remove burrs from the end of the pipe 
prior to threading. 

The new feature on which most emphasis is to be laid 
is in the speed-changing mechanism. This is shown 
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in more detail in Figs. 2 and 3. Fig 2 is taken from 
a photograph of the head, with the spindle re- 
moved to better show the gearing. Fig. 3 is a sectional 
elevation of the gearing, showing the driving shaft and 
back shaft, but not the spindle. In both figures the same 
letters refer to the same parts. Gears A and C are in one 
piece, which is extended, forming a quill shaft, to the 
outer end of which the driving pulley is keyed. These 
members revolve freely on a solid shaft, to which the 
gears H, F and M are keyed. Gear L is mounted loosely 
on the shaft and is inoperative except when meshing with 
gear K and engaged with the clutch gear H. It is oper- 
ated through lever 4. The gears B, D, G, K and E all 
slide upon a feather upon the back shaft. Gears B and D 
are connected together and may be shifted on the shaft 
by the lever 1, so as to intermesh B with A, or D with C. 


pipe and the slowest for the largest. The fastest speed 
of the spindle is obtained with the gears A and B in 
mesh, as shown in Fig. 2, the lever 1 being in position 
there indicated, and the gears K and L in mesh. For 
this combination the lever 2 is vertical and the lever 3 
is drawn forward to clutch gears L and H. Motion is 
transmitted to the spindle for all combinations through 
the gear M engaging with a gear, N, on the back of the 
chuck on the spindle. The arrangement just described 
is that used for working 1-inch pipe. For working 1%- 
inch pipe gears K and L remain in action as before, but 
the gear D is engaged with C by moving the lever 1 to 
the right. For cutting 2-inch pipe A and B are again 
engaged by returning the lever to its left hand position, 
and the gears E and F are engaged by throwing the 
lever 2 to its left hand horizontal position. It is im- 








[ag 
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Fig. 2.—A View of the Head with the Main Spindle Removed to Show the Gearing 


Gears G, K and E are similarly connected together, and 
are shifted by means of a yoke and rack engaging with 
a spur gear connected with: the handle 2. This handle 
causes the gear G to be intermeshed with H, or K with L, 
or E with F. With the lever 2 in its vertical position, the 
lever 3 is free to slide a cam block by means of a 
sector gear and rack, so that the lever 4 throws the clutch 
gear \L into engagement with the clutch gear H, thereby 
connecting ‘L to. the solid shaft to which M is keyed. It 
is interesting to note that the gears may all be engaged 
or disengaged while the driving shaft is running. The 
speeds. are. sufficiently slow forall combinations, except 
those in which K and L are in action, so that they may 
be thrown into mesh without danger. The clutch provi- 
sion for the gear L makes it possible to throw in the 
fastest speeds, in which that gear is used, without stop- 
ping the driving shaft. 

It will be seen that there are six combinations, The 
fastest is naturally used for the smallest diameters of 


possible to do this without first withdrawing the lever 2 
from a notch in its bearing, which disengages the clutch 
gear L from H. The fourth speed, for cutting 24-inch 
pipe, merely requires the throwing of lever 1 to engage 
gears C and D, E and F remaining in action as before. 
For 3-inch pipe A and B are again engaged, and G and H 
by throwing the lever 2 to its extreme right hand posi- 
tion. This combination is shown in Fig. 2. The slowest 
speed, for 4-inch pipe, uses the same arrangement, but 
with C and D engaged instead of A and B, 

The countershaft furnished with this machine is of 
the friction clutch type instead of the shifting belt, which 
has been discarded on account of its slow acting and 
cumbersome pulleys. It is belieyed that the output of 
the machine is very materially increased by using a fric- 
tion countershaft., The countershaft is designed to run at 
200 revolutions per minute. 

A rotary pump attached to the rear of the machine 
near the head, as shown in Fig. 4, delivers oil to both the 
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die head ‘an@ thé cutting-off tool. It is driven by a round 
belt connecting with a grooved pulley formed on the hub 
of the driving pulley.’ The pump is, therefore, in opera- 
tion, supplying oil to the tools only when the machine is 
running. The stock is held in the machine in a gripping 
chuck of universal type located at the front of the spindle 
or barrel. The scroll chuck, at the rear of the spindle, is 
used only for centering the pipe. The machine is regu- 
larly furnished with chasers, six to the set, for 1, 1%, 
14, 2, 2%, 3, 3% and 4 inch pipe. It may be had with 
either United States Standard or Whitworth Standard 
chasers. The machine occupies a floor space of 46 x 105 
inches, and weighs about 4000 pounds. Engine or motor 
drive is arranged for if required. 


——_- o__"—_- 


The Iron and Steel Institute’s American 
Programme. 


The following programme has been issued by Secre- 
tary Bennett H. Brough, London, England, for the Ameri- 
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can meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, to be held 
in New York on Monday, October 24, and Wednesday, 
October 26, 1904: 

The following papers have been offered for reading: 
“Tron and Steel at the St. Louis Exposition,” by Professor 
H. Bauerman, member of the International Jury; “A 
West African Smelting House,” by C. V. Bellamy, Di- 
rector of Public Works, Lagos, with an appendix by F. 
W. Harbord; “The Influence of Carbon and Phosphorus 
Upon the Strength of Iron and Steel,” by H. H. Campbell, 
Steelton, Pa.; “The Rateau Low Pressure Turbine at 
Steel Works and Collieries,” by E. Demenge, Paris; “ A 
Dry Air Blast Apparatus,” by James Gayley, president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, New 
York ; “ High Speed Tool Steels,” by J. M. Gledhill, Man- 


aa “The Determination of Carbon and Phosphorus 
in Steel,” by Baron H. Jtiptner von Jonstorff, Vienna: 


Andrew A. Blair, Philadelphia; Gunhar Diliner, Stock- 
holm, and J. E. Stead, Middlesbrough; “ Acid Open 
Hearth Manipulation,” by Andrew MeWilliam and W. 
H. Hatfield, Sheffield ; “ A Power Gas Plant for Johannes- 
burg,” by P. J. Mallmann, London. 

It is expected that most of the members will arrive 
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in New York on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, October 
21, 22 and 23. The headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Astor, at Forty-fourth street and Broadway. For the 
entertainment of the members during their three days’ 
stay in New York a Reception Committee has been 
formed, including the following gentlemen: James A. 
Burden, chairman; G. W. Maynard, vice-chairman ; 
Stephen W. Baldwin, chairman Finance Committee; L. 
W. Francis, chairman Invitation Committee; C. A. Moore, 
chairman Reception Committee; E. E. Olcott, chairman 
Transportation Committee; Thos. Robins, Jr., chairman 
Entertainment Committee; T. C. Martin, chairman Ban- 
quet Committee, and Dr. R. G. Moldenke, secretary. 

The New York committee has arranged for optiona) 
excursions on October 24 to power houses, bridges, indus- 
trial establishments, universities, the navy yard, subway, 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Section through the Change Gears; Lettered to 
Correspond with Fig. 2. 


and other places of interest in New York, with boat trips 
around the harbor and drives in the parks for the ladies 
of the party during the morning and afternoon, with the 
opening of the annual general meeting of the institute in 
the evening, followed by a reception. At this meeting 
addresses of welcome will be delivered, and on behalf of 
the council Sir James Kitson, past president, will present 
to the president, Andrew Carnegie, the Bessemer gold 
medal in recognition of his great services to the iron and 
steel trades of the world. 

The daylight hours of October 25 will be devoted to 
an excursion up the Hudson River on a specially char- 
tered Albany boat, stopping at West Point, where the 
United States Military Academy is situated. 

In the morning and afternoon of October 26 there will 
be two meetings of the institute, when a selection of 
papers will be read and discussed. In the evening the 
institute will entertain the Reception Committee at dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. For this evening a theatre party 
is to be arranged for the ladies accompanying members. 

The party will leave New York October 27 at 8.55 
in the morning, for Philadelphia, arriving at 11.20 
a.m. Members wishing to visit the Bethlehem steel plant 
will start about 8.45 a.m., and reach Philadelphia later in 
the afternoon. 


Special trains will leave Philadelphia October 29 at 
9.20 a.m., arriving at Washington at 1 p.m. A reception 
will be held in the evening by the President of the United 
States. 
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The party will leave Washington October 31 at 8.30 
a.m., arriving at Cumberland at 12.30 p.m. for luncheon, 
and at Pittsburgh at 6.30 p.m., in time for evening dinner. 
November 1 and 2 will be spent in Pittsburgh, where ex 
cursions to iron and steel works will be arranged. 

The members of the party will leave Pittsburgh 
November 3 at 2 p. m. for Cleveland, arriving at Cleve- 
land at 5.30 p.m. For the entertainment of the members 
in Cleveland a Reception Committee has been formed 
with S. T. Wellman as chairman and A. I. Findley as 
secretary. 

The party will leave Cleveland November 5 at 4 p. m.. 
and arrive at Buffalo at 8.30 p.m., spending the night and 
Sunday there. Those who wish to stop at Albany to 
visit the General Electric Company’s plant can do so, 
both parties arriving in New York on the evening of 
Tuesday, November 8, in time for the steamer leaving 





the morning of November 12, in time to reach the steamer 
that sails for England that morning. 

For the reception of the institute during its stay in 
America an influential committee has been formed, John 
Fritz, Bessemer gold medallist of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, being the president; Charles Kirchhoff, the 
cC\airman of the Executive Committee; Robert E. Jen- 
nings, treasurer, and Theodore Dwight, secretary. 

——_ —o-e—_—___ 

The Animas Canal, Reservoir, Water & Investment 
Company, incorporated under the laws of Colorado, has 
acquired water rights in a drainage area of 400 square 
miles in San Juan and La Plata counties. This drainage 
area is inclosed toward the center, where flows the 
Animas River. This river, between Silverton and 
Durango, has a gradual fall of nearly 3000 feet, most of 
it within 20 miles. The problem was to use a portion 


Fig. 4.—Rear View, Showing Cutting Off Tool Removing the Burr from the Cut End of a Pipe. 


for England on Wednesday, November 9. On November 
7 the party will be taken to Niagara Falls. 

The party will leave Buffalo November 8 at 8 a.m. for 
Syracuse, arriving there at 12 noon, when there will be 
an hour for luncheon. At 1 p.m. they will leave for 
Albany, which will be reached at 4 p.m. Those who 
desire to see the General Electric Company’s plant at 
Schenectady and the American Locomotive Company’s 
works there will have to stay over a day in Albany, 
making the trip on the following day to Schenectady, 
leaving there about 6.30 or 7 p.m., and arriving in New 
York November 9 at 10.30 p.m. 

For the convenience of members desirous of visiting 
the St. Louis Exhibition arrangements will be made for 
a limited number to leave Pittsburgh on Thursday, No- 
vember 3, at 8.10 p.m., for St. Louis and Chicago, return- 
ing to New York in time for the steamer leaving Novem- 
ber 12. This party will reach St. Louis at 1.42 p.m. 
November 4, spending Saturday and Sunday there, and 
leaving at 11.40 p.m. November 7 for Chicago. The 
party will arrive:at Chicago at 8.10 a.m. November 8, 
and leave Chicago at 5 p.m. the following day. They will 
proceed to Niagara Falls, which will be reached at 7.30 
a.m. November 10, and leave the Falls at 8 p.m. Novem- 
ber 11 for New York. They will arrive in New York on 


of this fall. At a point 10 miles below Silverton the 
river is dammed and nearly all of its water is diverted 
to a canal, which follows the line of the river in a south- 
westerly direction about three miles and then gradually 
leaves it. For five more miles it proceeds, and then it is 
joined by another canal, three miles long, which carries 
the water of Lime Creek from the north. After the junc- 
tion the canal is carried two miles to what is called 
Cascade Reservoir. This reservoir is a natural basin, 
three miles long and about three-quarters of a mile wide, 
extending North and South. In addition to being fed by 
the Animas River and Lime Creek it receives another 
supply from a canal which brings the water of Cascade 
Creek. This canal is about five miles long. At the 
southern end of the reservoir is another dam, and over 
this the wuter is poured into what is called a power 
canal, which proceeds southeasterly for two miles and 
ends in a feed reservoir. This is close by the top of a 
cliff 1000 feet high. At its base flows what is left of 
the Animas River. From the feed reservoir down the 
face of a cliff a riveted steel pipe 4 feet in diameter 
is being extended. It will withstand the enormous pres- 
sure of 900 pounds to the square inch. In the power 
house the first installation will consist of two large gener- 
ators each connected with a water wheel. 
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The Future Supply of Gold. 


The London Economist for September 17, 1904, pub- 
lished the following article by its special mining com- 
missioner, which is worthy of careful perusal in view 
of the general belief in a steadily increasing supply of 
gold: 

The world’s output of gold this year will be, I suppose, 
not less than £70,000,000, and is likely to be the greatest 
on record. Next year it will probably be a little more 
than this, and the year after still more. But the discov- 
ery of new mines is not keeping pace with the exhaustion 
of those now being worked, and it seems to me that in 
a few years the output must reach its zenith, and then 
gradually decline. 

It is true that the expansion of the output from the 
Rand, granted a full supply of cheap labor, will be very 
great: but against that must be reckoned a probable fall- 
ing off from many of the other important gold producing 
centers of the world. Johannesburg is still in the ascend- 
ant: but, Kalgoorlie, Cue, Kolar, Ohinemuri, Reefton. 
Charters Towers, Gympie, Croydon, Bendigo, Ballarat, 
Rossland, Dawson, Cripple Creek, the Mother lode, the 
Gwanda, Douglas Island, and Nome, have either reached 
their maximum of production or are on the actual down- 
grade. If we project our imagination five years ahead, 
we see quite a serious falling off in the gold yield of 
many countries, é¢specially of our colonies. This, indeed, 
barring new discoveries, is certain. But «the optimist 
will point out that new discoveries must not be barred; 
that 20 years ago the Rind had not been discovered ; 
that 11 years ago there was no Cripple Creek or Kalgoor- 
lie; that gold is one of the most widely distributed of 
metals; and that five years from now, taking note of the 
discoveries to be made in the meantime, it will be found 
that our fears for the future had been groundless. Of 
course, there is much in favor of the optimist’s argu- 
ment. Gold is a most widely distributed metal, and there 
must still remain hundreds—thousands—of undiscovered 
gold mines somewhere or other on the globe; but whether 
enough of these will be unearthed in the next few years 
to balance the approaching deficiency, I am not prepared 
to say. On known data there is going to be a falling off. 
To bear out this statement, let us*-make a survey of the 
world’s gold mines, taking note of their present and of 
their future prospect. 


The African Gold Fields. 


We begin with the Rand basin. The immensity of 
this gold field becomes apparent when it is realized that, 
whereas most other fields are now producing at their 
maximum, this field can, during the next few years, 
granted only a sufficient supply of cheap labor, increase 
its output from £15,000,000, as at present, to double that 
amount. In course of time the Rand output may even 
exceed £30,000,000; some authorities have estimated it 
is likely to touch £50,000,000, but I cannot follow them 
in this assumption. The gold is known to exist, cer- 
tainly; but reasons, financial and technical, prevent a 
simultaneous production from most of the newer mines 
for five or six years to come. By that time, just as all 
these newer mines are reaching the producing stage, a 
number of the present largest producers will be reaching 
their end, and every year after that several of these big 
mines will drop out. 

Then there are all the outside fields in the Transvaal. 
These cover a great area; but their commercial possi- 
bilities are not important, and I cannot imagine a greatly 
increased output from these sources. Such mines as the 
Sheba, Transvaal Gold, Glynn’s, Barretts’, and Buffels- 
doorn will not in the aggregate be producing more five 
years hence than they are now, and I do not take the 
mines of the Murchison Range, the Letaba and Klerks- 
dorp, seriously. 

Rhodesia will show an increasing output of gold for 
some years. This will be from its newer mines. The 


yield from the Wanderer (Selukwe), Globe and Phoenix, 
Surprise, Rezende, Morven, and the other mines now at 
work, will, in the aggregate, fall off;. but against that 
the mines to be started—Ayrshire, Sabiwa, Jessie, Jumbo, 
Athens, Battlefields, and Penhalonga, and the leasing out 
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tributers— 
I imagine that 
some time within the next five years the Rhodesian out- 
put should touch 40,000 ounces a month. 


of a number of the smaller properties to 
should show a considerable increase. 


So much for South Africa. Turning to the West 
Coast, it is to be noted that a few small mines have 
survived out of the hundreds that were floated, and a 
few people to work them have survived from among 
those who braved the deadly climate. Neither are these 
mines so good, nor are their economic conditions so 
favorable, as has been represented ; still, there will be an 
increase in the West African gold yield. For the last 
year or two a good deal of prospecting has been going 
on over the great area covered by Egypt, the Soudan, 
and parts of Abyssinia. I don’t think the evidence up to 
date has gone to show that there are any permanent 
deposits of value yet discovered in this area. 


Australasia, 


All the evidence goes to show that from Africa, even 
leaving out the Rand as exceptional, there will be an 
increasing yield of gold. From Australasia, on the other 
hand, the evidence is that there will be a considerable 
falling off. Beginning with West Australia, I find it 
difficult to gauge whether the high-water mark of gold 
production has yet been reached. Personally, I should 
have said that it had not. But this opinion is not shared 
by some others, who point out that much of Westralia’s 
yield has been from small rich mines, or “ patches,” 
which are now mostly worked out, and that in future 
these small mines will not contribute more than 10 per 
cent. of the total yield. The big mines of Westralia will 
have no difficulty, in my opinion, in keeping up their pres- 
ent production for years to come; but it would be an un- 
sound state of things if the output had to depend for four- 
fifths of its total from a dozen big mines. I am certain 
that no country in the whole world would so well repay 
thorough prospecting—prospecting undertaken at govern- 
ment expense, if need be, and most systematically organ- 
ized—as West Australia. Over its immense gold belt 
there are dozens of potential Fingalls and Gwalias and 
Lancefields; and for each such great mine discovered 
there will be a dozen or 20 satellites, rich little pockets 
of ore lasting for a year or two, which will make them- 
selves felt in the gross output of the colony’s gold. West 
Australia is, for me, the ideal gold field. I cannot believe 
its output is going to fall. 

Victoria is now producing about £2,500,000 a year. 
This is a land of small mines, with the Bendigo gold field 
as a backbone. Victoria’s gold yield is falling; but there 
is one eventuality which must be borne in mind—the Deep 
Leads. If these alluvial mines, the first of which should 
be drained some time next year, turn out successfully, 
and so far indications are favorable, the output of Vic- 
toria will go away up again, perhaps to a much higher 
figure than at present. 

Queensland I look on as being in a serious position 
with regard to its gold mines. The Charters Towers and 
Gympie fields are being rapidly exhausted, and there are 
no mines of permanence in the smaller fields—Ravens- 
wood, Etheridge, Croydon, Hodgkinson, or the Palmer. 
Mount Morgan, as an individual mine, is assured for 
many years; but the lack of any newer mines, or dis- 
coveries of new fields, is most disquieting. It seems to 
me that Queensland stands face to face with a big falling 
off at no distant date, and its government should take 
steps to have a systematic prospecting of the coastal 
gold belt undertaken. 

New South Wales and the Northern Territories dis- 
trict of South Australia will not, so far as I know, show 
any increase in their small yield of gold. 

Tasmania produces now about £250,000 a year from 
the Tasmania Golden Gate and Mount Lyell mines. If 
the first named turns out well in depth it could materi- 
ally increase its yield, but the gold from Mount Lyell 
will decrease. 

New Zealand will probably show a decreasing pro- 
duction of gold. The Waihi, producing £600,000 a year, 
has now reached its maximum, and the smaller mines— 
such as Crown, Talisman, and Progress—have not the 
elements of permanence. The dredging industry, I be- 
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lieve, has passed its high-water mark of production. The 
only possible increase—as against an otherwise falling 
output—is the Waihi Grand Junction; but it will be 
some years yet before the definite value of that mine is 
known. 


Asia and Europe. 


The next sphere we will consider is the East, em- 
bracing India, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, China, 
Japan, Korea, New Guinea, the Celebes, and Borneo. 

As regards the Indian gold mines, it would appear as 
if the Mysore and Champion Reef were now producing 
at their maximum, and that the Nundydroog, Ooregum, 
Balaghat, Coromandel, and Tank Block had already 
passed that stage. In the Malay Peninsula the present 
output is quite insignificant. Sumatra, as a producer, I 
take to be on the up grade. There is the Redyang 
Lebong, a great mine, now passed under sound manage- 
ment; report speaks of the Lebong Soelit as also having 
a big future, and there are others. New Guinea, the 
Celebes, and Borneo, are all small producers of gold, 
but I have heard of no recent discoveries of value in 
any of them. 

China produces astonishingly little gold, and, despite 
all the talk about gold in Manchuria, that country, too, 
contains nothing of ascertained value. In Japan the out- 
put is very small, but there are one or two properties 
there which are worth erecting small mills on. 

Korea possesses permanent gold mines. Those that 
have been developed so far are big low grade deposits, 
and over 200 stamps, shortly to be further increased, 
are now at work. All of these are the property of the 
Oriental Company of New York, which is paying big 
dividends. 

The gold output of the Russian Empire is confined 
almost entirely to the alluvial mines of Siberia, and from 
these there has been no increase for a long time. Quartz 
mining in Russia is an almost undeveloped industry, but 
it is hardly to be imagined that the immense area of 
that Empire does not contain within it many potential 
quartz mines of value. These, however, are for the 
future—many years hence. In the meantime, I antici- 
pate rather a falling off in Russia’s output of gold. 

In Europe, outside of Hungary, there is no gold 
mining to speak of. The Hungarian mines are poor and 
patchy, and I hardly expect the present yield of 100,000 
ounces a year to continue. There is one small mine in 


Bohemia. 
America. 


When we turn to the American continent, I foresee a 
big falling off in the guld yield of Canada and the States, 
and probably in South America, and an increase from 
Mexico. Central America is only a small factor. 

Canada is a disappointment. The Klondike yield 
reached its highest figure of, I think, $23,000,000, three 
seasons ago, and since then has declined seriously. The 
richer gravels must by now be exhausted, and the only 
thing that can revive the Klondike is the bringing in of 
water under hydraulic pressure. This is a work that 
may be recommended to the Ottawa Government. Else- 
where in Canada there has been no discovery of per- 
manent value for years, while the older fields, Rossland, 
Nelson, Atlin, Lake of the Woods, and Ontario, have all 
fallen off seriously. Canada’s gold output is declining. 

The gold yield of the States is falling, and the outlook 
is not good. The main factor is the exhaustion of the 
richest Cripple Creek mines, but everywhere—on the 
Mother lode of California, in Montana, Idaho, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, the exhaustion of mines is not being 
accompanied by new discoveries of the same magnitude. 
Alaska, on the whole, gives the best promise for the 
future, but I expect the output of gold from the United 
Sttes will be less in five years than it is to-day. 

From Mexico I expect an increase. From the El Oro 
field alone, with the El Oro, Esperanza, Mexico, Dos 
Estrellas, and Victoria, all fully equipped, there will be 
quite a big yield, and there is promise of an increase from 
the less important districts. 

South America some day ought to produce more gold 
than it does now. I have an idea that the Bastern 
slopes of the Andes—the Western slopes being notori- 
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ously rich in copper and silver—contain great gold de- 
posits, but these areas are as yet mostly unprospected, 
and it may be many years before their riches are made 
known. In the meantime, the yields of such mines as 
the Inca, in Peru, and the St. John del Rey, in Brazil— 
the two biggest goiu mines in South America—will fall 
off, and I know of no new discoveries to take their place. 
The alluvial deposits of the Guianas are becoming worked 
out. Patagonia gives promise of possessing good mines 
some day. 

In the near future the aggregate yield from South 
America, as from so many other countries, is likely, pend- 
ing fresh discoveries, to show a falling off. 

a 


The World’s Gold Output in 1903 


George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, has completed 
his calculation of the production of gold and silver in 
the United States and in the world for the calendar year 
1903. The production by countries is given as follows, the 
commercial value of the silver being computed at 54 cents 
per ounce: 

North America. 


Silver, 

Gold commercial 
4 - value. value. 
a er ee . $73,591,700 $29,322,000 
Mexico vhemeas 10,677,500 38,070 000 
Canada 18,834,500 1,700,800 
ME Es 6 2 ae oe Odd we th 67,998,100 185.300 
SPU waa c'eS Wane Rc bias Me 89,210,100 5,228,700 

Europe. 

Md ¢ Hoo cence Se. cad atde weve $24,632,200 $82,000 
Austria-Hungary ............... 2,245,100 877,000 
Germany Ter Pee eee Pe ee ee 70,600 3.144,100 
Norway pid sacks daeesadd 2,700 106,900 
a 33.900 18,400 
Italy oie ‘ nivale eta kc aa 26.700 435,400 
PISAN SG fbb cikts hak «Dees wel 5,400 =,209,100 
POE cnc cdneb cide wimeene ait 1,300 
Greece aah Bian is Ww: ies wl hs wih oS bewhiec’ 573,600 
Turkey Wwe ha actads.s a. 20,700 247.800 
Finland ie dae Wide POs en a eek re 2,000 5,200 
France tte e eee eee eeeeeens eee 403,600 
CEU SPRGOIIM is os oo vs woe ees, 77,300 79.000 


South America. 


MN ot Waa. cx whined Ciws bee der $30,000 $50,000 
MON Sids- o's a case Giese hee owt: 1,000 4,843,600 
SUPA Cilia bede & cade Se hare a wdee 666,900 1,402,600 
| OCG Se AS ase iene 2,724,400 — 609,500 
EE Perr ee 274,400 
WEEE We OAs. Si nkew 60 udev i cee’ ae ee 
ee ise. ee uci au. ee. SS ier 
a 1,611,300 
I CU io re dt wa thes Wie eee ot ee eee 
Guiana (French)................ ieee) —té«<(“i(‘( we 
PCE eA dae eave d ead ce aee onan 592,600 943,200 
EE Ab dhe oe a vide daw ee'eoaels Gneee” 4 actu 
Cemtral Amoeric@... 6. .ccccccccce 1,875,300 1,142,700 
Asia 
I eedkG Rides ewe 6d. 0 wkdwlaans 2,002,700 $292,900 
ME Rin dale ke MNdCW <.8lo aa ed 0d ae Taeee... a wawe' 
BEES iGsaGhe Vented ss avudéedinrs 3,000,000 
ee en eee pL ee a ee 
East Indies (British)........... 1,176,200 jie 
East Indies (Dutch)............. 501,500 66,200 
OM tates OFels Cede eaeews $325,527,200 $92.039,600 


The total number of ounces of gold produced is given 
as 170,443,670. These figures show a gain over the out- 
put of 1902 of $29,637,600 in gold and 9,109,331 ounces in 
silver. The commercial value of the silver output is 
$6,532,400 greater than in 1902, the value of the silver in 
that year being computed at 53 cents per ounce. The 
most important gains in gold were $28,974,400 in Africa 
and $7,631,300 in Australia, and the most serious loss 
was in the United States. The decline in the United 
States in 1903, as compared with 1902, was $6,400,000 
in gold and $648,000 in silver, which is almost entirely 
due to labor troubles in Colorado. 

——_-- 


The Electric Controller & Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the opening of a Southern branch office 
at 509-510 Woodward Building, Birmingham, Ala. This 
company is now represented in the following cities: New 
_York, Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Birmingham, Ala., Denver, Col., San Francisco, Cal., and 
London, England. 
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Mexican Railway and Industrial Notes. 


DuRANGO, September 28, 1904.—The fact that this is 
a Presidential election year in the United States has 
had a visible effect upon business in Mexico. There has 
been a marked falling off in the influx of capital for in- 
vestment in new enterprises, which may reasonably be 
traced to this cause. No recent sales of large mining 
properties are reported. While crops are good, and the 
outlook from an agricultural standpoint is most promis- 
ing, there seems to be a temporary check to the fever 
which existed a short time since for reckless investment 
in tropical lands. General business in merchandising 
continues upon an even tenor, with signs of increasing 
activity. A new governor has been elected in this State. 
The hope is entertained that the change of administra- 
tion will prove beneficial, and that the new executive 
will inaugurate an active policy for the development of 
the State’s mining, agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The President's Address tou Congress. 


According to custom, Congress opened upon the even- 
ing of September 16, the anniversary of Mexican inde- 
pendence. The address of President Diaz, as usual, was 
an exhaustive one. He reviewed at length the country’s 
progress in material development, legislative efficiency 
and other lines of activity. “The metallic output,” he 
remarked, “ continues to increase, but the increase has 
been particularly marked in regard to copper, placing 
Mexico second in the list of produc’ng countries.” Le 
informed the chamber that the railway system had been 
increased by 273 km., “contributed chiefly by the Na- 
tional of Mexico, the united roads of Yucatan, the Naco- 
zari, the Pan-American, the Oaxaca to Ejutla, and the 
Hidalgo.” ‘The mileage now aggregates 16,495 km. He 
concluded his address by congratulating the deputies 
upon the existing conditions in the Republic, which af- 
ford evidence of the fact “that the country has entered 
resolutely upon the ways of unquestioned progress.” 

Rallway Concessivous and Constructi. a. 


A concession has been obtained by Benjamin Barrios 
of the City of Mexico covering an ambitious project 
in railway construction. This is the building of an elec- 
tric line from the capital to the city of Puebla, the capi- 
tal of the State of that name, 102 km. distant. It is 
said that the work of construction will be in German 
hands and that the equipment will come from Germany. 
According to the terms of the concession, at least 10 km. 
of the line must be construeted next year. 

The concession granted to the Guaymas & San Marcial 
Railway Company for the construction of a line from 
Guaymas, Sonora, to San Marcial has been modified, an 
additional year’s time from August 24 being allowed for 
the completion of 33 km. of the road. 

Industrial Notes. 

Large orders for material and supplies, including 
steel rails, boilers and oil drilling engines, have been 
placed in the United States by the Oil Fields of Mexico 
Company, which is developing oil lands in the State of 
Vera Cruz. The company gives out the information that 
its first well sunk has proved successful, petroleum of 
good quality having been struck. 

An agency has been opened in the city of Monterey, of 
which E. Rochette is general manager, by the Power & 
Mining Engineering Company of New York. 

The construction of another large power plant for 
the transmission of electrical energy is projected. The 
enterprise is being promoted by the holders of a con- 
cession to utilize the waters of the Santiago River, in 
the State of Jalisco, to supply electrical power to the city 
of Aguas Calientes, more than 100 miles distant. New 
York and Guadalajara people are interested in the project. 

Bernard J. Mahony, representing R. M. Burke, former 
United States Consul in Chihuahua, has obtained a con- 
cession to construct a power plant on the Conchos River, 
to supply light and power to Parral and Chihuahua. A 
company, of which John H. Kelly of New York is presi- 
dent, has been formed to carry out the undertaking. It 
is said that $1,000,000 will be expended in the work. 

A concession has also been obtained by Guillermo \ega 
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for the construction of hydraulic works necessary to 
utilize for motive power or industrial purposes 10,000 
liters of water per second from the Baluarte River, in 
the State of Sinaloa.: Seven years are allowed for the 
construction of the plant. 

Representatives of United States steel manufacturers 
in the capital report a good local demand for steel prod- 
ucts. 

In 11 months of the fiscal year 1903-1904 the imports 
amounted to $71,297,901.22, gold value, against $68,966,- 
200.68 in the corresponding months of the fiscal year 
1902-1903. Machinery and apparatus valued at $9,333,- 
854.51 are included in the total first given. z.F.m 


The Hisey Portable Motor Driven Hand Buffer 
or Grinder. 


The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is offering something entirely new in the way of a port- 
able electrically driven hand buffer or grinder, which is 
illustrated herewith. This machine is adapted for polish- 
ing, grinding, buffing, sanding, or any other work of 
similar nature. It is light, weighing but 14 pounds, and 
the driving power is obtained from an ordinary incan- 
descent lamp socket by using any length of cord neces- 
sary to reach the work. The motor is inclosed and 
as nearly dust proof as possible, and the bearings are 





The Hisey Portable Motor Driven Hand Buffer or Grinder. 


adjustable for wear. Thé two handles are diametrically 
opposite, enabling the operator to hold the motor firmly, 
and to manipulate it to advantage. The machine is under 
the immediate control of the operator at all times by 
means of a switch located near one of the handles. Any 
kind of wheel can be attached, making the machine 
adaptable to almost any class of work. The handling ot 
heavy castings, requiring grinding, involves a consider- 
able loss of time and money. This motor obviates most 
of this handling, as it can be taken to the work. 


+e 


The Fort Worth Steel & Mfg. Company has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $200,000 to conduct a roll- 
ing mill at Fort Worth, Texas. The incorporators and 
officers of the company are: President, W. K. Frogg, 
Alliance, Ohio; vice-president, F. G. McPeak; secretary, 
Jack T. Anderson; treasurer, W. H. Eddleman. The 
company has acquired 75 acres of ground, and within a 
very short time will begin the erection of buildings. Of 
the two buildings now planned, one will be 160 x 200 feet 
and the other 100 x 160 feet in size. Machinery for the 
plant will be moved from a plant at Alliance, Ohio. Em- 
ployment will be given at the start to about 350 oper- 
atives, 

German builders of machinery complain bitterly of ¢ 
growing abuse. Manufacturers of iron and steel, when 
ordering machinery, demand more and more that a part 
of the price be taken out in trade. Some of the iron 
makers have ins‘sted recently that machinery builders 
contract for iron and steel to the’extent of 40 and even 50 
per cent. of the selling price of the machinery purchased. 
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Archer Brown. 





Few men have enjoyed a wider acquaintance in the 
iron trade than Archer Brown of the firm of Rogers, 
Brown, & Co., whose death occurred at East Orange, 
N. J., on September 23. Mr. Brown presents one of those 
rare examples in which a man achieves almost instant 
success in a branch of business in which he had not been 
specially trained. It is most unusual for one to attain 
prominence in a calling to which he had devoted his 
youthful energies and then turn his attention in a totally 
different direction and almost from the very beginning 
take a leading position in his new field. The accomplish- 
ment of this achievement marked Archer Brown as a 
man of far more than average business ability. His 
career is exceptionally interesting. 

Mr. Brown was born in Otsego County, N. Y., 
March 7, 1851. The 
family removed to Flint, 
Mich., while he was a 
boy, and he attended 
school there, subse- 
quently entering the 
University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, from 
which he was graduated 
in 1872. Having a taste 
for journalistic work, 
he went to Cincinnati 
immediately after grad- 
uating and for nine 
years was connected in 
various capacities with 
the newspapers in Cin- 
cinnati, becoming man- 
aging editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. Al-* 
though he had little or 
no knowledge of the 
iron trade, he became 
convinced that greater 
opportunities for busi- 
hess success could be 
found in that direction, 
and on January 2, 1881, 
he formed a_partner- 
ship with William A. 
Rogers and others un- 
der the name of Rogers, 
Brown & Co. Mr. Rogers 
fad for some time con- 
cucted a pig iron busi- 
ness in that city, and 
the firm started with a 
number of furnace 
agencies. The business 
prospered and branches 
were rapidly established 
in a number of cities as 
opportunities for in- 
creasing the trade of the firm were observed. In Septem- 
ber, 1895, Mr. Brown removed to New York upon the 
opening of the branch house here. 

The firm did not confine its business exclusively to 
the sale of pig iron, but from time to time became inter- 
ested in its manufacture. At the time of his death Mr. 
Brown was vice-president of the Tonawanda Iron & Steel 
Company, chairman of the executive committees of the 
Empire Steel & Iron Company and the Alleghany Ore 
& Iron Company, and a director of the Cleveland Fur- 
nace Company, Iroquois Iron Company and Alabama & 
Jeorgia Iron Company. He was also a director of the 
Empire Trust Company, the Phenix National Bank and 
Plano Mfg. Company. 

His journalistic training gave Mr. Brown the faculty 
of keen observation, critical analysis and facility of ex- 
pression which caused his views to be sought, and he was 
not only a frequent contributor to the trade press, but 
was a favorite recourse for the interviewers of the daily 
journals. Judicial in temperament, he could see both 
sides. He also wrote several books, one of which, ad- 
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dressed to young men, published two years ago, has 
reached a sale of 210,000 copies, having been translated 
into several languages, including Japanese and Chinese. 

Mr. Brown was active in church and Sunday school 
work, besides taking a deep interest in matters affecting 
the general public welfare. He was a trustee of Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church and superintendent of its 
Sunday school at East Orange, N. J.; vice-president of the 
Orange Young Men’s Christian Association, a member of 
the International Committee of the same organization and 
president of the Citizens’ Union, East Orange. He was 
married in 1880, and leaves a widow and four children. 

—— + e—____- 
Allis-Chalmers Personnel. 


The following items concerning the personnel of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company indicate the energy with which 
the new administration 
of this company is ef 
fecting its organization- 

Chas. S. Buell, me- 
chanical engineer, who 
until recently represent- 
ed the Westinghouse 
Machine Company in 
Chicago, has taken a 
position as salesman 
and engineer in the 
power department, 

John F. Burke, for 
a number of years with 
the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company in 
Omaha, Neb., has joined 
the selling force, with 
headquarters in that 
city, and will engage in 
the sale of Corliss en- 
gines, electrical appara- 
tus, and crushing and 
cement machinery. 

Wilbur M. Ruth, un- 
til recently assistant to 
the president of the 
Mesta Machine Com- 
pany, - Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
and previously employed 
on the engineering staff 
of the E. P. Allis Com- 
pany, has accepted a 
position as salesman 
and engineer at the 
company’s Pittsburgh 
office. 

M. C. Miller, one of 
the leading men in the 
alternating current de- 
partment of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, 
has accepted a similar position with the Allis-Chalmers 
Company. 

Chas. F. Adae, for several years in the employ of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, and 
lately manager of the Pittsburgh office of the C. Lee Cook 
Company, has been appointed to the selling force at the 
New York office. 

S. H. Sharpsteen, for a number of years with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company as salesman, has accepted a similar 
position in the New York office. 

Gi. Fred Collins, who has a very extensive acquaintance 
throughout the East among officials and engineers of 
large railroad and steel companies, has recently entered 
the company’s employ as special representative at the 
New York office. 

W. M. S. Miller. who was in the employ of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company in the manufacturing, 
production and detail correspondence departments, and 
until lately in the detail and supply department, covering 
a period of 14 years, has joined the company’s sta®, witb 
headquarters in Chicago. 
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John V. Redfield, after some years in the works and 
in the Chicago sales office of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, has been appointed to the sales staff at the 
Chicago office. 

James Ashworth, until recently engineer of the city of 
Chicago, in the department of Water Supply, has entered 
the company’s employ as salesman in the pumping engine 
department. 

Otto Clyde Ross, for several years employed with the 
Westinghouse Machine Company as engineer and sales- 
man, and lately in the employ of the Hartford Lead, Zinc, 
Mining & Smelting Company as engineer, has accepted an 
appointment as engineer and salesman. 
a 


The Bituminous Coal Trade. 
BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD. 


A feature which interests manufacturers is the prob- 
able increase in the price of bituminous coal. Consumn- 
ers have been having things pretty much their own way 
during the past few months, but now there is an in- 
clination and disposition on the part of producers to 
mark up values, and the New River people are the lat- 
est in taking the initiative. The Pennsylvania districts 
have felt the competition of those shipping at Hampton 
Roads ports, but these latter are going to have more 
money for their coal before another season turns around. 
Improved industrial conditions, would help to this re- 
sult, but unanimity of action on the part of producers is 
also needed to give an improvement along this line. One 
district and another is increasing its tonnage, and when 
there is competition at certain markets the price is re- 
duced to figures much below what was the case a year 
ago, yet in other markets they Compare favorably with 
what prevailed a few years back, before the demand 
took up the increasing output, ‘there is again an example 
of this in the competition that has taken place for the 
seaboard trade. Here the prices come to less than cost, 
in some instances, and now one hears of an effort to pull 
up values; not to the extent of an advance of $1 a ton, 
but there will be an increase. Bituminous coal is not 
yet on so firm a foundation in the matter of price as the 
producer would like to see, but what can one say in re- 
gard to unsatisfactory tonnage in this trade as a whole, 
when the output is 1,000,000 tons a day? With all this 
coal being used up every day, is there not something at 
fault in regard to the merchandising methods which per- 
mit prices to be cut to cost? Never in the world’s his- 
tory was the fuel industry of so great importance as it 
is at present, and the future,promises even better things. 
It is a pretty sure indication that the industries of the 
country are doing some business at least when we are 
using up coal at the rate named, for stocks of soft coal 
are never large. 

There is an increasing use of soft coal in all parts of 
the country for steam heating, and the quickness with 
which the market responded to the change in the tem- 
perature is noteworthy, which seems to prove that con- 
sumers have very little coal in their bins, and that the 
winter’s demands will be more than customary with the 
same temperatures. The flat state of the coal trade dur- 
ing the past summer and the quadrennial disinclination 
of consumers to load up are ample reasons for the pres- 
ent dearth of tonnage in the bins. It is really surprising, 
with the general impression that the railroad tracks are 
burdened with coal in certain interior parts of the coun- 
try, how little it takes to give a spurt to the trade. A 
few days ago a jobber received an order for 100 cars of 
lump. It was a large order, as it looked to the acceptor, 
and when in his exultation he went forth to gather in 


enough cars to fill it, the news seemed to travel before - 


him, and it was only with difficulty that he procured the 
desired quantity. It was not until the price had ad- 
vanced 10 or 15 cents per ton that the last car was 
bought. Inquiries have begun to come thick and fast, 
and shippers are kept busy answering them. The one fa- 
vorable feature of the market is that consumers are not 
trying to beat down the prices as much as they did some 
time back. With a good demand the price question must 


be left to work itself out, which it will doubtless do. 
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While there is a little more contracting done than usual, 
it is not what it ought to be at this time of the year. 
There is a general opinion among the producers that 
steam users have made a mistake in not placing orders 
some time ago, when fhey could have tied up a year’s 
supply at almost anything from the actual cost of the 
coal at destination. The bottom was reached and the 
producers could go no further. Now they are not so 
anxious, as they have begun to feel that if they do not 
make a little profit the coal is better off in the ground. 
With that condition confronting them, buyers are not 
going to find so many soft snaps. 

Tidewater business is especially looking up. The 
trade is feeling the effects of growing industrial activ- 
ity, and inquiries are more numerous and the general 
tone of the market is stronger. With the Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation still obdurate, it is needless to say that tidewater 
business remains dormant, the few sailings being only 
exceptions to prove the rule. The result will probably 
be a demoralization of tidewater shipment which will last 
indefinitely, inasmuch as the feasibility of all rail ship- 
ments to the East is well past the experimental stage. 
Car supply is in perfect condition, as has been the case 
throughout the summer. Great interest is taken in the 
effort being made among West Virginia operators to 
agree upon an increased price. Pennsylvania producers 
of bituminous coal have suffered heavily as a result of 
the bargain f.o.b. rates on coal from this competitive 
territory, and will, of course, suffer still more heavily 
should the same conditions prevail through another win- 
ter. The West Virginia interests have only taken advan- 
tage of a business opportunity presented through the 
wage conditions in their territory, and have undoubt- 
edly secured lasting advantages through exploiting their 
coals, particularly at points reached by seaboard ship- 
ments. The trade at large. believes that the West Vir- 
ginia trade campaign has unnecessarily reduced its own 
earnings and unnecessarily punished competitors in the 
amazingly low prices asked for its products, prices which 
practically wiped out competition so far as Pennsyl- 
vania producers were concerned. An increase in prices 
at Norfolk and Newport News to $2.50, f.o.b., gives 
Pennsylvania a competitive chance, and would be fol- 
lowed by a restoration of the tidewater business at 
Northern ports. 

In fact, in all directions the bituminous coal trade 
shows indications of emerging from the depths of de- 
pression in which it has been for several months. The 
next few weeks may bring some interesting develop- 
ments. There have in the recent past been a number of 
meetings of representatives of mining interests in the 
Pocahontas and New River fields in an endeavor to 
reach a more satisfactory basis as to operations and 
prices. The coal from these fields is a superior article, 
commanding a higher price than the Pennsylvania or 
Western product, and recently. because of the near ap- 
proach of the two kinds in prices, there has been a 
notable increase in the Pocahontas and New River va- 
rieties. This has resulted in quite an increased tonnage 
for Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
Pocahontas region has an advantage over New River, 
the miners in the former field being independent, while 
in the latter the men are dominated by the union. This 
means that in the New River region some operators who 
opened up mines in the abnormally prosperous period of 
two years ago have been obliged to shut down or curtail 
output. These are now, naturally, anxious for any ar- 
rangement which may tend to raise prices to a level 
where mining can be profitably carried on. 

—————_»>-- oe 

The contract for a sheet bar and tin. plate bar mill 
placed by the Republic Iron & Steel Company with the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. 
covers a 28-inch mill, tables, saws, hot beds and shears. 
The mill will be hooked to the present billet mill at the 
company’s plant at Youngstown, Ohio, and will be inter- 
changeable, so that either bars or rails can be rolled. It 
will take about six months to build the mill, which will 
have a daily capacity of about 600 tons. The United 
Engipeering & Foundry Company has ready for shipment 
a 16-inch bar mill to Portland, Ore. 
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Business and Politics in Canada. 





The General Elections. 


Toronto, October 1, 1904.—The Dominion general 
elections are to be held on Thursday, November 3. Evi- 
dently the Government desires a short campaign, or it 
would not have waited until five weeks before the date 
of voting to make the announcement. No one, and busi- 
ness men least of any, will be disposed to find fault with 
the shortening of the period of high political excitement. 
For educational purposes a long campaign is unnecessary. 
With the leading questions to be discussed the public are 
familiar. In fact, for the last two years they have had 
an excess of political discussion. The Parliamentary 
sessions of 1903 and 1904 were extraordinarily long, and 
the debates were reported with great fullness in the 
newspapers, whose editorial columns teemed with com- 
ment on every feature of Ministerial and Opposition pol- 
icy. 

Of the issues which divide the parties two stand out 
conspicuously. These are the fiscal question and the 
transcontinental railway question. On the latter question 
the Government is committed to a definite scheme which 
is embodied in the National Transcontinental Railway 
legislation of 1903 and 1904, wherein it is provided that 
about 1900 miles of the new road shall be built by the 
Government, that the remaining 1600 shall be built by 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, and that the 
whole road shall be operated:by the latter, the Govern- 
ment receiving a rental after seven years of 3 per cent. 
on the capital cost of the 1900 miles. Further, the Govy- 
ernment guarantees 75 per cent. of the bond issue re- 
quired to pay for the construction of the 1600 miles owned 
by the company. According to the computation of R. L. 
Barden, the leader of the Opposition, this arrangement 
means the commitment of the country to a total liability 
of $150,000,000 to $170,000,000. Seeing that the public 
credit is to be so heavily involved in the enterprise, he de- 
clares for out and out public ownership of the road. He 
is opposed, not to the road, but to the public paying for 
it and the company owning it. 


The Government and the Tariff. 

In regard to the tariff the Government has been get- 
ting more and more comprehensive. In none of their 
recent utterances have Ministers taken a stand for or 
against any tariff principle. Up almost to the time they 
came into office in 1896 they were professing free-traders. 
For several years after that they were satisfied to advo- 
cate “ free trade,” continuing to denounce protection. Of 
late they abstain nearly as much trom condemning pro- 
tection as from advocating free-trade. A phrase they 
frequently make use ,f is “a tariff for the interests of 
Canada.” They insist that trade being a moving equilib- 
rium, no tariff can be a finality. The revision of 1897, 
they hold, suited the conditions of that year, and the 
several changes since made in it were necessary adjust- 
ments to a varying environment. They will not say that 
the tariff as amended in June is nicely gauged to present 
needs. There is to be a reference of the matter to a tariff 
commission which the Government promises to appoint 
after the general elections should these be favorable. 
In his budget speech nearly four months ago Finance 
Minister Fielding said it was not pretended that the 
changes in duty then introduced would perfect the tariff. 
The commission referred to would, he said, find out 
exactly what was required and effect would be given to 
the commission’s recommendations. His remarks, cover- 
ing this point, were, in part, as follows: 

The tariff is a delicate and complicated piece of machinery, 
which requires careful handling. It would be very easy by rash 
and ill-considered changes to create a serious disturbance in 
the business affairs of the country. We believe that in the 
changes we have made we have dealt with the matters of great- 
est urgency. We believe that we have gone far to. meet the 
legitimate demands which have been presented to us for revision 
-of the tariff. As respects the other articles in the tariff with 
which we have not dealt. and of course there are a great 
many, all I can say is that we do not claim for a moment that 
the tariff is perfect, but we do say that before we should enter 
upon a policy of numerous changes there should be a careful 
inquiry, and that inquiry we are prepared to make, so that 
if there are inequalities or other defects in the tariff we shall 
be able to remedy them in due course. 
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To this purpose of a thorough revision after investiga- 
tion Sir Wilfrid Laurier adverted in the speech at Sorel 
on Wednesday. He assured the large audience he ad- 
dressed there that a searching inquiry by commission 
would be followed by the necessary changes. In which di- 
rection those changes will lean, or which way the Gov- 
ernment thinks they should lean, he did not say, though, 
like Mr. Fielding in Parliament, he declared that the 
high or “ adequate” protection called for by the Opposi- 
tion would be had for the country. Mr. Fielding had 
hinted that the structure of the tariff would probably 
be changed. There would in all likelihood, he said, be 
three grades of duty on at least some of the articles taxed 
—namely, maximum, minimum and preferential. The 
first of these duties would apply to goods coming from 
countries discriminating against Canada, as Germany 
does, and to goods coming from ultra-protectionist coun- 
tries generally. The second would apply to goods coming 
from countries in reciprocity with Canada. The preferen- 
tial duties would relate to imports from British sources, 
and possibly be confined to specified articles, instead of ap- 
plying to the whole dutiable list, as they do to-day. 

In his Sorel speech Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared his 
readiness to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity with the 
United Kingdom. He had nothing to say about reciproc- 
ity with the United States. That once leading plank of 
the Government’s platform is now little heard of. 


Adequate Protection 

R. L. Barden, the leader of the Opposition, makes 
“ adequate protection ” the main feature of his trade pol- 
icy. With that he associates the principle of mutual pref- 
erence. He holds that the manufacturing industries of 
the country are too much exposed to foreign competition. 
He would invite this competition by higher duties, but 
would be willing that some of the trade thus cut off from 
the United States should be transferred to Great Britain 
under a preferential arrangement, which should secure 
Canadian foodstuffs better terms in the British market 
than those open to foodstuffs produced outside the em- 
pire. 

Manufacturers? Demands. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has quite re- 
cently made representations to the Government as to the 
inadequacy of the protection now afforded by the tariff. 
In his address at the annual meeting of the association 
in Montreal on September 20 to 28 the retiring president, 
George E. Drummond, made a strong plea for a radical 
change in the tariff. 

The Effect of the Elections. 


Undoubtedly if the Conservatives are elected the tar- . 


iff will be revised upward. If the Liberals are retained 
in office it may be revised downward. They would take 
their re-election as an expression of public confidence in 
the course they have followed, and it is extremely im- 
probable that they would make any marked departure 
from that course. As to the chances of the two parties, 
they seem in favor of the one that is now in power, 
though a triumph for the Conservatives would surprise 
no one. There are two or three advantages on the Goy- 
ernment’s side. One is the redistribution of constituen- 
cies which took place two years ago. The party in power, 
especially when it has so large a majority as the Liberals 
have, is likely to “ gerrymander” the ridings to the dis- 
advantage of opponents. In the second place. the Grand 
Trunk Pacific bargain is expected to be productive of 
campaign funds. In the third place, Canada has still 
good times. C. A. GC. J; 
<a alidindiaici 

The use of lampblack as a fuel under steam boilers 
was described in a paper recently read before the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association by C. H. Pennoyer. This has been 
successfully tried at the works of the United Gas & 
Electric Company of San José, Cal. The lampblack is 
burned on grates made up in three sections, 8 inches long 
each, with spaces % inch wide between, and % inch slots 
in the bars. It is mixed with heavy tar and the par- 
tially consumed and coked lampblatk from the ash pit. 
and when ready for firing contains about 30-per cent. 
moisture. Thoroughly dry lampblack is stated to have 
a heating value of about 14,200 British thermal units per 
pound. 
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Iron and Steel Exports and Imports in August. 


According to the report for August, just issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, the exports of iron and steel for that month, 
including machinery and all other iron and steel manu- 
factures, but excluding ore, reached a total value of 
$10,430,331, against $8,237,519 in August of last year. The 
figures for the eight months ending August were, re- 
spectively, $81,415,122 and $65,345,010. Taking the com- 
modities for which quantities are given, the exports for 
August fell below those of each of the three preceding 
months, the figures being as follows: May, 107,646 
gross tons; June, 119,179 tons; July, 108,039 tons; August, 
101,124 tons. As compared with August of last year, 
however, a very great increase was made, as the figures 
in that month were only 20,471 tons. The detailed figures 
for the month and eight months are given in the following 


table: 

Eacports of Iron and Steel. 
-——August._—_, -—_Eight months. 
1904. 1903. 1904. 1903. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
1,668 27,639 10,864 

349 17,024 2,928 

1,565 20,842 138,979 

2,122 18,755 18,360 

649 16,498 18,252 

Billets, ingots, blooms.28,379 214 236,451 1,019 

Hoop, band, scroll... 200 115 2,112 1,302 

Iron rails 5 4 1,614 1438 

Steel rails. 371 210,178 5,124 

Iron sheets and plates 442 279 8,106 2,665 

Steel sheets and plates 6,942 882 23,648 8,564 

Tin plates and terne 

plates 3 

Structural iron and 


Commodities. 


4,662 167 


20,670 
70,124 


31,192 
72,697 
Cut nails 844 6,609 5,730 
Wire nails 2,135 18,611 20.408 
All other, including “ 

173 1,867 1,469 


Totals 101,124 20,471 708,505 196,768 
Examining the detailed figures for August, it will be 
observed that the largest items are steel rails and steel 


billets, the latter including sheet and tin plate bars. The 


1,525 
7,573 


export figures for steel sheets and plates and structural 
iron and steel are now showing a considerable advance 


on the preceding months of this year. Our exports of 
tin plates and terne plates are also steadily increasing, 
the exports for August having been 916 tons and for the 
eight months ending with August 4662 tons. 

The imports of iron and steel show a slight falling off 
as compared with July and a marked decline as com- 
pared with August of last year. The figures for August 
are 20,878 gross tons; for July, 21,891 tons, and for 
August of last year, 89,601 tons. The total value of the 
imports of iron and steel, including manufactures there- 
of, but not including iron ore, amounted to only $1,751,822 
in August, as compared with $3,440,100 in August of 
last year. For the eight months ending with August the 
total value of such imports was $14,749,825, against $32,- 
289,525 in the corresponding period of last year. Taking 
the commodities for which quantities are given, the fol- 
lowing table shows the imports for the month and eight 


months: 
Imports of Iron and Steel. 
August.———, ——Eight months.——, 
1904. 19038. 1904. 1903. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
3,841 40,475 51,943 530,972 
5,664 13,936 72,139 
3,501 14,675 29,606 
9,347 34,230 85,077 
Hoop, band and scroll. 500 1,244 1,391 
Billets, slabs, bars, &c., 
steel in forms n.e.s. 
Sheets and plates.... 
Tin plates and terne 
plates 
Wire rods 
Wire and articles made 
from 384 


Structural iron and 
3,111 5,504 3,930 


17 270 295 
Anvils Te 19 91 150 


89,601 195,846 1,011,049 
* Included in “ All other” prior to July 1, 1903. 


Commodities. 
Pig iron 


229,681 
6,838 


8,167 
3,422 


20,380 
1,200 


33,772 
13,919 


48,795 
10,732 


3,115 
1,888 


2,837 3,279 
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The imports of iron ore in August were 39,708 gross 
tons, against 153,480 tons in August of last year, and 
for the eight months ending with August, 238,576 tons, 
against 723,325 tons in the corresponding period of last 


year. 
——>-e—___ 


A New Arrangement for a Furnace Bell and 
Hopper. 


BY 8. B. PATTERSON, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Reading the article in The Iron Age of September 22. 
“ Blast Wandering in Furnaces,” a method occurs to me 
of accomplishing Mr. Witherbee’s suggestion that “ better 
results in running might be had by charging nearer the 
center.” Instead of placing the bell under the hopper, why 
not put it above, somewhat as represented by the draw- 
ing herewith given? This arrangement would leave the 
fine stock in the center and put the coarse to the furnace 
walls. Other advantages besides that stated by Mr. 
Witherbee would be, first, that the stock could be kept 
at a higher level in the furnace, practically making the 
furnace that much higher, and, second, the wear of 
the lining at the stock line would be less, as the stock 
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would roll down against it instead of being shot against 
it, as by the present system. 

Perhaps it would be well to attach the bell to a rigid 
upright rod working in guides, so that it would seat itself 
squarely in the hopper. It would be immaterial whether 
the bell was raised by the rod or by an auxiliary chain. 
It would not require much mechanical ingenuity to make 
the bell stationary, and to arange the hopper to slide up 
and down. This latter plan, however, would decrease 
the maximum hight at which the stock in the furnace 


could be kept. ‘ 
+e — 


Machine Tools in Germany.—Consular advices from 
Frankfort, Germany, to the Department of Commerce 
and Labor state that the association of German manu- 
facturers of machine tools, in a report on the condition of 
the machine tool industry, complains that sharp competi- 
tion in foreign markets makes it difficult to obtain orders 
or remunerative prices. The importation of American 
and English machine tools into Germany is notably in- 
creasing. During the first half of this year 1100 metric 
tons of foreign machine tools entered Germany, against 
450 tons in the same period of the preceding year. The 
association therefore demands higher tariff rates on im- 
ported machine tools, in order to check their importation 
and thus protect the interests of German manufacturers. 


——_——_-__ ~<<o@ —. 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Plant. Started.—The 
first cast of pig iron at the new plant of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Iron Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was made 
last week, and the two furnaces of the company, each of 
400 tons daily capacity, are now in full operation. This 
plant is believed to represent the most advanced step in 
modern construction of blast furnaces, and all that re- 
mains to make it one of the best equipped in the country 
is the completion of the ship canal, 23 feet deep and 200 
feet wide, now in course of construction for the unloading 
of ore. 
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Proposals for New War Ships to Be Asked. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1904.—The Navy 
Department will shortly issue circulars defining the chief 
characteristics of the 16,000-ton battle ship and two 14.000- 
ton armored cruisers authorized by the last naval appro- 
priation act. Plans and specifications for the three ships 
will be ready for the inspection of builders on October 
15, and bids for construction will be opened on December 
15. The department hopes to award the contracts before 
the end of the current calendar year, and will give full 
weight to proposals involving any reduction in the period 
of construction. 

The plans for the battle ship, while following the gen- 
eral outlines of the “ Connecticut ” and “ Louisiana,” will 
involve a number of changes of more or less military 
significance, but are also of special importance to sub- 
contractors. The general dimensions and features of 
the vessel are as follows: 


Oe SEED WOE DIDS a ac avlindcenscecccccpeates 450 feet. 
Breadth, extreme, at load water line.......... 76 feet 10 inches. 
Displacement on triai, not more than............. 16,000 tons. 
Mean draft to bottom of keel at trial displacement, not to 

es at aNS O04 cena eee vee vce ceeds 24 feet 6 inches. 
Total coal bunker capacity, about.................. 2,350 tons. 
See OND a oe dinbin sec eannesaccvcaaes ceeued 900 tons. 
en ee, ree OM GOOG osc iccciccccagcdacncence’ 66 tons. 


The main battery will be the same as that of the 
“ Connecticut ” and class, except that the new vessel will 
carry four submerged torpedo tubes, and will include 
four 12-inch, eight 8-inch and twelve 7-inch breech 
loading rifles ; the secondary battery will differ materially 
from that of the “ Connecticut” and class and will en® 
brace twenty 3-inch 15-pounder rapid-fire guns, twelve 3- 
pounder and four 1-pounder semiautomatic guas, two 3- 
inch field pieces, two machine guns, caliber 0.30, and two 
automatic guns, caliber 0.30. The arrangement of the 
batteries does not differ materially from that of the 
“ Connecticut ’”’ and class. 


Armor Protection and Motive Power. 


The hull is protected at the water line by a complete 
belt of armor 9 feet 3 inches wide, having a uniform 
thickness of 9 inches for about 285 feet amidships, grad- 
ually decreased to 4 inches at the stem and stern. The 
engines will be of the vertical twin-screw four-cylinder 
triple expansion type, of a combined indicated horse- 
power of 16,500, and arranged for outboard turning pro- 
pellers when going ahead. The steam pressure will be 
250 pounds. The stroke will be 4 feet. The cylinder 
diameters will be sufficient for the required indicated 
horse-power at about 120 revolutions per minute. Each 
engine will be located in a separate water-tight compart- 
ment. While the Babcock & Wilcox water tube boiler 
was specified by the department in the case of the “ Con- 
necticut ” and class, the circular for the new boiler pro- 
vides simply for “12 water tube boilers placed in six 
water tight compartments, the type of boiler to be as 
approved by the Bureau of Steam Engineering.” Further 
provisions regarding the boilers are as follows: 


There will be not less than 1100 square feet of grate and 
not less than 46,750 square feet of water heating surface. The 
working pressure will be 265 pounds. The length of grates will 
be about 6 feet 9 inches. The steaming capacity will be such 
that all steam machinery on board can be run at full power 
with an average air pressure in the fire rooms of not more than 
2 inches of water. All parts of the boilers subject to pressure 
will be of wrought steel. There will be no screw joints in con- 
tact with the fire. No malleable or cast iron or cast steel will 
be used under pressure. Generating tubes will be straight and 
not less than 2 inches in diameter. The provision for removing 
and renewing tubes, the method of baffling to provide for the 
proper circulation of the gases, and the facilities for cleaning 
soot off tubes and baffles will be fully shown on plans submitted 
by the bidders. 


It will be noted that the Field tube is not excluded 
by these specifications, which is taken to mean that the 
Niclausse boiler has been restored to favor in the Bureau 
of Steam’ Engineering since the department’s attention 
has been called to numerous improvements therein. 


A Well Equipped Machine Shop to Be Furnished, 


A feature of the new battle ship will be a specially 
equipped machine shop with a schedule of tools differing 


* 
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materially from any heretofore installed. These tools, 
which are to be run by electric motors, are as follows: 

One screw cutting back geared extension gap lathe, to swing 
28 inches over the upper ways and 48 inches over the lower 
ways, and to take between centers 10 feet when extended. 

One 14-inch screw cutting back geared lathe, to take not less 
than 4 feet between centers. 

One column shaping machine of about 15 inches stroke and 
not less than 15 inches traverse. 

One upright drill press, to drill up to 1% inches in steel, 14 
inches from edge of work, with at least 14 inches traverse of 
spindle. 

One 16-inch sensitive drill. 

One universai milling machine, with at least 18-inch table 
feed, 44-inch traverse, and 13-inch vertical feed. 

One combined hand punch and shears, with 6-inch shear 
blades, to cut %-inch round iron, shear %-inch steel plate, and 
punch %-inch holes in %-inch mild steel plates 4 inches from 
edge. 

One emery grinder on column, with two carborundum wheels 
12 inches in diameter and 2-inch face. 

One 4 x 30 inch grindstone, with iron trough. on legs. 

Six bench vises. 

One blacksmith forge. 

All necessary and usual spare parts, tools, &c., will be 
furnished for the above machine tools. 


The Armored Cruisers. 


The two armored cruisers will follow the general out- 
lines of the “ Tennessee” and class, but, while the Board 
on Construction has adhered to the external dimensions 
and general arrangement of battery and armor of this 
class, it has made certain important changes in water 
tight subdivisions, interior arrangement and arrange- 
ment of armor protection in the vicinity of magazines and 
barbettes. The main tranverse bulkheads below the pro- 
tective deck are not fitted with doors, thus limiting access 
to each pair of engine and fire rooms from above the 
berth deck only. This is regarded as of very great im- 
portance in maintaining the buoyancy of the vessel under 
collision or in the case of under-water damage by tor- 
pedoes. The wisdom of this plan is believed to have been 
fully demonstrated by observations made during the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

The vertical armor and nickel steel deck protection 
has been rearranged fore and aft and the barbette armor 
increased 1 inch on exposed surfaces. The side armor 
has been slightly reduced in length on the athwartships 
armored bulkheads located abreast of the barbettes, and 
the nickel steel plating of the protective deck over the 
magazines has been increased from 40 to 60 pounds. An- 
other new feature is the abandonment of cellulose pack- 
ing for the cofferdams behind the armor, this substance 
having proved of doubtful utility after being packed for 
several years. In this departure the department is fol- 
lowing the latest foreign practice. Reserve space will be 
supplied for 20 per cent. additional 10 and 6 inch ammuni- 
tion in time or war, and the efficiency of the vessels there- 
by materially increased. To provide for these increased 
weights the board has omitted all fittings which do not 
add to the miltary efficiency of the ship. This is a 
decided innovation, as such additions have been made in 
the past to an extent which is not regarded as compatible 
with the increasing demands of the strictly military ele- 
ment. W. kL. C. 

—_—__>-e—____— 

T. H. Speddy & Co., whose main office is in Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s Building, San Francisco, Cal., have taken 
additional agencies for American manufacturers, among 
whom are James McKay & Co., chain manufacturers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Riverside Boiler Works, range 
boiler manufacturers, Boston Mass. The firm recently 
opened a branch office in Los Angeles, Cal., and another 
in Portland, Ore., both of which will be under competent 
management. The agencies of this firm comprise manu- 
facturers of hardware, metals, rolling mill products and 
carriage and wagon materials. 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Steamship Company, an 
auxiliary of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company, 
has placed an order with the American Shipbuilding 
Company for the construction of a steel steamer 500 feet 
long over all, 480 feet keel, 52 feet beam and 30 feet in 
depth, the cost of which will be $330,000. 
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The Blaisdell Special High Speed Lathe. 


The features of special note in the eng’ne lathe shown 
in the accompanying illustrations are a quick change 
feed mechanism, a reversing mechanism and a new fric- 
tion device in the apron. This lathe is built by P. Blais- 
dell & Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is specially designed 
for the use of high speed steel tools to do the heaviest 
work that the lathe will swing. The actual swing is 
22 inches, but the lathe is rated as qa 20-inch lathe. The 
quick change feed device consists of a nest of gears, the 
changes of which are made by manipulating the vertical 
lever shown just below the head in Fig. 1. Fig. 2, a de- 
tail drawing of the change feed gearing, indicates the 
principle of its operation and is almost self explanatory. 
There are five pos'tions of the lever, in each of which it 
may be locked by means of a stop pin engaging in holes 
in a segment rigidly secured to the bed. Ninety positive 
feeds are possible, five for each standard thread which the 
lathe will cut, these ranging from & to 228. 

The driving shaft of the feed changing mechanism is 





driven at its left hand end by a train of gearing from the 
main spindle. This shaft is hollow part of its length 
and contains a pivoted key, the outer end of which is 
caused by a compression spring to project through a slot 
in the shaft. The five driving gears revolve loosely upon 
this shaft. These gears are provided with recessed key- 
ways, which do not extend through to the outer faces of 
the gears. The ends of the keyways are inclined, so 
that the key may be withdrawn by a lateral movement 
of the actuating rod. The key naturally cannot be en- 
gaged with more than one gear at a time, as might be 
possible if it was drawn straight through from one gear 
to another. With this arrangement, the key when pass- 
ing from one gear to another becomes flush with the 
shaft and ceases to be engaged with one before it finds 
the keyway of the next. The clutch shown just above 
the mechanism is that used to throw out the lead screw 
when the splined feed shaft is in use, and vice versa. 
The new friction for the lateral feed, which is located 
in the apron, makes use of a split ring at each side of the 
apron, one being held in position by means of a tapered 
screw, which is also used for adjusting. The other side 
is tightened and loosened by means of a scissors cam. 
This friction has proved to be very powerful. The driv- 
ing pulley is a three-step cone and there are two rates of 
back gearing, 3% to 1 and 12 to 1. In eonnection with 
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the three-speed countershaft which is used with the ma- 
chine, there are thus 27 possible spindle speeds, 18 of 
which are geared. 

A reverse motion is fitted to the head operated by the 
handle located at the right side of the apron, so that the 
feeds either for screw cutting or turning can be instantly 
thrown out or reversed. A system of levers connects 
from the operating handle to three gears in the head. 
These are set in action by shifting a splined shaft in 
much the same manner as the quick change feed mech- 
anism is operated. The handle slides the spline into one 
or the other of the two outside gears of the set of three, 
giving either a forward or reverse motion, while in the 
center gear the neutral position is obtained and = the 
spindle does not revolve in either direction. The usual 
mechanism for accomplishing this same result employs a 
clutch. 

' This lathe may be furnished with an attachment for 
turning pulleys, by using which it is claimed that at 
least 100 12x 5inch pulleys can be turned in ten hours, 
taking a roughing and a finishing cut on each, that the 
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The New Blaisdell Special High Speed 20-Inch Lathe. 


completed work will be accurately crowned with both 
edges rounded and that all will be the same diameter to 
within 0.003 inch. 

———_-+e_____ 


Two striking teamsters, members of the Boston union, 
last week were given terms in the House of Correction— 
one for two years, the other for six months. In both 
cases nonunion teamsters were the victims of unprovoked 
assaults, but in neither instance were the injuries in- 
flicted of a serious nature. The Court held that assaults 
of this description should not be classed with the ordinary 
broil, but should be considered in the sense of the de- 
liberation in which they were committed, in the face of 
a full knowledge of the legal rights of the victims. 


In the recent steam locomotive tests at Zossen, which: 
have been compared with the previous electrical tests, it 
is estimated that the train of five cars and an engine 
weighed 330 tons, and used at full speed no less than 
1400 horse-power. The passenger accommodations gave 
seats for 168 persons, and the cost figured 20 ‘cents per 
passenger mile. Against this, the electric train of four 
trailers and the motor car weighed 260 tons, and used 
1000 horse-power. The accommodation gave seats to 180: 
passengers, and the total cost per passenger mile was 
18.4 cents. Both of these results point to the extreme 
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cost of high speed travel, and emphasize the fact that 
while such+ speeds are by no means impossible, no rail- 
road company is justified in running its trains at such 
velocities until the public is in a position, financially and 
mentally, to pay for the service. 

serena lieaiaabtacinadritin 


The Mining Engineers at St. Louis. 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers, after 
having spent ten days in the Lake Superior iron and cop- 
per regions, met at its headquarters at Block 74, Mines 
Building, at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, at 2 p.m., Sat- 
urday, September 24. On Saturday morning the mem- 
bers had attended the Mining Engineers’ section of the 
Art and Science Congress at the Hall of Congresses, 
which was being held at the World’s Fair during the 
same week. 

The meeting of the institute was presided over by 
Prof. R. H. Richards of Boston, who was introduced by 
the chairman of the local committee, Arthur Thacher. 
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Testing Plant, in the Mining Gulch, was given by E. W. 
Parker of Washington, D. C. 

On the following day a private view of the exhibits in 
the Mining Building was given by Dr. J. A. Holmes, chief 
of the Department of Mines and Metallurgy, in which 
he was assisted by his staff. After the inspection, ad- 
dresses were made by Gov. David R. Francis, president 
of the St. Louis Exposition, and by F. J. V. Skiff, director 
of exhibits, to which a very happy response was made by 
Secretary Raymond. Mayor Rolla Wells of St. Louis 
was also present, but time did not permit of his making 
au speech. At one o’clock luncheon was served in the As- 
sembly Hall of the Mining Building, that was attended 
by about 200 members with their ladies and friends. R. 
kX. Hughes, the secretary of the Kentucky State Commis- 
sion, kept open house at the Kentucky space on Block 63, 
and maintained the well-known reputation of Kentucky 
for its hospitality. An amusing diversion was offered by 
the local committee, assisted by a band of pygmies or 
cannibals from the Congo States in South Africa. They 
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Fig. 2 Detail of the Quick Change Feed Gear Mechanism of the New Blaisdel! Lathe. 


Dr. R. W. Raymond, secretary, announced that the 
autumn meeting of the institute would be concluded with 
this St. Louis session. 

An address of welcome was made by Dr. Joseph A. 
Holmes, chief of the Department of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, in behalf of the St. Louis Exposition. Announce- 
ments of the evening programme and for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors on Sunday were then made by the 
local secretary, Prof. H. A. Wheeler. 

A discourse was given on the lead resources of Mis- 
souri by Arthur Thacher of St. Louis. Abstracts were 
read of papers on “The Ore Dressing Practice in Mis- 
souri,” by O. M. Bilharz of Flat River, Mo.; on “ The 
Joplin District of Missouri,” by H. F. Bain of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and on “ The Fire Clays of Missouri,” by Prof. 
H. A. Wheeler of St. Louis. Papers on “ The Coal Re- 
sources of Missouri,” by B. F. Bush of St. Louis, and on 
“ Zine Smelting in the West,” by Herman C. Meister of 
St. Louis, were read by title. 

The members were entertained in the evening by the 
Engineers’ Club of St. Louis with a smoker, which was 
given in the Missouri State Building. This proved to be 
a most delightful social event that gave an excellent op- 
portunity for the visiting members to meet the local en- 
gineers. The smoker was presided over by Col. J. A. 
Ockerson, president of the St. Louis Engineers’ Club, and 
an address was given by Frank Klepetko of New York, on 
“The Mineral Resources of the United States.” An inter- 
esting description of the United States Geological Fuel 


were induced to show their sharp pointed teeth and give 
some amusing war dances and songs. 

After luncheon the visitors were taken through part of 
the Mining Gulch to inspect the Metal Pavilion, Model 
Foundry, United States Fuel Testing Plant and the Amer- 
ican Portland Cement Association’s attractive pavilion. 
Demonstrations were also made of the Goldschmidt 
thermit process. The day was concluded by an automo- 
bile trip given by the local committee through the World’s 
Fair and the residential portion of St. Louis. 

———-e___- 


The National Steel Foundry Company, New Haven, 
Conn., elected the following list of officers at its annual 
meeting: President and treasurer, H. Stuart Hotchkiss: 
vice-president, Frederick B. Farnsworth; secretary, Eu- 
gene Buckman; manager, Mirabeau Sims; directors, 
these officers and H. Sanborn Smith, New York; Everett 
B. Webster, Boston; Henry L. Hotchkiss, Louis H. Bris- 
tol and Eugene A. Bristol, all being of New Haven, ex- 
cepting where otherwise specified. 


Iron pipe dipped in liquid asphaltum is said to be 
better protected than when coated with coal tar or pitch. 
Asphaltum is cheaply produced as a by-product from the 
California oil wells. A pipe coated with this material, 
which was laid underground for conveying salt water, 
was found after six years to be uninjured, not having 
been attacked either inside or outside. 
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Oil Burning Furnaces.” 


In the last 18 months all of the coal heating fur- 
naces in our rolling mills, as well as the larger reverbera- 
tory furnaces used for large locomotive and marine forg- 
ings, have been converted into oil burning furnaces. The 
smaller furnaces in the bolt and nut factory and the 
forging machine furnaces have also been converted into 
oil burning furnaces. The main question to be consid- 
ered in comparing coal with oil for use in reverberatory 
furnaces is economy. This is governed by the price of 
fuel oil compared with coal, as well as many other condi- 
tions that present themselves regarding economy. 

The first question to be considered is the number of 
gallons of crude oil required to bring 1 ton of scrap 
iron, put up in piles varying from 200 to 1000 pounds, to 
a welding heat. For a rolling mill in the Sacramento 
shops it requires 40 gallons of crude oil as it comes from 
the well (14 gravity) to heat 2000 pounds of scrap mate- 
rial or pile. In our old coal reverberatory furnaces it 
required 500 pounds of bituminous coal to heat the same 
quantity of metal. Furnace coal in this locality costs 
from $5 to $6 per ton, oil costing 1 cent per gallon; con- 
sequently the oil costs us 40 cents to heat 1 ton of metal, 
while with our old coal furnaces it costs us $1.25 to 
bring the same metal to the required heat, or 68 per cent. 
saved in the cost of fuel alone. 

The next thing to be considered is the handling of the 
two fuels. It requires six men to bring the coal to the 
reverberatory furnaces and bolt factory from the coal 
pile. This alone costs $12 per day. Our oil tanks are 
arranged so that one man distributes oil over the whole 
works. Another thing to be considered is the hauling 
away of the ashes and cinders that are produced daily. It 
requires a horse and cart daily to remove this waste to 
the dumps. Another important consideration is the fire- 
man. He has to handle between 5000 and 6000 pounds 
of coal daily, clean his grate bars at noon and night, 
shovel out the ashes and cinders, and oftentimes knock 
out the brick work in the fire chamber trying to knock 
off the clinkers. All this hard labor is reduced 75 per 
cent. by the use of oil. The output of the furnaces heated 
with oil is at least 20 per cent. more than with the old 
fashioned coal furnace. One reason for this is that there 
is no time lost in cleaning grate bars and wheeling out 
ashes. 

The most important question relative to the two fuels 
is the quality of the iron produced from the scrap mate- 
rial. Hammered iron for railroad appliances, such as 
locomotive forgings or for any other purpose where the 
metal is subject to compression, tensile and vibrating and 
torsional strains, produced from oil fuel, is far superior 
than similar metal produced in the old style furnaces. 
Serap material heated with oil shows less defect in work- 
ing by tamination than iron brought to a_ welding 
heat with coal. We have had 50 per cent. less car axles 
condemned on account of seamy journals since we have 
adopted fuel oil in heating. This not only occurs with 
axles, but with all other forgings. 

With oil at 6 cents per gallon and coal at $5 per ton, 
the cost of operating a furnace about balances. Another 
important factor in the expense of operating is the pow- 
er required to atomize the oil and furnish sufficient 
oxygen to produce perfect combustion. Compressed air I 
find to be an expensive commodity. Steam is also ex- 
pensive, and is not as good as compressed air for the pur- 
pose. The old fan blast is the cheapest and best when 
properly applied. From 8 to 10 ounces pressure is all 
that is required for atomizing and perfect combustion. 
The success of oil burning depends on the shape of the 
interior of the furnace. In many cases the old method of 
providing a combustion chamber about 4 or 5 feet from 
the bridge wall, introducing the oil at the same end of 
the furnace, and the heated gases passing over the bridge 
wall and coming in contact with the metal, the waste 
gases passing through the fine, is used. The oil is forced 
into the furnace with compressed air or steam. Openings 
are left in the lower portion at the end of furnace, per- 
mitting the air to be drawn in. Another method is to 


* Extract from * yeee read by S. Uren (Southern Pacific 
Railway) before the National Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ As- 


sociation, Indianapolis, August 18, 1904. 
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carry the back wall 4 or 5 feet back of the original bridge 
wall, and build up several courses of perforated brick 
work a little above the opening made in the lower por- 
tion of the end of furnace, for the purpose of heating 
the air that is drawn in to form better combustion. After 
examining all the small bolt furnaces, I concluded to try 
a different shape reverberatory furnace from any now in 
use. As an experiment I built the bridge wall up to and 
joining the roof, cutting out the old coal fire place, build- 
ing the roof straight near to the flue. Then I built a 
perpendicular wall down to the flue, introducing the burn- 
er about 7 inches from the roof, as shown herewith. 

I lit the furnace using compressed air, and after ane 
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Low Pressure Oil Burner. 


OIL BURNING FURNACES. 


hour the heat was so intense that the slag commenced to 
pour through the slag hole. We then tried steam instead 
of air, with good results in heating the iron. We still use 
the fan blast to furnish oxygen for combustion. Finally 
the fan blast was used exclusively for combustion as well 
as for an atomizer. I find this method gives the best re- 
sults. This furnace can be operated with compressed ir, 
steam or the ordinary fan blast; however, I find the fan 
blast preferable. The same burner will answer in either 
case, 

Fig. 1 in the accompanying illustration shows a hori- 
zontal section of the furnace through X of Fig. 3. Fig. 2 
is a vertical transverse section taken through Y of Fig. 
1. Fig. 3 is a longitudinal section taken through Z of 
Fig. 1. The burner passes through an aperture in the 
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brick wall F, directly over the flue, blowing the oil in 
over the metal. 


The furnace is 3 feet beneath the hearth and furnace 
roof, this hight giving plenty of room for perfect combus- 
tion by the time it reaches the wall C. A perfect incan- 
descent flame then returns by the draft of the flue, as 
shown by the arrow points, and when mixed with the 
metal to be heated the waste gases can be diverted under 
the boiler for producing steam or through a stack, as 
desired. Much care should be taken in placing the burner 
direct in line and about 7 or 8 inches below the roof, so 
that perfect combustion will take place before the oil 
comes in contact with the iron on the hearth or the 
heated walls of the interior of the furnace. Should the 
oil come in contact with the roof or side walls, lumps of 
earbon will form, diverting the flame to such an extent 
that it will not flow in the direction required. The rea- 
son I mention this is that I had an unfortunate experi- 
ence in this regard with my three-door rolling mill fur- 
nace. Through some accident the burner lowered on the 
outer end, causing the oil to strike the roof. A lump of 
carbon formed, diverting the flame toward the flue to 
such an extent that we could get the iron to the proper 
heat at the flue door only. As soon as the carbon was 
removed and the burner placed in the right position we 
had no more trouble. 


The furnace shown in the illustration is a three-door 
rolling mill furnace. All our forging furnaces have two 
doors only, operated by the same method as the three-door 
furnaces. From my point of view this is the most sim- 
ple and economical furnace now in use, as it is a perfect 
reverberatory furnace. Perfect combustion is produced 
and not a shadow of smoke can be seen from the stacks 
when properly manipulated. J. G. Camp, general fore- 
man of the S. P. shops at Sacramento, designed the oil 
burner, Fig. 4. This burner is used in 138 furnaces in the 
Sacramento shops. It is known as a low pressure burner, 
and can be operated either with a fan blast as an atom- 
izer, with from 7 to 10 ounces of pressure, or it can be 
operated with steam or compressed air. When steam is 
used as an atomizer the blast pipe C should be removed 
and a steam pipe substituted. -When compressed air is 
used a similar change should be made. A represents the 
fan blast pipe; B, regulating gate in blast pipe; C, air 
pipe leading from blast pipe to the outer end of burner 
pipe; D, gate to regulate the blast passing into the burner 
pipe; E. oil pipe connecting the burner pipe; F, oil and 
wind pipe or burner pipe; G, outlet to oil and burner 
pipe. 

——_3--e_—___—- 


Liberal Drawback Decisions. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 1904.—The Treasury 
Department has made an interesting decision in which 
the letter of the drawback regulations has been waived 
to prevent hardship to a large manufacturer of machin- 
ery who recently exported a number of machines made in 
part from imported steel plates and bars. The decision 
reflects the present policy of the Department not to stand 
on technicalities in the administration of the drawback 
law provided the revenues are in no way imperilled. 

In the case upon which the Department has just ruled 
the first notice received by the Customs Division was an 
application from the Collector for the payment of the 
drawback alleged to be due upon an exportation of ma- 
chinery of considerable size. An examination of the 
records of the Department showed that the manufacturer, 
who was also the exporter, had never applied to the 
Department to fix a rate of allowance in accordance with 
the standing regulations. Until quite recently this failure 
to make a formal application for the issuance of a special 
regulation would have been fatal to the drawback claim, 
but the Department has liberalized its practice with re- 
gard to drawbacks, and in this case it was decided to 
waive the requirement as to the application to the De- 
partment, provided it could be shown that the manufac- 
turer was able to trace the imported material from the 
custom house into his own possession, that the draw- 
back entry for exportation had been properly made, and 
the articles exported inspected by an official competent 
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to determine their character and value. These points 
having been determined to the satisfaction of the Depart- 
ment, the claim has been taken up for examination with 
a view to preparing a regulation fixing the rate of allow- 
ance. When this has been established the claim will be 
paid in due course. In this connection the Department 
calls attention to the provisions of the amended draw- 
back regulations with reference to applications for a 
rate of allowance, the examination of which by manu- 
facturers and exporters will save misunderstandings and 
vexatious delay in the settlement of drawback claims. 
These provisions are as follows: 

No drawback shall be paid on any article of domestic manu- 


facture exported until the rate of allowance has been estab- 
lished. 

Application for the establishment of a rate shall be made 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Such application shall con- 
tain a detailed statement, verified by oath or affirmation, show- 
ing the kinds of articles intended for exportation, the kinds and 
quantities of imported materials used in the production of each 
particular article, the rate of duty paid on such material, and 
such other data as wil) enable the Department to determine, 
first, whether or not the foreign materials so appear in the 
article to be exported that the quantity of each such material 
can be readily ascertained, and, second, the rate of drawback 
thereon. 

Where manufactured articles shall have been exported after 
compliance with all the requirements of timely entry, inspection, 
supervision of lading. &c., the Department will consider a re- 
quest to waive the requirement of application. 


While the Department is willing to consider requests 
to waive the formality of an application for a rate of 
allowance, it desires it understood that in all cases some 
good reason must be presented to account for the failure 
to make such application. It is doubtful whether the 
Department would waive the requirement more than once 
in the case of any manufacturer or exporter. 

The Treasury officials are giving some attention to 
the prospect for the passage at the coming seseion of the 
Lovering drawback bill or some other measure designed 
to do away with the vexatious requirements of the pres- 
ent statute. Secretary Shaw is already on record as in- 
dorsing a measure that would embody the general provi- 
sions of the French law, which permits the transfer of 
certificates of origin and the substitution of domestic ma- 
terials of equal value with those imported. Owing to the 
shortness of the coming session prompt and energetic 
measures will have to be taken to secure the enactment 
of any law affecting drawbacks. 

The Department has prepared a series of regulations 
upon the application of the J. H. Horne & Sons Com- 
pany, South Lawrence, Mass., for the allowance of draw- 
back of duty paid on rough steel bars used in the manu- 
facture of finished steel roll bars intended for export. 

In liquidation the weight of rough steel bars which 
may be taken as a basis for allowance of drawback may 
equal the quantity consumed as declared in the draw- 
back entry, but in no case shall it exceed the net weight 
of the exported material, officially verified, with 3 per 


cent. of such weight added thereto to compensate for loss 
incurred in the manufacture. Ww. L. C. 
— +.-e—____- 


British Civil Engineers in Chicago.—Members of the 
British Institution of Civil Engineers to the number of 
75 were guests of the Western Society of Engineers, Chi- 
cago, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last week. 
Their arrival in Chicago six hours late somewhat short- 
ened their first day’s programme, which included Mar- 
shall Field’s retail store, at the tea room of which estab- 
lishment luncheon was tendered the guests by the En- 
gineers’ Club of Chicago. On Thursday the party split 
up, one section taking a steam launch on the Chicago 
River, while another section inspected new buildings in 
process of construction and the central station and tunnel 
of the Illinois Tunnel Company. Friday was devoted to 
a tour through the Illinois Steel Works at South Chicago, 
the stockyards and the drainage canal. Luncheon was 
served by the Western Society of Engineers on the train 
returning from South Chicago. The ladies of the party 
were also entertained, their itinerary including a tour 
of the large retail mercantile establishments in the city 
and an automobile ride through the parks, including 
luncheon at the Saddle and Cycle Club. 
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The Production of Petroleum in 1903. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 1904.—The great in- 
crease in the use of liquid fuel during the past year lends 
added interest to the annual report of the United States 
Geological Survey on the production of petroleum in 
1903, which has just been completed by F. H. Oliphant. 
The production of the year reached the enormous total 
of 100,461,337 barrels, be’ng larger than that of any 
previous year and greater than that of 1902 by 11,694,421 
barrels, a gain of 13.17 per cent. as compared with a 
gain of 27.92 per cent. in 1902 over 1901. The greatest 
part of the increase during 1903 was from the State of 
California, which in 1903 produced 24.27 per cent., or 
nearly one-fourth of the entire production. The increase 
in California in 1903 was 10,398,204 barrels. Next to 
California the largest gain in production was in Indiana, 
which was 1,705,515 barrels. Kansas showed a remark- 
able gain in production of 600,465 barrels, Kentucky and 
Louisiana showed gains of about 369,000 barrels each, 
Indian Territory gained 101,811 barrels and New York 
gained 43,248 barrels. On the other hand, there was a 
slight decrease of 128,086 barrels in Texas, and Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia all showed decreased 
production, amounting to a total of 1,852,619 barrels. The 
largest decrease in production in 1903 was in Pennsyl- 
vania, and amounted to 708,724 barrels. 

The official statistics reveal the fact that in the last 
six years there has been a very remarkable change in 
the percentage of the loca] production. The Appalachian 
and the Lima (Ind.) fields, which for many years pro- 
duced all but a very small percentage of the whole, in 
the year 1903 produced only 55.38 per cent. of the total, 
as compared with 93.99 per cent. in 1898. The Appa- 
lachian and the Lima (Ind.) fields have continued regu- 
larly for the last ten years to produce about 55,000,000 
barrels per year. California has increased its production 
since 1900 in the most remarkable manner, so that dur- 
ing 1903 it produced 127,921 more barrels of petroleum 
than did the States of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
combined. Texas has also been a very important factor 
in bringing about the readjustment of the percentages of 
production. 

When the total value of the production in 1903, which 
was $94,694,050, is compared with $71,178,910, the value 
in 1902, the former shows a gain of $23,515,140, or 33 
The production of Ohio was valued at $26,254,- 
Pennsylvania 


per cent. 
521 in 1903, West Virginia at $20,516,532, 
at $18,170,881, Ind‘ana at $10,474,127, Texas at $7,517,479 
and California, which produced the largest number of 
barrels of crude petroleum, was valued at only $7,399,349. 

The average price of al] the petroleum produced and 
marketed during 1903 was 94.26 cents per barrel, as com- 
pared with 80.19 cents per barrel in 1902, an increase of 
14.07 cents per barrel, as compared with a decrease of 
15.51 per barrel when the value received for the 
production of 1902 is compared with that of 1901. For 
the last two years the increasing quantity of cheaper 
petroleum produced has had its influence in reducing the 
average price per barrel of the entire production, not- 
withstanding that much higher prices were paid for East- 
ern petroleum in 1903 than in 1902. 

The average price paid for Pennsylvania petroleum, 
which is about 95 per cent. of the entire production of 
the Appalachian field in 1903, was $1.59 per barrel, as 
compared with $1.23%, the average price paid in 1902. 
There was also a gain of about 27 cents per barre] in 
the price paid for the production in the Lima (Ind.) 
field during 1903, over that of 1902. On the other hand, 
the average price of California petroleum decreased from 
34.8 cents per barrel for the year 1902 to 30.3 cents for 
1903. The price of the Texas petroleum showed a large 
advance in the average price paid, as the production of 
1903 averaged 41.87 cents per barrel, as compared with 
22.1 cents for that of 1902, a gain of 19.77 cents, or 89 
per cent. The highest price quoted during the year was 


cents 


$7 per barrel for the lubricating petroleum produced in 
Wyoming. 
The close of the year 1903 about completes the third 
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year since the discovery of the remarkable deposit of 
petroleum at Spindle Top, Texas, by the large flowing 
well drilled by Captain Lucas. Since then, within a 
radius of 30 miles from Spindle Top, there has been 
produced, including loss by fire and fuel consumption, not 
less than 40,000,000 barrels of crude petroleum. A large 
quantity has also been absorbed by earthen reservoirs. 
Since 1896 there has been a considerable production of a 
remarkably pure crude petroleum at Corsicana, amount- 
ing to 401,817 barrels in 1903, but the wells are small, and 
there has been a gradual decline since its maximum of 
$29,560 barrels of production was reached, in 1900. The 
rapid development of the Sour Lake pool, the increased 
production at Saratoga, the decline in the production of 
the original pool at Spindle Top and the opening of an 
entirely new pool, known as Batson’s Prairie, near the 
close of 1903 are among the important events in the in- 
dustry of this State during the last year. The entire 
production of the State in 1903 was 17,955,572 barrels. 
In that year Texas ranked third in quantity of produc- 
tion. A very large proportion of the oil produced in 
Texas in 1903 was consumed either in that State or 
Louisiana and a large quantity of the oil was employed 
by the railroad companies as fuel for oil burning locomo- 
tives, one company having since 1901 equipped 212 loco- 
motives with oil burners and tank tenders. 

The most important event connected with the output 
of petroleum in the United States in 1903 was the remark- 
able increase in the production of California and its sud- 
den elevation to head of the States producing petroleum, 
superseding Ohio, which for several years previous 
ranked first. When values are compared, however, Cali- 
fornia’s rank is sixth, being slightly less than that of 
Texas. The total State production was 24,382,472 bar- 
rels in 1903. The greater portion of the increase came 
from Kern County, which, almost doubling its former 
large output, produced over 74 per cent. of the total. 
The successful introduction of petroleum fuel on the Pa- 
cific coast has caused a rapid decline in the importation 
of coal. The problem of cheap fuel has been solved. 
The railroads, the manufacturers and the steamship 
lines are being directly -benefited by its general introduc- 
tion as an economical and perfect fuel. 

The table presented below gives the number of barrels 
of petroleum equivalent to 1 ton of the coal usually 
found in the San Francisco markets, the cost of petro- 
leum being estimated at $1 per barrel. If the cost is 
more or less than $1 per barrel the figures in the third 
and fourth columns can be changed proportionally. The 
third column gives the price that the purchaser can afford 
to pay for coal per ton to equal the fuel value of petro- 
leum at $1 per barrel. The fourth column shows the re- 
duction in cost of the fuel, due to the cheaper handling 
of petroleum. 


Barrels of 
petroleum 


required Cost of Less 10 
Pounds todo coal per per cent., 
ot water thesame tonto owing to 


evaporated amount to equal the great 


ati12° ofevap- petro- er econ 

per pound oration leumat omy in 

of com- as ton $1 pe ing 

One pound of combustible. bustible. of coal. phe come 

Petroleum, 15° to 18° Baumé.. 16.0 - 

Cardiff lump, Wales.......... 10.0 4.0 $4.00 $3. 60 
Cape Breton, Canada......... 9.2 3.7 3.70 "BBB 
Nanaimo, British Columbia... 7.3 2.9 2.90 261 
Co-operative, British Columbia 8.9 3.6 3.60 3.24 
Greta, Washington........... 7.6 3.0 3.00 2 70 
Carbon Hill, Washington..... 7.6 3.0 3.00 270 


The enormous recent increase in the production of 
petroleum in California is one of the marvels of the in- 
dustry. Ten years ago the output was but 705,969 bar- 
rels, or only a fraction more than 2 per cent. of the pro- 
duction in 1903. Unlike the Texas field, the output in 
California has been very economically managed and the 
oil reserve appears to be well nigh inexhaustible. 

W., L. Cc. 
——_3--o—_____ 

Request for Catalogues.—Stricker & €o., Calvert, 
Texas, will be pleased to receive catalogues from manu- 
facturers of fruit and truck canning machinery. 
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Steel Castings. 


At a meeting of the Railway Club of Pittsburgh held 
on Friday, September 23, W. A. Herron, president of the 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Company, read a paper on steel 
castings. After describing the different processes of mak- 
ing steel, Mr. Herron said: 

On account of the high temperature of the molten 
steel as it is run into the mold the latter must be made 
of a very refractory material. The material used is a 
pure silica sand, which is mixed in the sand mill with 
fire clay and molasses water to give it a bond. This mix- 
ture is used for the face of the mold, i. ¢., the part that 
comes in contact with the casting, and back of this facing 
“heap” sand or sand from old molds is rammed. After 
the mold has been completed it is coated with a wash 
consisting of ground flint, molasses and water, to give the 
casting a good surface. It is then taken to the oven and 
thoroughly dried. From the oven it goes to the casting 
floor, where the cores’ are set, the molds closed, and the 
metal poured. The baking of the mold makes it very 
hard, and great care must be exercised to prevent the 
casting from checking, even if the composition of the steel 
be good, particularly in the case of castings having thin 
sections, or when, by reason of the design, strains are 
likely to be created due to unequal cooling. 

Several precautions may be taken to prevent checking, 
among which are the cutting of th'n slits at the proper 
places in the mold into which the steel runs, forming 
brackets which set quickly and strengthen the casting 
while it is cooling ; the placing of iron rods in those places 
in the mold where tra‘ns will come in cooling; the cutting 
away of sand in the mold and the filling of the space so 
formed with cinders or sawdust, so that the mold will 
yield when the metal is contracting around it; the filling 
of the center of large cores with cinders or sawdust to 
soften them; the chilling of the steel by coming into con- 
tact with metal chills inserted into the mold, or with 
nails driven plentifully into the mold for the same pur- 
pose; the designing of the casting in such a way as to, 
as far as practicable, avoid undue variation in the thick- 
ness of the section of its different parts. Sometimes 
water is run through large cores, holes being left for the 
purpose, to coo] the inside of the casting at the same time 
as the outside. In order to insure sound castings a suf- 
ficient number of feeding heads of good s'ze should be 
used to permit the gases formed in the mold to escape and 
keep the mold full as the metal settles in cooling. In 
some cases it is well to tip the mold, i e., to raise one end 
higher than the other to force the gas out at the top as the 
metal rises from the lower end, where it enters, and to 
insure the mold runn‘ng full of metal. 

After the casting is shaken out of the mold it goes to 
the cleaning room, where the sink heads or grates are 
cut or broken off. The sand adhering to the casting is 
then removed; the casting is trimmed and ground and is 
ready for shipment. If it ‘s to be used in a railroad car, 
or locomotive, or bridge, or some other place where it 
will be subjected to great strains or shocks, it should be 
thoroughly annealed to eliminate internal strains and to 
increase its ductility. If resistance to wear be the quality 
desired in the steel, annealing will not improve, but more 
likely injure it. 

Green Sand Castings. 

Small steel castings and castings of light sections are 
sometimes made in “ green” molds, i. e., in molds that 
are not baked. This method has the advantage of being 
somewhat cheaper, and because the molds are soft and 
yielding, internal strains are not so likely to be created 
as in the harder. dry molds, but castings so made are not 
so free from blowholes as those made in the dried molds, 
and are therefore not so satisfactory, particularly if they 
are to be mach'ned, as the finishing process discloses the 
defects not otherwise apparent. 

Inspection. 

The inspection of steel castings as at present practiced 
leaves much to be desired. One inspector, using discre- 
tion, may accept a casting having slight external defects 
marring its appearance somewhat, perhaps, but impairing 








its serviceability but slightly, if at all. Another, inspect- 
ing the same casting, fearing the criticism of his superior, 
will insist upon perfection and reject the casting. In 
one instance in the experience of the writer a railroad 
inspector rejected a lot of castings for external defects, 
in most cases scarcely discernible with the naked eye. An 
appeal was taken to his superior, who made a careful 
personal inspection of the castings and accepted practical- 
ly all of them. In another instance a lot of bridge cast- 
ings were accepted at the makers’ works by the represen- 
tative of an inspecting company, and, subsequently, a 
number of them were rejected at destination by another 
representative of the same company. The bridge com- 
pany would have accepted the rejected castings, but the 
engineer of the railroad company would not receive them. 
There were thus four different inspections made. with 
alternate acceptances and rejections. 

No reputable manufacturer will object to any reason- 
able inspection, but when a casting is once accepted it 
should not subsequently be rejected unless for defects de- 
veloped during the process of finishing, and which render 
the casting unsafe to use. 

Co-operation. 

It is to the mutual advantage of the manufacturer and 
his customer that castings shall be furnished of a grade 
best suited to the use to which they are to be put and to 
that end there should be earnest co-operation. If. the 
manufacturer be informed as to the requirements in any 
case he may make the steel a little softer or a little 
harder than the average, to suit the special conditions 
ex'sting, and he will know whether or not the casting 
should be annealed. If he knows where the strains of 
service are to come he will be able to take especial pre- 
cautions to have the vital point of the casting solid. In 
some instances castings must be turned out so close to 
given sizes that a little too much rapping of the pattern 
in the mold will enta‘l extra expense for machining, or 
perhaps cause the rejection of the casting if it must fit in 
place without machining. If the founder be cautioned as 
to the requirements in such cases he can perhaps avoid 
the difficulty, or, with a little chipping and the use of 
rough gauges, correct it and thus prevent complaints and 
dissatisfaction on the part of the customer. If every pat- 
tern sent to the foundry were plainly marked so as to 
show whaf parts of the casting are to be machined it 
would be a guide to the foundryman, who can take pre- 
cautions accordingly. An occasional visit of the buyer to 
the foundry and of the manufacturer to his customer’s 
works should result in good to both through the familiar- 
ity each would gain of the other’s work and methods. 

. Fallures. 

Every one should profit by his failures. So when a 
casting fails in important service the cause of failure 
should, if possible, be ascertained. If it be due to any 
weakness of the casting it should be known, so that a 
stronger one may replace it, or perhaps the design may be 
improved. The broken parts should be preserved, so that 
the maker as well as the user may make such tests as he 
may desire. When defects develop in the process of fin- 
ishing which cause the rejection of a casting the manu- 
facturer should have the casting returned for inspection 
before a new one is made, or if this be impracticable be- 
cause of insufficient time, a sketch showing the location 
and nature of the defects should be furnished him, in 
order that he may avo'd a repetition of the trouble in 
making the new casting. As an aid to such investigations 
all important castings should bear the manufacturer’s 
mark for the purpose of identification. In cases where 
the foundry stamp or mark is obliterated in the process 
of finishing the castings should be restamped in the shop. 

As a result of unpleasant and costly experiences with 
steel castings in locomotives some very intelligent and ex- 
perienced railroad mechanics had reached the conclusion 
that some better material was imperatively needed as a 
subst'tute for steel castings, particularly of frames and 
wheel centers. If the cause of failure had been ascer- 
tained in each such case it would doubtless have been 
shown that if the material was not bad the castings were 
of poor design, or that they had not been treated in the 
foundry in such a manner as to give the best results. 
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Quality and Cost. 


The buyer of steel castings who changes with every 
wind, now buying from one foundry and then from an- 
other, looking always for the lowest price, is not the one 
who may expect the best of service. Co-operation in 
such a case is impracticable. The expectation of a con- 
tinuance of patronage is the incentive needed by the 
manufacturer to incite him to his best endeavors. Fa- 
miliarity with his customer’s requirements enables him 
to better supply that customer’s wants, and such knowl- 
edge comes through length of service. In such important 
service as in locomotives and cars, where a broken part 
may cause loss of property and endanger human lives, 
the first consideration should be safety and the constant 
endeavor should be to secure not the cheapest, but the 
best. 

In the construction of locomotives, except those of 
small size, or ones intended for yard service, practically 
none other than steel castings are now used. And cast 
steel has displaced not only cast and malleable iron in 
important service, but the tendency is also toward its 
substitution for forgings. The committee of the Master 
Mechanics’ Association that recommended at the recent 
meeting at Saratoga the adoption of the cast steel loco- 
motive frame rather than the forged frame was alive to 
the fact that cast steel made of good materials and 
properly annealed is the strongest and cheapest material 
that can be used in the construction of locomotives, and 
since the report of that committee was made the preju- 
dices against cast steel that had existed through misun- 
derstandings in some minds have been visibly reduced, if 
not entirely eradicated. 

The reasons given by the committee for its recom- 
mendation are as follows: 

The tensile strength of the steel suitable for frames is about 
75,000 pounds per square inch, as compared with 53,000 to 
54,000 pounds per square inch for the best hammered iron. 

The cast steel frame is practically homogeneous—that is to 


say, there are no welds, and it is of a uniform texture through- 
out its entire length. 


The number of projections required for the reception of 
brake work, tumbling shafts, rocker pins, &c., seriously con- 
templates the production of modern frames in hammered iron, 


whereas the reverse is true in the manufacture of cast stee 
frames. : 


Generally speaking, steel is intrinsically superior to wrought 
iron, and all the difficulties experienced with cast steel are 
mainly chargeable to either design or method of manufacture 
and not to the steel per se. 


To which should be added the further reason that a 
considerable saving in the cost of locomotive frames may 


be effected by the substitution of cast steel for wrought 
iron. 
Oe 


Vulcan Octagon Extra Steel in Drill Contest.—Re- 
cently at Wardner, Idaho, one team of two men drilled 
33 inches and another team drilled 3254 inches in close 
hard granite in 15 minutes, both teams using %-inch 
octagon Vulcan Extra steel, made,by the Vulcan Cruci- 
ble Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa., and which in no 
instance broke or failed. The next best contesting team 
drilled 28 inches, which equals the best record hereto- 
fore made in the same granite. It may be stated that 
these contests are held frequently throughout the West, 
and are made between the leading brands of tool steels. 
As the Vulcan Crucible Steel Company has only been 
established in the Western trade about nine months, and 
this is the first contest in which it has entered, the con- 
cern naturally feels highly satisfied over the success 
achieved. This is not only demonstrated in the above 
test, but in the large trade which the company has se- 
cured through its branch house in Denver, Col., which 
is in charge of P. P. Bush. 


Oo 


At a meeting held September 28 the temporary Board 
of Directors of the United States Realty & Improve- 
ment Company was retired and'a permanent board elect- 
ed, consisting of James Stillman, P. A. Valentine of Chi- 
cago, H. 8. Black, J. W. Gates and R. E. Dowling. This 
board then elected officers of the company as follows: 
President, H. S. Black; vice-president, R. E. Dowling; 
secretary and counsel, R. G. Babbage; treasurer, B, M. 
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Fellowes. It was voted to increase the membership of 
the Board of Directors from five to eighteen at the next 
stockholders’ meeting, which has been called for October 
12. The necessary change in the company’s by-laws to 
make possible this increase will be enacted at the meet- 
ing. 

te 


Production of Open Hearth Steel in 1903. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has received 
virtually complete statistics of the production of open 
hearth steel in the United States in 1903. The produc- 
tion was larger than in 1902 or any preceding year. 

The total production of open hearth steel ingots and 
castings in the United States in 1903 was 5,837,789 gross 
tons, against 5,687,729 tons in 1902, an increase of 150,060 
tons, or 2.6 per cent. As compared with 1898, six years 
ago, when the production of open hearth steel amounted 
to 2,230,292 tons, there was an increase in 1903 of 3,607,- 
497 tons, or over 161 per cent. The following table gives 
the production of open hearth ingots and castings, by 
States, since 1900: 





1900. 1901. 1902. 1908. 

States. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 

New England....... 74,522 170,876 179,923 169,209 
New York and New 

PO Ph acvesde es 67,361 82,985 92,763 104,598 

Pennsylvania .......2,699,502 3,594,763 4,375,364 4,442,358 

GN boa és a wenss 130,191 184,943 278,854 869,249 

NN .0:0016:09:9.0:0:00% 285,551 398,522 435,461 422.919 

Other States........ 141,008 224,220 325,364 329,456 

| a 3,398,135 4,656,309 5,687,729 5,837,789 


The open hearth steel made in 1903 was produced by 
111 works in 17 States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Colorado and California. 
Ninety-eight works in 16 States made open hearth steel 
in 1902. The States which have open hearth furnaces 
but which did not produce open hearth steel in 1903, were 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 

In 1902 4,496,533 tons of open hearth steel were made 
by the basic process, and 1,191,196 tons were made by 
the acid process, while .in 1903 the production by the basic 
process amounted to 4,741,913 tons and by the acid proc- 
ess to 1,095,876 tons. In the following table the produc- 
tion by States of both acid and basic open hearth steel 
ingots and castings in 1903 is given: 


Basic Acid 
open hearth open hearth 
steel. steel. Total. 
States. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
ie I niin 66:0 9505+ p00 098 105,778 63,431 169,209 
New York and New Jersey..... 71,537 33,061 104,598 
CINE |. vec coco tsaesses 3,557,493 884,865 4,442,358 
CO Saad ewes seisce dine dec 308,575 60,674 369,249 
I sca 5 cci6 st cndsdoesheenee 390,513 32,406 422,919 
ee ee ere 308,017 21,439 329,456 
eS ik cane die tad 4,741,913 1,095,876 5,837,789 


There was a decrease in the production of acid steel 
in 1908 as compared with 1902 of 95,320 tons, or a little 
over 8 per cent., but an increase in the production ef basic 
steel of 245,380 tons, or almost 5.5 per cent. 

The total production of open hearth steel castings in 
1903, included above, amounted to 384,809 gross tons, of 
which 134,879 tons were made by the basic process and 
249,930 tons were made by the acid process. In 1902 
the production of open hearth steel castings amounted to 
367,879 tons, of which 112,404 tons were made by the 
basic process and 255,475 tons by the acid process. The 
following table gives the production of open hearth steel 
castings by the acid and basic processes in 1903 by 
States: 


Basic Acid 
eastings. castings. Total. 

States. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
New England, New York and 

OH OF. co kc cc cediesceese 5,311 830,783 36,094 

Pennsylvania .....cesessescces 14,483 150,749 165,232 

Ohio, Lilinois and other States.. 115,085 68,398 183,483 

eS. « o< da sda wie sewn 134,879 249,930 384,809 


In addition to the States enumerated in the table 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Tennessee, Alabama, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Missouri and California made open 
hearth steel castings in 1908. 
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St. Louis World’s Fair Notes. 


The display of carborundum in Machinery Hall forms 
one of the very interesting exhibits at the World’s Fair. 
A whirling pyramid of carborundum crystals scintillating 
all the colors of the spectrum forms the center of the ex- 
hibit, and grouped about it are numerous evidences of its 
usefulness. The story of the discovery of carborundum 
by Edward G. Acheson in 1890 is still unfamiliar to many 
and is told daily to scores of interested hearers. When 
it was first offered as a commercial product the price was 
$450 a pound, on account of the limited supply and the 
insufficient manufacturing facilities. These have since 
been so developed by the Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., that it is now made in immense quantities. 
Last year over 5,000,000 pounds were produced, and this 
year the production will probably exceed 8,000,000 
pounds. Besides the many forms in which carborundum 
is utilized, the exhibit contains several examples of the 
work it does. Among these is a partly ground 24-inch 
chilled iron roll from the J. T. Noye Mfg. Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. One of the wheels used by this company had 
a contents of 60 cubic inches and removed during its life 
8,710 cubic inches of iron. It is said a carborundum 
wheel will accomplish its work in about one-third of the 
time required by a steel tool. That it may be used on 
soft material as well as hard is demonstrated in a soft 
rubber roller lent by the American Wringer Company, 
which was fashioned by carborundum. Shoes and leather 
goods which have been worked by the abrasive are also 
shown, and the International Harvester Company has 
sent a mower knife that was sharpened with it. -The 
manufacture of carborundum is interesting. It is formed 
by fusing at a temperature of 7500 degrees sand, coke, 
salt and sawdust, and the result is the perfect crystals of 
carborundum. These are then ground and assorted by 
size into 29 different grades, which are next combined 
iato the various shapes in which it is used. The crystals 
are held together by an adhesive made of kaolin and 
water, being pressed in molds under heavy hydraulic 
pressure, anc finally baked for seven days in a heat 
which is slowly increased to 2500 degrees, followed by a 
gradual cooling y.rocess. The wheels at work are shown 
in the exhibit of the Landis Tool Company, adjoining the 
carborundum exhibit, and the substance is also shown as 
a part of the Niagara Falls exhibit in the Mining 
Building. 

The Capewell Horse Nail Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has an interesting booth where various styles of horse 
shoe nails are shown. These include corrugated nails 
requiring no clinching, nails for city use, lighter nails for 
soft country roads, and still more delicate nails for track 
use. All are made of the same metal, which is so tough 
that a nail rolled out to a ribbon the thickness of heavy 
paper and 8 feet long shows no sign of weakness, and 
may be coiled to fit in a pill box, while on being released 
it springs cut to its original straightness. 

The Fuiton & Walker Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has on exhibition in the Transportation Building a num- 
ber of automobile ambulances. One of these is a style 
called the coupé front. This is arranged to open at the 
sides as well as the rear, so that if the patient is able 
he may step in as though entering an ordinary carriage. 
Inside the occupant may sit or recline, as preferred. The 
side opening gives the surgeon access to the head 
and shoulders of the patient. The regular hospital am- 
bulances are equipped with all of the most modern and 
complete accessories and conveniences. The company also 
shows business vehicles for various purposes, mail 
wagons, delivery wagons, express wagons, &c. 

In the exceedingly comprehensive and instructive ex- 
hibit of locomotives in the Transportation Building the 
visitor may profitably spend hours of his time. The 
freight traffic of the country has seen a remarkable 
growth in the past ten years, and the changes which have 
been oceasioned in the locomotives to handle the heavier 
trains of to-day are very striking. Formerly a train 
averaged from 20 to 40 cars of 30 tons capacity each, 
whereas now trains of 60 to 100 50-ton cars are common. 
The requirements of passenger service have not been less 
exacting, though of a different nature. Speed is the all- 
important consideration rather than great tractive power. 
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One of the most interesting passenger locomotives is the 
one built by the American Locomotive Company for the 
Big Four, which is exhibited in motion, the engines being 
turned over by electric motors, while the whole is mount- 
ed on a continually revolving turntable. This is of the 
Atlantic type, having a four-wheeled front truck, four 
drivers and a pair of trailers. The weight of the engine 
and tender is 163 tons, and the weight on the driving 
wheels is 50 tons. Another locomotive of the same type 
is still heavier, having a weight of 55 tons on the drivers. 
It is a four-cylinder balanced compound, and is the most 
powerful passenger locomotive in the world. The fastest 
locomotives are of the Prairie type, the standard on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. They de- 
velop a speed of 90 to 100 miles an hour. One of this 
type exhibited weighs, with its tender, 160 tons, 76 tons 
being the weight on the drivers. An example of the 
Pacific type is also present. The’ weight on the drivers, 
of which there are three pairs, is 61 tons, and the total 
weight with tender is 145 tons. These engines are de 
signed especially for use where heavy grades are encount- 
ered and it is desirable to combine high speed and heavy 
tonnage. In the Baltimore & Ohio section the American 
Locomotive Company exhibits the heaviest freight loco- 
motive in the world. It has a total weight of 239 tons, 
with 167 en:its 12 driving wheels. This engine is intended 
for mountain service, and is of a most remarkable con- 
struction. There are no truck wheels or trailers, the 
entire weight being borne by the driving wheels. Natu- 
rally, the wheel base is very long, but the locomotive is 
capable of rounding short curves, as the frame is articu- 
lated so that each of the two sets of three pairs of wheels 
is independent of the other. This requires that each set 
shall have separate engine cylinders. The locomotive 
being a compound, the division is happily effected by con- 
necting the high pressure cylinders with the forward set 
of wheels and the low with the rear set. The size of the 
monster boiler is emphasized by the dwarfed appearance 
of the upper fixtures—sand box, valve boxes and smoke 
stack, the latter being so short that it resembles a napkin 
ring in its proportions. 

The most complete collection of firearms in the world 
is the interesting exhibit offered by the United States 
Cartridge Company of Lowell, Mass., in the Forestry, 
Fish and Game Building. In them it is possible to trace 
the gradual development in the art of gun making from 
the earliest times down to the present. The cases contain- 
ing the arms are ranged in rows and numbered according 
to the period represented. Bow guns, flintlock muskets, 
blunderbusses and Oriental guns, with their long barrels 
and quaint stocks, many of them beautifully carved or 
inlaid, are among the interesting types to be seen. Other 
weapons are famous historically. One was dug up at 
Antietam after it had lain buried for 27 years; the stock 
was petrified and the barrel a mass of rust. Another is 
a rifle used by John Brown in the Kansas campaign, and 
still another one that was taken from Sitting Bull in 
1876. But perhaps the most wonderful piece in the col- 
lection is a gun made in England in 1586 by John Cook- 
son. It is beautifully chased and inlaid, and has a 
mechanism which was a marvel for its time, as it is 
breech loading and practically a magazine rifle. These 
improvements were not supposed to have been invented 
until centuries after. 

SS 

Charles Churchill & Co., Limited, engineers and im- 
porters of American machine tools, London, England, 
were greatly annoyed some three or four years since by 
a person who traveled in this country, sometimes claim- 
ing to be the son of Mr. Churchill and sometimes the son 
of Lord Armstrong, and giving various other names. Pub- 
lication of the imposture stopped his operations, but he 
has started again. Recently a New England manufac- 
turer advised the firm that a man representing himself 
as the son of Mr. Churchill and the manager of the 
firm’s Birmingham house, had endeavored to borrow 
money enough to get back to New York. The trade is 
warned against giving any consideration to either this 
person or others who may attempt to secure funds 
through a professed connection with Charles Churchill & 
Co., Limited. 
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The Ridgway Two-Belt Conveyor. 
It is necessary to trough an endless belt when it is 


used for conveying material. This is usually done either 
by using sets of three supporting rollers (one horizontal 
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on the shafts. Furthermore, there is difficulty in keep- 
ing rollers lubricated on the inclined shafts of the three- 
roller system. 

When, in the course of time, the carrier belt of the 
two-belt system requires renewal the cost of its renewal 
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Fig. 1 Ridgway Conveyor with Troughing Blocks Ready te Receive the Carrier Belt. 


and two inclined), or by using coned rollers. In either 
case the wear on the belt is more or less severe. If coned 
rollers are used, the bottom of the belt is subjected to 
the scouring action of the roller, which is greatest near 
the edges of the belt, the surface velocity of the roller 
being obviously greater there than at the center of the 
belt. If the three-roller system is used, the belt in time 
wears out along the line of intersection of the horizontal 
roller with the inclined roller, where the belt is bent. 
To overcome these causes of wear the “ two-belt ” system, 
herewith illustrated, was invented by John J. Ridgway. 

Supporting rollers are used which do not run loose on 
shafts, but the shaft runs in bearings, thus materially 
reducing the friction and effecting more perfect lubrica- 
cation. Fig. 1 shows the lower or supporting belt resting 
upon the rollers. Bolted to this belt will be seen the blocks 
that serve to support the carrier belt and to give it a 
trough shape. Fig. 2 shows the two belts traveling to 
gether over the rollers, the upper belt carrying the load 
of gravel or stone. A particularly noteworthy feature is 
the absence of deflection or waves usually seen where a 
single conveyor belt passes over rollers. 

A side view and cross section are shown in Figs. 3 and 
4. It will be seen, in the cross section, that the belt, 
which is troughed so as to carry the gravel or stone, does 
not run in the trough on its return, but is supported on 
the lower rollers and in turn supports the belt to which 
the troughing blocks are fastened. The side view shows 
that each belt has its own head pulley at each end of the 
conveyor, and that a chain running over sprocket wheels 
makes both belts travel precisely at the same speed, thus 
insuring complete absence of slip of the carrier belt on 
the troughing blocks. Near each head pulley is a trough- 
ing roller that lifts the carrier belt off the troughing 
blocks so as to obviate any rubbing at the moment the 
two belts separate. 

With regard to the cost of such a system, the manu- 
facturers state that the two belts used cost no more than 
the single belt used in other systems, because not only 
is each belt of lighter weight, but machine made belts 
are used, costing far less per foot than the hand made 
belts required to stand the wear incident to the one-belt 
systems. Moreover, it is claimed that the power plant 
of the two-belt system need not be so great as for the 
one-belt system of equal capacity, due to the fact that the 
rolling friction of rollers having shafts running in bear- 
ings is much less than the rolling friction of rollers loose 


is obviously less than would be the case were a heavier 
and more expensive belt needed for this purpose. 

Another advantage claimed for the light belts of the 
two-belt system is that the fewer the plies in a belt the 





Fig. 2.-—Ridgway Conveyor in Use, Showing Absence of 


Deflection. 


longer its life when subject to bending. When a belt 
passes“around a pulley its outer fibers are in tension and 
its inner fibers in compression; the thicker the belt the 
greater the stresses in the extreme fibers, consequently 
the greater the tendency of one ply to “creep” upon the 
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next ply, and thus in time to break the bond between the 
successive plies of the belt. To minimize this effect a belt 
should be as thin as possible, consistent with strength— 
an object which is attained in the two-belt system, where 
the load is divided between two light belts. 

The advantages claimed for the two-belt system as 
compared with the single belt systems of conveying are 
thus enumerated: 1, the conveying system is lighter; 
2, it is self lubricating and has dust proof bearings; 3, as 
a consequence of the two foregoing factors, less power is 
required; 4, when the carrier belt requires renewal the 
cost of a new belt is approximately one-half as much as 
the renewal of the best type of single conveyor belt; 5, the 





Fig. 5.—vcross Section of the Ridgway Two-Belt Conveyor 


bending strain due to the load on the belts is distributed 
so that both belts run with practically no sag between the 
rollers; 6, in consequence of the foregoing factor the 
life of both belts is longer than with other systeins, in 
spite of the fact that lighter and cheaper belts are used. 
The manufacturer of this system is the Ridgway Belt 
Conveyor Company, 29 Broadway, New York City. 
Se eS ae 


Central American Notes. 


San Jos&, C. A., September 15, 1904.—The re-election 
of President Estrada Cabrera in Guatemala has given 
renewed life to business of all kinds in that country, and 
it is now confidently expected that this will serve to 
stimulate work on the Northern Railway, thus making 
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of them being of steel and corrugated iron, this having 
proved to be the best anti-earthquake material in the 
several shake-ups they have had in Salvador. It is ex- 
pected to connect the whole section with the Pacific by 
rail within a year and a half. Quezaltenango, Retal- 
hulen, Mazatenango and several other nearby towns a!- 
ready have electric lights, telephones and telegraphs. 
New market places with iron buildings are to be erected 
by the government in the first three named places. 

At Panama some friction with the American author- 
ities has been engendered, due to the postal regulations 
for the islands of Culebro, Perico and several others, 
which the natives claim should not be under the juris- 
diction of the United States. But it is believed this mat- 
ter will soon be arranged amicably. The new monetary 
law is working well, and, as it is based on the Americar 
system, it greatly facilitates business with our country. 
It is probable that the Colombian coinage will quickly 
disappear from circulation. 

An American contract has nearly brought Nicaragua 
and Honduras to the verge of war. Nicaragua gave a 
concession to the Diedrich syndicate to mine in the 
Cabo de Gracious and Cocos districts, as also to navigate 
the Wanks River. All this happens to be in a disputed 
zone on the boundary of Honduras. But lately a meeting 
of the presidents was held and the matter left to arbi- 
tration. It is understood that the Diedrichs paid $100,- 
000 for the rights to work in the district mentioned. In 
Honduras the Western gold mines have been abandoned 
by the Goslings, but a new company has now taken hold 
and will bring in American machinery to do the work. 
The gold is found in thin sheets and scales in the quartz 
rock. 

There are many new enterprises starting up in differ- 
ent parts of Central America in connection with the 
Panama Canal work. This is natural, and business will 
increase daily, because Panama, with its extreme heat 
and fever conditions, can never become a base of sup- 
plies. C. 

- ne 

When the Russo-Japanese war is over it will be highly 
interesting to obtain complete and authoritative reports 
of the methods and the success obtained through the use 
of the Goldschmidt thermite in making repairs. It is 
reported that very large quantities of thermite have been 
repeatedly purchased and have been shipped to both the 
Russian and Japanese navies. Just in what manner and 





Fig. 4. 


it possible for the American contractors to finish the line 
to the Pacific within two years. Contracts for the branch 
line which will connect Salvador with the Atlantie are 
now being let. Once this branch is completed it will 
place Salvador 1500 miles nearer to New York. The 
exhibits sent by all these countries to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis are creditable and com- 
prise hundreds of varieties of precious woods of many 
unknown kinds, coffee, spices, fruits, cotton, gold, silver. 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, opals, &e. 

The recent cyclone on the Pacific Coast swept away 
the pier ends at Champerico, as well as a number of 
barges and cargo boats. It is the intention of the pier 
company to use steel throughout in the repairs and to 
extend the length of the pier. Quezaltenango, the second 
city of the Republic of Guatemala, is rapidly coming to 
the front again, the shipments of coffee from the district 
having been very large. New buildings for the munici- 
pality and government offices have been erected, many 
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to what extent the thermite has been used to repair in- 
juries to the hull and to the machinery of the fighting 
ships is not known as yet. 


Experiments with several kinds of smokeless pow- 
der of various forms have been begun at the United 
States Proving Ground, at Indian Head, Md. The pref- 
erence thus far seems to be for the macaroni shaped 
powder, rather than the several flat forms. An endeavor 
will be made to find a satisfactory ammunition bag, pos- 
sibly of smokeless powder cloth, and twice as long as 
the present bag. If the smokeless powder can be suc- 
cessfully made in strips 40 inches long, the larger size 
bag will be adopted for use in the navy. The advantage 
of this will be that only two bags will be required for the 
charge for the 12-inch gun, instead of the present four, 
and thus the operation of loading will be shortened, and 
the rate of fire of the piece correspondingly increased. 
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The Determination of Carbon. 


With Special Reference to the Stability of 
Carbon Compounds in Steel. 


BY JAMES A. AUPPERLE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Baker* stated that in the determination of carbon, 
when the moist carbonaceous residue is dried at 100 de- 
grees C, there is a loss of carbon due to the formation 
of carbon dioxide. As it requires from one and a half 
to two hours to dry the residue at 90 degrees C., it will 
mean that much time can be saved when it is shown 
that it can be dried in about 20 minutes without loss. 
In presenting this article,-the writer has gone to ex- 
tremes in introducing unfavorable conditions in order to 
prove beyond a doubt that the carbonaceous residue can 
be dried without loss at temperatures above 100 degrees 
C. The steels experimented with were made by the open 
hearth, Bessemer and crucible process, containing the 
carbon, as shown by microscopical examination, in the 
form of pearlite, sorbite, martensite and cementite. 

Drying the Residue of Hypo-Aeolic Steel.—It was 
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Standard containing 1.06 per cent. carbon was heated at 
125 degrees for 15 hours it suffered a loss of 0.06 per 
cent. Other samples containing about 1 per cent. carbon 
showed about the same rate of loss. Assuming that the 
oxidation is at a uniform rate, this would be at the rate 
of 0.002 per cent. in 30 minutes, drying. 

Cementite the Most Unstable Constituent.—When 
drying the residue at high temperatures, those steels con- 
taining cementite showed the most loss, especially if they 
contained chromium. A steel containing 0.60 per cent. 
chromium and containing 1.01 per cent. carbon showed 
no loss when dried for 30 minutes at 125 degrees C. 
When dried for 30 minutes at 200 degrees C. it yielded 
0.73 per cent., or a loss of 0.28 per cent. 

Cementite, pearlite and sorbite can be burned at & 
dull red heat, while martensite requires a higher temper- 
ature for complete combustion. 

Tungsten steel can be dried without loss at 125 degrees 
C. High speed tool steel containing chromiun, tungsten 
and molybdenum is analyzed for carbon by the chromic 
acid method. 

Effect of Nitrates and Nitric Acid.—Should the copper 
salt be contaminated with nitrates, it should cause no 
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Special Form of Apparatus Used. 


THE DETERMINATION OF CARBON. 


found that open hearth steel containing 0.09 per cent. 
carbon could be dried for 30 minutes at 200 degrees C. 
and suffer no loss of carbon. Above 0.09 carbon to 0.80 
carbon, same existing as pearlite or sorbite, there was 
a maximum loss of 0.053 per cent. in crucible steel con- 
taining 0.817 per cent. carbon when the residue was 
dried for 30 minutes at 200 degrees C. The same steel 
when dried for 5 to 10 minutes at 200 degrees C. showed 
no appreciable loss. Under these conditions (drying in 5 
to 10 minutes) the samples are completely dried, and the 
residue attains this temperature for a very short time, 
owing to the rapid evaporation of the moisture. It must 
not be understood that the writer is advocating drying 
at 200 degrees C., but it was necessary to carry this 
temperature in order to incur loss, and to study the 
effect of time and temperature upon the various carbon 
constituents. 

In steel containing up to 1.30 per cent. carbon there 
is no loss when the residue is dried for 15 minutes at 
150 degrees C. Steel containing 1.47 per cent. carbon 
yielded 1.41 per cent. when dried for 15 minutes at 150 
degrees C., thus showing a loss of 0.06 per cent. Of all 
samples of steel examined there is no loss when the 
residue is dried for 30 minutes at 125 degrees C., samples 
being completely dry in 20 minutes. In noting the effect 
of time, it was found that when the International Steel 





* Baker (J. C. §., li, 253). Carbon containing moisture gives 
rise to CO, when heated at 100 degrees C. 


concern, as the writer found they do not vitiate the re- 
sult. 


To 60 c. cm. of cuprammonium chloride there was 
added a filtered solution containing 20 grams of ammo- 
nium nitrate. The steel was dissolved in this solution, 
the residue was dried at 125 degrees C. for 30 minutes; 
none of the stee] examined showed any loss of carbon. 

There are few things of more importance than tight 
joints in the apparatus, and if the results are low, and 
come from loose joints, the difficulty is easily located by 
using a 500 c. em. flask half filled with water, and closed 
with a two-hole rubber stopper carrying an L tube, con- 
nected by a rubber tube with the apparatus, and one 
straight 30-inch glass tube reaching almost to the bottom 
of the flask. As the pressure increases the water rises in 
the perpendicular tube. When about a 20-inch column of 
water can be maintained for five minutes the apparatus 
is considered tight, and the tester is removed. 

Nitrates having been found to have no effect upon the 
accuracy of a carbon determination, it was desired to 
note the effect of adding 5 per cent. by volume of nitric 
acid to the solution of the copper salt, as this may be 
done inadvertently. 

In addition to the 5 per cent. of hydrochloric acid 
contained in the solution of cuprammonium chloride, a 
further addition of 5 per cent. by volume of nitric acid, 
equivalent to 15 per cent. by weight of the copper salt, 
was added thereto. 
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Of the several samples of steel examined, whether 
containing chromium, or tungsten, or whether they were 
straight carbon steel, not one showed any loss when car- 
bonaceous residue was dried for 30 minutes at 125 de- 
grees C. Hence 5 per cent. nitric acid is without effect 
on accuracy of carbon results. 

The following table shows the results when the car- 
bonaceous residue is dried at temperatures above 100 
degrees C.: 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
carbon earbon carbon carbon earbon 


dried 2 dried% dried 4 dried10 dried % 
hours at hourat hour at minutes at honr at 


Carbon as— 90° Cc. we° Cc. 166°C. Be°CP. BO°G 
RE 0.090 0.097 0.095 0.095 0.092 
8 ee 0.240 0.240 0.242 0.239 0.209 
Re ae 0.440 0.430 0.428 0.420 0.399 
re 0.700 0.686 0.692 0.680 0.662 
Dy ceeveda sd ee 0.720 0.704 0.711 0.717 0.694 
ee 0.690 0.691 0.700 0.700 0.659 
a 0.817 0.812 0.803 0.800 0.764 
Sorbite and cementite 0.934 0.942 0.937 0.900 0.897 
Sorbite and cementite 1.013 1.014 0.980 0.890 0.730 


Sorbite and cementite 1.077 1.069 1.070 0.971 0.850 
Martensite, cementite 1.040 1.039 1.050 0.960 0.880 
Martensite, cementite 1.100 1.110 1.100 1.012 0.930 
Sorbite, cementite... .1.024 1.019 1.030 0.850 0.790 
Martensite, cementite 1.470 1.465 1.410 1.210 1.000 
Sorbite, cementite... .1.280 1.299 1,270 1.030 0.980 
Sorbite, cementite.. .1.220 1.190 1.220 1.090 1.030 
‘Sorbite, cementite.. .1.470 1.480 1.410 1.120 1.060 


Description of Apparatus——The apparatus used in 
these experiments was designed by the writer and is 
shown in accompanying engraving. It consists of a 
platinum crucible, 6, closed by a nickel stopper, 9, carry- 
ing a ground joint without washers of any kind. An an- 
nular water jacket, 10, surrounds the crucible, through 
which pass both inlet and exit tubes, 11 and 12. The 
exit tube 12 is connected directly with a 10-bulb Meyer 
tube containing 100 c. cm. of a 2% per cent. solution of 
barium hydrate. This exit tube has a bundle of fine 
platinum wire within it, just below the bottom of the 
‘crucible. This wire answers two purposes: First, to 
absorb the heat from the bottom of crucible until tube 
12 is hot enough to oxidize all carbon monoxide to dioxide, 
and, second, to assist in oxidation of carbon monoxide. 

This apparatus requires no copper oxide, and will do 
good work without the bundle of platinum wire, but the 
speed is limited without wire. The inlet tube 11 is con- 
mected with a straight tube containing stick caustic potash. 
‘This in turn is connected to washing bottle, 20, containing 
caustic potash. The pipette, 22, prevents any recession 
of potash into U-tube, 32, should there be any back pres- 
sure. The platinum U-tube, 32, surrounded by a water 
jacket, 25, is heated to redness at the bend, and performs 
the function of oxidizing to carbon dioxide all carbon 
compounds likely to contaminate the air or oxygen used 
for combustion. Some chemists use a cumbersome pre- 
heating furnace for this purpose. They will appreciate 
the advantage of so small and efficient a substitute, 
termed by the writer a “ preheater.” The water jacket 
of the preheater can be connected with the water jacket 
of the crucible, and one connection serves to connect it 
with the water service, and another to the drain into 
the sink. 

Walters * showed that no copper oxide is necessary 
when a platinum tube is used. He made a combustion in 
10 minutes, and suggested that it might be possible to 
make one in less time. 

Description of Method.—One gram of high carbon 
steel is dissolved in 60 c. cm. cuprammonic chloride con- 
tained in a 4-ounce, wide mouth, glass stoppered bottle. 
Violent agitation usually causes the steel to go into solu- 
tion in five minutes. After solution the bottle can be 
placed in a centrifuge and whirled for a minute. The 
residue settles in a compact mass, and the solution filters 
very rapidly. A Gooch crucible is used for filtering. 

After washing the residue with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and water, the crucible is heated to 125 degrees for 
15 to 30 minutes. It is then placed in the special com- 
bustion crucible. The preheater being hot, the crucible 
is heated to redness, oxygen or air being forced through 








* Walters (KE. S. of W. Pa., December, 1902). Not 
estimation of carbon by combustion in iron me steel. _—o 
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the apparatus in the meantime at the rate of 100 to 150 
c. cm. per minute, and same continued for five minutes. 

The barium carbonate formed is filtered on a 7 cm. 
paper, washed with boiled distilled water, burned and 
weighed. It was found that the oxygen or air could be 
forced through the apparatus at the maximum rate of 
250 c. cm. per minute, and three minutes is sufficient to 
sweep all carbon dioxide into the absorption bulb, and 
no carbon escaped complete oxidation or passed through 
100 c. em. of barium hydrate. If less than 100 c. cm. is 
used, or there is much less than 25 grams barium hydrate 
to the liter, then there is loss from some carbon dioxide 
passing through unabsorbed when using 250 c. cm. air 
per minute. It is also shown that the least amount of 
air that would oxidize a 1 per cent. carbon and com- 
pletely sweep it into the barium hydrate was 400 c. cm.; 
100 to 150 c. cm. of air per minute for five minutes has 
been found to give good results. 

Permeability of Platinum to CO:s.*—In making a 
comparison between this special crucible and a porce- 
lain tube, it was found that when the air in both cases 
is under excess pressure the amount of blank obtained 
was exactly the same, under the same conditions. Much 
has been written about platinum being permeable to CO,, 
but the writer does not concur with other chemists on 
this point, unless the platinum is crystallized or has a 
crack in it. 

Tracing the Blank.—It was found that the porcelain 
tube gave a blank, and the writer, being anxious to know 
from whence it came, collected the oxygen after it had 
once passed through the red hot tube loaded with copper 
oxide. Under these conditions there could not be any- 
thing combustible in the collected oxygen. But in re- 
passing this purified oxygen through the apparatus again 
the same blank was obtained as before. This proved 
but one thing—namely, that the oxidation of the rubber 
connections gave the blank. 


Tahle Showing Time and Amount of Air Necessary for Combustion. 


C em. 
Carbon. Cc. cm. airper Time. Carbon 
Per cent. air. minute. Minutes. Per ct. Remarks. 
0.934 380 76 5 0.947 
0.934 300 60 5 0.926 
1,22 350 117 3 1.229 
1.22 250 83 3 1.010 Not enough air. 
1.22 500 250 2 1.080 Time too short. 
9.99 4C0 80 5 0.979 
0.99 500 170 3 0.997 
0.99 600 60 10 0.979 
0.99 1,000 66 15 0.984 
0.99 650 325 2 9.890 Too fast, time short. 
0.99 400 100 4 0.984 
0.99 300 60 5 0.840 Not enough air. 
0.99 1,000 250 4 0.988 
0.99 600 57 7 1.005 
1.05 1,500 250 6 1.059 


Concluding Remarks.—Barium hydrate} gives a 
more granular precipitate when used hot. This is best 
done by using a 4-liter flask and keeping a 44-inch argand 
flame beneath it. A siphon having a rubber tube 
controlled by a pinch cock is very convenient. The en- 
tering air is purified by passing through a tube contain- 
ing stick potash. Barium carbonate is most easily 
washed by keeping the boiled distilled water in a reser- 
voir about 3 feet above the table, two tubes depend- 
ing therefrom, one without a nozzle to quickly run water 
into the tube, and the other with a fine nozzle to stir up 
and wash the barium carbonate. A wooden support con- 
taining two perpendicular pieces of wood, each suitably 
notched, is very convenient to hold the Meyer bulb. It 
can then be quickly removed and set aside to make place 
for the succeeding bulb. 

When the carbonaceous residue is ignited wet a com- 
bustion can be finished in 20 minutes from the time 
sample is received. 

It occurs that joints are not well ground on some 
dissolving bottles. These can "be ground by moistening 
the stopper, adding a small amount of flour emery and 
revolving stopper in mouth of bottle. 


* Deville and Troost (C. N., vii, 294), (and others), Platinum 
tubes are porous to gases and vapors at high temperatures. 


~ ¢ Communicated to the writer by H. E. Walters, Pittsburgh, 
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The Mietz & Weiss Reversing Clutch. 


In The Iron Age of January 28 last there was de- 
scribed a two-cylinder Mietz & Weiss marine kerosene 
engine, as manufactured by August Mietz, 128 Mott 
street, New York City. This engine was fitted with a 
reversing clutch for forward and astern driving of the 
propeller, in which some modifications have since been 
made to the betterment of its construction. These changes 
may be discerned by comparing Fig. 3 of the former arti- 
cle with the accompanying illustration. The principle of 
operation is the same as before, the change in direction 
of motion being obtained by throwing the controlling 
handle forward or backward or from left to right, as it 
is seen in the illustration. 

This lever marked A in the drawing herewith is 
bifurcated at its lower end, pivotally mounted below the 
shaft and engages lugs on a-phosphor bronze collar on the 
shaft. Adjoining this collar and keyed to the shaft 
are two other collars, B and C, with ball bearings he- 
tween them and the nonrotating collar which connects 
with the lever. Shifting the lever to the left causes the 
shaft to force the clutch disk D into contact with a 
friction surface on the interior of the drum E. This drum 
is rigidly secured to the end of the engine shaft F, and 
with the mechanism in the position which has just been 
indicated both shafts are caused to run in the same di- 
rection, With the lever in its central position all clutch 
surfaces are disengaged, allowing the engine to run idle, 
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New Publications. 


Facts About Peat—Peat Fuel and Peat Coke: How to 
Make It and How to Use It; What It Costs and What 
It is Worth. By T. H. Leavitt. Publishers, Lee & 
Shepard, 202 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. Pages 
115. Price, $1. 


The author of this interesting work has for many 
years been making a practical and intelligent study of 
peat as a fuel, until he has come to have a widely ex- 
tended reputation as an authority on a subject which has 
of late been given much serious attention. Years ago, 
when he was operating a plant for the manufacture of 
peat fuel at Lexington, Mass., he published a treatise 
bearing the same name as the volume now fresh from 
the presses of his publisher. The renewed interest that 
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Cross Section of the Mietz & Weiss Reversing Clutch. 


while the outer shaft remains stationary. Throwing the 
lever to the right engages the friction disk G with a fric- 
tion surface on the interior of the drum at the opposite 
end from the first mentioned surface, so that it rotates in 
the same direction as the engine. G is not fixed to the 
shaft, but revolves on a sleeve, which is restrained from 
rotating with the shaft by a feather in the bearing L. 
The friction G is also a bevel gear, and engages with in- 
termediate gears H and I, giving the gear J rotation in 
the opposite direction. A friction surface on the inside 
of D is engaged with a friction on the bevel gear J, which 
transmits the reverse motion to the outer shaft. 

A ball thrust bearing, K, between the drum E and 
the standard L takes the thrust of the casing when the 
mechanism is operated in its reverse direction—that is, 
with the lever to the right. Similarly a ball thrust bear- 
ing, M, at the opposite end of the drum casing takes the 
thrust attending the operation of the mechanism with 
the lever at its left hand position. Ball bearings are also 
provided for the idler gears H and I to reduce the fric- 
tion when they are in action. The casing is made in two 
parts, which are held together by long bolts, allowing the 
gears to be exposed for inspecting or repairing. These re- 
versing clutches are furnished complete as shown, but 
without the lever and bracket, which may be arranged to 
suit any special conditions, as the device is obviously 
adapted for many other purposes besides the reversing of 
nropeller shafts. 


has been given the subject since the coal famine resulted 
in so great a demand for the older book, long out of print, 
that the author was led to prepare a substitute volume 
which brings the subject up to date and contains much 
information that will be of value to those who have taken 
up the question of peat for serious consideration, and 
especially to those who contemplate investing money in 
the business. Classing the methods of preparing peat for 
fuel under two general classes, pressing and condensing, 
Mr. Leavitt expresses himself strongly in faver of the 
latter process, which is the method embodied in a ma- 
chine of his own design. This machine was originally 
put into operation more than 30 years ago and has been 
recently perfected, its several stages of development being 
shown in the volume. The secret of preparing the fuel 
is the expelling of the water contained, which is a very 
large percentage of its weight, and rendering it non- 
absorbent after it has been converted into a mineral like 
substance. Mr. Leavitt maintains that extreme pressure 
cannot accomplish the desired end, as proved by repeated 
attempts, and that when pressure is employed after 
evaporation—that is, after the peat has been made dry— 
“the plastic and adhesive properties of the material, 
necessary to produce a compact and enduring mass, are 
not only not developed, but are actually destroyed, and 
the ‘particles composing the block of fuel are held to- 
gether only by force of compact or pressure, the effect 
of which yields alike to fire and water. Fire disin- 
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tegrates it and water dissolves it. Handling and trans- 
portation tend to crumble it.” The condensing process, 
which Mr. Leavitt believes in as the real solution of the 
problem, consists of grinding and mincing the wet peat 
until it is of the consistency of mortar and then form- 
ing it into briquettes which are dried, no pressure being 
employed. 

Apart from the discussion of the best methods of 
procuring the crude peat and of the preparation of the 
fuel and its coke, the author gives much interesting in- 
formation on the general subject, including tests of the 
fuel for steam purposes, both in stationary boilers and in 
locomotives; the value of the fuel for metallurgical pur- 
poses, for which it has been employed for a great many 
years; its value as a domestic fuel; its antiseptic value; 
its cost ana its by-products. Running through the various 
chapters is a gleaning of the history of the curious fuel 
that exists in countless miles of boglands all over the 
temperate zones. Very striking in the story of peat is 
the long series of failures that had followed attempts to 
develop it as a cheap and efficient fuel. Mr. Leavitt be- 
lieves that by the process of condensation the whole prob- 
lem will be solved and that peat, existing everywhere out- 
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The Riddell Gas Washer. 


The characteristic feature of the new blast furnace 
gas washer, illustrated herewith, is that it treats the 
gas in a thin sheet, insuring the washing of every par- 
ticle of gas. It is the invention of Joseph Riddell and 
his son, W. A. Riddell, of Wheatland, Pa., and has been 
patented in their names. 

The washer is built of heavy plate throughout, and is 
rectangular in plan, with two conical bottom portions, F, 
in which the ore dust is precipitated to the bottom over 
the traps. The gas is first admitted into an equalizing 
chamber, B, from the downcomer pipe A, which conveys 
the waste gases from the furnace to the stoves and boil- 
ers. This chamber is formed by a plate extending 
from the top of the tank down into the water, and 
completely across the tank, as shown. Its duty is to 
take up the force of any “kicks,” or explosions, which 
may occur in the furnace, and to prevent large pieces of 
coke which may be blown over from getting into the 
four long pipes C, doing so by allowing them to pass 
through the opening shown down into the water over the 
trap. After leaving the equalizing chamber the gas 
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End and Side Elevations of the Riddell Gas Washer. 


side of the tropic zone, will be a very important factor 
in the fuel question of the near future. He gives credit 
to several more or less successful efforts now making to 
place peat upon: the market. 


The Far Eastern Review, a monthly review of the 
Far Eastern trade, finance and engineering, dedicated to 
the industrial development of trade in the Philippines 
and Far Hastern countries, is a new periodical published 
in Manila, P. I., by George Bronson Rea, an engineer and 
newspaper man formerly of New York. The first issue 
made its appearance in June, and had a number of ex- 
ceedingly interesting articles. Notable among them were 
the following: ‘“ Approved Water System for Manila,” 
by J. F. Case, engineer in charge; “ Modern Rice Cul- 
ture,” by Wilbur J. Béaudeau, rice culturist, Bureau of 
Agriculture, Philippine Islands, and “Iron Region of 
Angat, Province of Bulacan, Luzon,” by H. D. McCaskey, 
chief of Mining Bureau. The regular departments under 
which items of Far Eastern news interest will be col- 
lected are railroads, building news, mining review, con- 
struction and engineering news,. financial review, indus- 
trial notes and markets. These items will be largely ob- 
tained from the daily and weekly press of the Bast. The 
publisher announces it as his purpose “to assemble to- 
gether the vast amount of industrial and trade informa- 
tion of the East, so as to show the business opportunities 
in various lines, making the review of general interest 
and value, not only in the commercial centers of the 
East, but to the capitalists and manufacturers of the 
United States and Europe.” The field is a new one and 
_ is large and important. It has never been covered be- 
fore and there is every reason to anticipate success for 
the new publication. 


passes into the long pipes C, each of which has two 
slots, d d, on its lower side. It issues from these slots 
in thin sheets the entire length of the pipes and is im- 
pinged on the water in that shape. It then passes up 
around the pipes into the top of the tank and through 
the outlet marked BE, thence to the stoves and boilers. 
The precipitated dust descends over the traps and is 
discharged into the drain H below at the will of the 
operator by opening the weighted gates. The curved 
pipe g is an overflow to waste the surplus water into 
the drain. The water inlet pipe h is at the opposite end of 
the tank, just under the gas inlet. A cleaning door, I, 
provided at one end, allows the pipes to be removed if 
necessary. 

This process is calculated to remove 85 per cent. of the 
dust in furnace gas. Besides being simple, compact and 
efficient, it can be constructed at little expense. Several 
prominent concerns operating blast furnaces have shown 
an interest in the washer, and one is soon to be placed in 
one of the Shenango Valley furnaces. 

ue Oe 


““ Nomex ” is the name of a device recently brought out 
in England for rendering all receptacles containing in- 
flammable liquids secure from explosion. It is a mod- 
ification of the Davy lamp, with the addition of a fusible 
cap. The orifice to the tank is made the outlet for a 
perforated tube which descends to the liquid. This al- 
lows any heated gas to escape and burn on the outside, 
but will not permit the flame to get into the interior. 
The cap for this orifice consists of a plug of fusible 
metal, which will melt at a relatively high temperature, 
and allow the gas found to escape, and burn quietly on 
the outside, thus preventing all possibility of a disruptive 
explosion. 
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The Business Outlook. 


So far as the crops can make it, this is not to be a 
year of calamity. The season is so well advanced that, 
with the exception of cotton, the agricultural outcome 
can be referred to with certainty. Even in the case of 
cotton, no fears now exist of serious damage, as picking is 
in full swing from Virginia to Texas. No crop has proved 
a failure, although all have fallen somewhat under the 
high expectations of the early summer. At that time the 
prospects favored a yield of wheat at least equal to that 
of last year, and record breaking crops of corn and cotton. 
It now appears to be generally accepted that the combined 
winter and spring wheat crops will not amount to more 
than 525,000,000 bushels; that the production of corn will 
be from 2,000,000,000 to 2,250,000,000 bushels, and that 
the yield of cotton will be from 11,500,000 to 12,000,000 
bales. The outturn of other agricultural products has 
been excellent, generally equaling, if not exceeding, the 
results of the best recent years. The nearest approach to 
a calamity was in the Northwest, where the spring wheat 
suffered from rust; but the latest reports from that sec- 
tion are not nearly so disturbing as those sent out when 
the blight was first observed and speculators exagger- 
The 
entire country was exceptionally free from drought, and, 
although rain was abundant, yet it was excessive in only 
a comparatively limited section. In fact, the year may be 
regarded as a generally favorable one for agriculturists. 
Not only have they been blessed with fair crops, but they 
are getting remunerative prices for them. As the pros- 
perity of this country depends so largely upon the pros- 
perity of the farmer and planter, the foundations have 
thus been laid for another period of good business. 

In all business calculations the crops of the three 
great staples, wheat, corn and cotton, receive most con- 
sideration. They are of the highest importance, not only 
because of their direct value to home interests, but also 
for their bearing upon international trade. It may be 
assumed that a short crop of any staple, sold at a high 
price, is just as good for the producer as a large crop 
sold at a low price. But the larger crop furnishes much 
more traffic to railroads, and what is of more importance, 
it enables the consumer to supply his wants more cheaply. 
Dear necessaries of life bear hard upon the workingman, 
who demands higher wages to enable him to support him- 
self and his family, and the cost of production of manu- 
factured products is enhanced. 


ated its extent for the purpose of forcing up prices. 


A diminished surplus in 
any staple over the actual necessities of the country also 
adversely affects our international trade. It would be 
highly advantageous for us if at this time, when the 
world’s wheat crop has suffered a heavy shortage, we 
were in possession of a good surplus for export, and could 
thus increase our trade balance abroad. But we will 
probably have little or no wheat to spare, and may, in- 
deed, consider ourselves fortunate if we are not obliged 
to import some before the next crop is threshed. As to 
corn and cotton, we are much more favorably situated. 
We will have a surplus of both. The quantity of corn 
exported may not be very large, but the surplus crop will 
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supply bountiful food for hogs and cattle, and thus it 
will go abroad in the form of meat and provisions. 

When the year opened the prediction was freely made 
by business interests that, unless serious disaster o0c- 
curred to the crops, a great stride would be made toward 
recovery from the depression which set in during the 
summer of 1903. A widespread crop failure, with the 
usual hesitation of a Presidential election year, would 
have been a very severe strain, following the impairment 
of confidence by the heavy decline in securities. But the 
time has passed for such a disaster, and the future is 
regarded with confidence, based largely upon the sound 
condition of the farming community. That this view is 
taken by capitalists is demonstrated by the strength of 
securities. Prices of railroad and industrial stocks are 
advancing, and timidity is rapidly giving way to courage. 
Little apprehension appears to be felt with regard to the 
Presidential election, and, unless some untoward influence 
should project itself, the spirit of confidence which has 
been awakened will lead to the resumption of enterprises 
held in abeyance, and the undertaking of new ones. Less 
machinery is idle now than a month ago, and gradually 
more and more wheels will revolve until our manufac- 
turing industries are again fairly active. This, however, 
may require several months, as winter is at hand, with its 
usual interruption to outdoor work. But with the ap- 
pearance of spring a great increase in business is con- 
fidently expected. 

Meantime, while the crops have been maturing, the 
iron trade has been making progress toward a sounder 
basis. Prices have not been maintained at the high level 
of last year, but the changed conditions of general busi- 
ness have been recognized and reductions have been made 
which have brought iron and steel products more nearly 
in line with them. Pig iron, which is under the least 
control of any iron or steel commodity, being most free 
to be influenced by variations in the demand, has gone 
through a period of ebbing consumption and declining 
prices, and is now on the mend, with a steady increase in 
Finished iron and steel products, on which reduc- 
tions in prices have been made, may not immediately 
respond to the inducements thus offered to buyers: but 
favorable indications of better trade are seen in the 
reported improvement in specifications on contracts, some 
of which date back to the early months of the year. 
Steel rails alone have successfully resisted the general 
impulse toward a lower level of values, but the reason for 
this is plain. Railroad companies have been forced to 
economize this year and lower prices on rails would not 
have brought much additional business to the mills, 
whereas, any reduction made would have correspondingly 
cut down the figures named in contracts, thus lessening 
profits without any compensating advantage. It is only 
reasonable to expect that the close of the year will find 
rails in line with other steel products. The improvement 
in earnings now being reported by railroad companies 
foreshadows a revival in their purchases of equipment 
and track requirements. As the slackened demand from 
the railroads was the main cause of the depression in 
the iron trade, a correspondingly important stimulus will 
be imparted to the trade when they again become free 


sales. 


buyers. 
— - ~~ oo 





From numerous sections of the country come reports 
of the projected building of connecting links in trolley 
systems. Apart from the greatly increased facility of 
travel which the completion of unbroken long distance 
electric lines will bring with it, the carrying out of these 
plans will mean a very substantial demand for the vari- 
ous materials and equipments which enter into electric 
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traction. The trolley field has been pretty well pre- 
empted by the energetic promotors of the earlier days 
of the electric railway, so that, taken as a whole, the 
new mileage of 1905 may not be so large as in previous 
years. But the new work will be of a higher average 
class of construction and equipment than has heretofore 
been the rule, and probably the money expended on elec- 
trie railway extension, rebuilding and equipment will be 
fully as great next year as in any previous year. This 
may be putting it a little too strongly, for certain indi- 
vidual years have seen the mark in dollars go abnormally 
high. But, unless the signs fail, it will be satisfactory to 
the manufacturers of electric railway materia] of all 
descriptions. Like 1904, next year will see many millions 
of dollars spent in providing for the most economical 
operation of electric railways by the substituting of bet- 
ter roadbed, better overhead equipment, better and higher 
powered rolling stock, and increased power in central sta- 
tions, in place of what was considered first-class material 
and equipment a few years ago. Like everything else in 
the world of commercial electricity, the charge-off for 
depreciation is a very material percentage, or, at any 
rate, it should be, because of the rapid strides that are 
being made in everything that goes with electric railways. 
And a great deal of such money will be spent next season. 
—_—__++ oe 


Coast Fishermen Using Power Craft. 


The combustion engine has wrought a great change 
in the condition of the American coast fisheries during 
the past two or three years, to the profit of the enterpris- 
ing fisherman and to the equal advantage of the consumer 
in the large cities. By means of motor driven boats the 
fisherman is able to quickly take his catch to market or to 
a point at which steamboat or railroad will take it the re- 
mainder of the distance, so that his fish are fresh when 
displayed to the consumer in the city markets and the 
price received and the amount of fish sold are naturally 
greater than under the old conditions, when wind and 
weather governed delivery. 

It is interesting to look over the craft in any one of 
the hundreds of places along the coast where fishing is 
an industry and note the adaptation of the combustion 
engine, generally of the gasoline type, but sometimes 
using petroleum. Fine new launches with deck cabins 
are in sharp contrast to the open dory, seaworthy and 
rather fast, or to the well rounded catboat, denuded of 
mast and sail, that the gasoline or kerosene may be more 
sure to accomplish the certain arrival at fishing ground 
or market. Just as the old-fashioned farmer has adopted 
the little engine to do his work, so has the old-time fisher- 
man taken advantage of the progress of the motor and 
makes money out of it. In Narragansett Bay. for ex- 
ample, a typical fishing ground, with New York City as 
the principal market, the fishermen get to-day’s catch into 
New York to-morrow morning by running to Newport in 
power boats and leaving it for the New York boats. One 
little group of such fishermen cleaned up $5000 above a 
season’s living expenses for themselves and families be- 
cause they had a 50-foot naphtha launch to make the 
daily run of a dozen miles to Newport. Under old con- 
ditions of delivery by catboat or sloop, the profits were 
but a small part of the present earnings. 

In this connection it is well to consider the possibili- 
ties of the application of the combustion motor to the 
deep sea fishing fleet. Auxiliary fishing vessels are al- 
ready in use with engines intended for operation only 
when the wind fails. But the day is coming, many be- 
lieve, when the sail will be the auxiliary and the motor 
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the main source of motive power for this class of vessels. 
The present objection is the element of uncertainty that 
exists with the motor boat, especially in the sparking 
arrangement, which has a tendency to get out of adjust- 
ment unless handled skillfully. The strain is great, as it 
is in the automobile, and it makes more difference when 
the breakdown occurs on the water than it does on land. 
On the other hand, the development of the combustion 
motor has been exceedingly rapid, and probably the motor 
of 1904 has developed very few weaknesses compared 
with those produced in previous years. Each succeeding 
year will bring more perfect results, naturally, until the 
combustion engine will be as perfectly reliable as the 
engine of steam. If serious attempt is made to earn the 
$2000 prize offered by M. Charley, the French enthusiast, 
for the first motor boat to cross the Atlantic on its own 
keel and under iis own power, an opportunity will be 
given to study the question of deep sea navigation for this 
class of boats. ‘The principal objection appears to be the 
fuel carrying cspacity of the boats. Yet in commercial 
use, with mucb heavier vessels than those used for trials 
of speed, the fuel question may be as satisfactorily solved 
as in steamships burning oil for fuel. 
ieee elites 
Self Contained Electric Passenger Cars. 


Highly successful experiments with self contained 
electric passenger cars on the lines of the Northeastern 
Railway of England are receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion from electrical engineers and others interested in 
electric traction and in the great general problem of 
the handling of suburban traffic in crowded communities. 
It seems quite possible that the next epoch of suburban 
traction will be independent of electric wires, electrified 
rails and central power stations. The advantages of 
such a system are important. There is danger in the 
third rail for surface traction. The overhead trolley is, 
perhaps, even more dangerous, especially in crowded 
streets of cities. All existing forms of electric traction 
are seriously affected by winter conditions in northern 
climates because of the existence of snow, and especially 
of ice. The central power station is a case of all the 
eggs in one basket, for an accident to the machinery will 
tie up an entire system or a considerable part of a sys- 
tem, which is no uncommon occurrence. Probably the 
third rail will continue to be the most efficient form of 
operating elevated lines, the underground trolley for 
surface lines in large cities, and the overhead trolley for 
minor suburban systems and in smaller cities. But for 
suburban traffic in large communities and for interurban 
traffic between important centers no entirely satisfactory 
system has yet been devised, which is the reason for the 
unusual interest attaching to a system in which the car 
is an entire unit in itself. The important data as to the 
relative cost of such an equipment as compared to the 
third rail and the trolley are not yet available, but an 
offhand estimate does not seem to place the cost as pro- 
hibitive. Probably the initial cost for the cars would be 
much higher than under present systems, but, on the 
other hand, the great cost of central power station, sub- 
stations for rotary converters, feed wires, trolley wires, 
third ‘rail, &c., would all be eliminated. As to mainte- 
nance, the cost of actually running the car is not known, 
but certainly the cost for general maintenance and repair 
should be less under the individual unit system. 

The Northeastern Railway is operating two cars in 
public service, after a long series of tests that demon- 
strated the practical working of the system. Each car 
contains a four-cylinder petrol engine of 90 horse-power, 
with four cylinders of 8%-inch bere and 10-inch stroke. 
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The engine operates a generator, which sends its current 
to the motors. It is a complete electric plant on a small 
scale. The experiments with the cars were studied for a 
considerable period by experts of the General Electric 
Company, and the result was the placing of an order for 
one of the same type of engines from the manufacturer, 
the Wolseley Tool & Motor Car Company, Limited, Bir- 
mingham, England. The engine will be more powerful 
than those in use on the Northeastern Railway, having 
six cylinders of 9-inch bore and 10-inch stroke, develop- 
ing 140 horse-power, which is about the usual power 
transmitted by the motors of one of the large electric 
surface cars in common suburban use. In England this 
order is said to be the preliminary of a much larger con- 
tract from the American company. Doubtless the en- 
gineers of the General Electric Company will develop the 
idea embodied in the English system \and apply it to 
American conditions, and the results will be watched with 
much more than ordinary interest. 

Another system for accomplishing the same general 
result has been adopted by one of the other large rail- 
roads of Great Britain, by equipping individual cars with 
a complete steam propelling apparatus, so that the unit 
idea exists, but without the intermediary of electricity 
between the engine and the driving wheels. Most ex- 
perts do not look with favor upon this plan. They pre- 
fer the greater mobility of the electrically operated 
coach. 

The feeling of unrest and uncertainty that prevails 
among railroad men concerning the question of handling 
suburban traffic holds out high hopes to the individual or 
concern that can find the solution of the problem in some 
form of electric locomotion that will combine speed, safe- 
ty and reliability at a moderate cost, so that the competi- 
tion of the ordinary surface cars may be met and at a 
profit to the railroad. 

a 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association was held in Engineers’ Hall, 410 
Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, on the evening of October 3. 
This was also the annual meeting. The following officers 
were elected: W. H. McFadden of Mackintosh, Hemp- 
hill & Co., president; B. D. Fuller of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, vice-president; J. S. Seaman of 
Seaman-Sleeth Company, treasurer, and F. H. Zimmers 
of Union Foundry & Machine Company, secretary. An 
Executive Committee was also elected, consisting of Wil- 
liam Yagle, Yagle Foundry & Machine Company; A. W. 
Slocum, National Car Wheel Company; G. C. Shade. 
Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, and J. S. McCor- 
mick, J. 8. MeCormick Company. 

The annual report of the secretary was read, showing 
that the association had 46 members on October 1 last 
year and that during the year three resigned and 16 were 
admitted. At this meeting Bryan, Robertson & Co. and 
F. N. Armour were admitted as members, giving the as- 
sociation a total membership of 61 at present. A full 
discussion was had as to the best means of promoting in- 
terest in the association, although the reports of opera- 
tions last year were very satisfactory. After adjourn- 
ment a luncheon was served, and this is expected to be a 
feature of each meeting in the future. 

> 

Governors of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota will be guests of the Upper Mississippi Im- 
provement Association at its annual convention, to be 
held at Dubuque, Iowa, November 15 and 16. The pur- 
pose of the association is to effect the construction of a 
permanent channel carrying 6 feet of water at the low- 
est summer level, between St. Paul and St. Louis. The 


National Government will be asked to appropriate $15,- - 


000,000 for this purpose. 
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PERSONAL. 


Charles A. Parker, formerly traffic manager of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver, Col., has re- 
signed that position to become traffic manager of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton-Pére Marquette system. 
Following Mr. Parker’s resignation the traffic manager’s 
office of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company has been 
consolidated with that of vice-president and manager of 
sales and will be included under the direction of J. F. 
Weibern, vice-president. 

R. L. Drake, C. W. Wilson, H. G. Halleck, E. C. Shoe- 
craft, John O. Taylor and E. C. Banta, six Chicago en- 
gineers, left last week for the Isthmus of Panama, where 
they will assist in the mechanical work of the canal con- 
struction. 

George Warrington, founder of the Warrington Iron 
Works, Chicago, has become superintendent of construc- 
tion in the United States Light House Service at Wash- 
ington. His appointment made it necessary to incorpo- 
rate his business, which will be operated in his name 
during his absence. 

J. R. Wemlinger, formerly engineer with the Cambria 
Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the New York sales agent of the Gautier de- 
partment of the same company, at 71 Broadway. 

Daniel A. Snyder, superintendent of the mills of Moor- 
head Brother & Co., Incorporated, at Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed to accept the position of master mechanic with the 
Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y. 

At the annual meeting of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, to be held in Jersey City this month, it 
is expected that J. Denniston Lyon, a banker of Pitts- 
burgh, will be elected a director, to represent the mi- 
nority stockholders, and also to take the place of W. P. 
Snyder, who has declined re-election. 

Herman Nieter, who has had 16 years’ experience in 
the iron business with the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
others, having been last in the employ of the Engineering 
Company of America, has been appointed sales agent for 
the Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa., with an office 
at 180 Broadway, New York. 

J. W. Copeland, who has been in the railroad supply 
business for many years, with recent headquarters in 
Denver, representing the American Steel Foundries, 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, Braeburn Steel 
Company and others, has been appointed Western man- 
ager for the Braeburn Steel Company, with headquarters 
in Chicago, effective November 1. 

———_-o-@o_ -——— 


The Cincinnati Molders’ Strike. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, October 3, 1904.—Injunctions have 
been issued by the Federal Court in Kentucky to the 
Newport Iron & Brass Works, and by the Superior Court 
of Cincinnati to the Buckeye Foundry Company, the 
Chris. Erhardt Foundry Company and the I. & E. Green- 
wald Company, against the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America. A full recital of the grievances appears in the 
legal documents, which are of the strongest character 
possible, and absolutely prohibit any hindering or ob- 
structing the work in the several foundries mentioned. 
Matters had been comparatively quiet until Saturday 
evening, when there was a slight disturbance at the 
Eureka plant. ‘This was promptly quieted, resulting in 
the arrest of several union molders for contempt of court. 
Superintendent Waltz of the Employers’ Association re- 
ports that the Eureka and Greenwald foundries are run- 
ning with practically all the men they need, and that 
they expect to start the Victor, Knecht, the Erhardt and 


Buckeye plants this week. 
——»>- oe —____ 


The Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades of Great Britain has issued a pronouncement on 
the bonus system, which is declared to have “ nothing to 
recommend it,” and to be “an adaptation of the most 
pernicious and degrading condition of employment in 
modern industrial history—the task work system.” The 
indorsement of the system by such an organization of 
British workmen would have been most surprising evi- 
dence of an industrial awakening in the United Kingdom. 
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National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


‘ CINCINNATI, OHIO, October 3, 1904.—Judging from ad- 
vices being received, there will be a full attendance at 
the next meeting of the Administrative Council, to be 
held here on October 27, 28 and 29. This meeting will 
be immediately preceded by one of the Committee on 
Plans and Scope. 

No changes worthy of note have occurred in the local 
labor situation at St. Louis during the week. 

The regular monthly meeting of the New York Metal 
Trades Association will be held in the association’s 
rooms on October 13 at 2 o’clock. Subjects of much 
importance will be discussed and acted upon at this meet- 
ing. 5 

George M. Cooper has tendered his resignation as 
secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association at Pitts- 
burgh. 

The strike at the shops of the Damascus Bronze Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is practically off and the works are now 
running without any disturbance. 

W. P. Eagan, commissioner, leaves the latter part of 
this week for an extended tour through the East, at 
which time he will attend the various meetings of the 
local trades associations in Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York. 


The strike at the National Elevator Company’s plant, 


Honesdale, Pa., is practically over and the shop is run- 
ning at its normal] capacity, without any disturbances. 

From the reports being received from the various 
Chicago members, it would appear that their recent 
strike has had the effect of increasing both the output 
and its quality. 

The next quarterly dinner of the Cinc'nnati Metal 
Trades Association will be given at the Business Men’s 
Club, October 6, at 6.30 p.m. F. J. Miller, editor of the 
American Machinist, will speak on “ Innovation” ; F. B. 
Dyer, superintendent Cincinnati Public Schools, and John 
Shearer, superintendent Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, wil] 
have for their subjects “‘ Manual Training in Our Public 
Schools,” and W. P. Eagan will give a talk on his asso- 
ciation’s work during the recent machinists’ strike in 
Chicago. 

—_——_ +e 


The American Steel Foundries. 


The annual meeting of the American Steel Foundries 
was held in Jersey City October 4. T. K. Niedringhaus 
of St. Louis, a director of the National Enameling & 
Stamping Company, was elected a director to succeed the 
late S. R. Callaway. The other retiring directors were 
all re-elected. 

The income account for the fiscal year ended July 31 
showed net earnings, after the expenditure of $218,389 
for renewals, repairs and maintenance, of $585,218, a 
decrease from the net earnings of the previous year of 
$1,175,720. After the addition of “other income” and 
the deduction of general expenses and fixed charges, the 
company had a surplus applicable to dividends of $330,- 
480. Dividends paid on the preferred stock during the 
year amounted to $697,500, and in order to meet this out- 
go the company was forced to draw’ upon its previous 
surplus to the extent of $434,185, reducing the profit and 
loss surplus to $401,019. 

In his annual report to the stockholders the presi- 
dent, Gen. Charles Miller, referred to‘the poor business 
of the past year as follows: 

“This company has suffered by the reduced commer- 
cial activity of the past year in common with all other 
industrial enterprises; to what extent is best shown by 
the fact that the gross sales for the year ended July 31, 
1904, are 46 per cent. less than the preceding year. The 
condition of the company’s plants has been improved, and 
the monthly capacity materially increased, the directors 
believing that this work could now be done to advantage, 
so that the company may be prepared to turn out a large 
tonnage as soon as the industrial conditions have im- 
proved. Numerous economies have been effected in the 
expenses of general administration, amounting, all told, 
to upward of $100,000 per year, without in any way im- 
pairing the efficiency of the organization. 
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“The company has recently acquired 30 acres of land 
on which there has been constructed and put into opera- 
tion a new plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., some 20 miles 
east of Chicago, adjacent to several of the trunk lines. 
The building of this plant was rendered necessary to 
meet the imperative need for greater output and by the 
impossibility of operating economically the plant in Chi- 
cago on account of track elevation of the Western In- 
diana Railway. The real estate in Chicago has been 
sold and the amount credited to the cost of the new plant 
at Indiana Harbor. This plant will have about twice 
the capacity of the former plant, and can be operated 
with greater economy. 

“The company enters upon the new year with a mate- 
rially increased business, and its plants equipped to meet 


the increasing demands. As will be observed from an 
examination of the balance sheet, the company has no 


floating debt. The use of cast steel in the construction 
of machinery, ships, war material, large buildings, rail- 
way locomotives and cars, both in new designs and as a 
substitute for forgings, iron castings and rolled steel, con- 
tinues to increase. It is thus felt that the outlook, as to 
the future earnings of the company is encouraging.” 

The income account compares with that of the previ- 
ous year as follows: 























1904. 1903. Decrease. 
RN 0% b5 ous HS oe as $803,607 $2,193,679 $1,390,072 
Remewals, &é........+.--. S263 432,741 214,352 
| ah a ea .$585,218 $1,760,988 $1,175,720 
CHG SS 6 dices cenwas 44,042 27,027 *17,015 
Total Income.......... $629,260 $1,787,965 $1,158,705 
Administration and other 
GE 5 Kee ewateeens 275,230 231,012 *44,218 
[Se ae $354,030 $1,556,953 $1,202,923 
Interest on bonds.......... 23,500 a )h—té( G'S 
Balance...............$330,480 $1,533,403 $1,202,923 
EY yy habeas 64 6daeue 697,500 698,200 700 
Deficit..............«.$367,020 $835,263 *$1.202,223 
Po Oe oe Gs iis eo hme Tone. -.s.ewaeee *708,039 
Total surplus......... $401,019 $835,203 $434,184 





* Increase. + Surplus. 


The general balance sheet, as of July 31, shows: 





Assets. 
1904. 1903. Decrease. 
Cost property. . ..... $28,875,207 $29,012,124 $136,917 
pe eee Ce eee 600,162 403,246 *196,916 
ee ee 310,366 310,366 
Deferred charges to oper- 

DU Tsc ecctriaa we cada 81,879 39,586 *42,293 
ee eee 560,172 20,600 *539,572 
Accounts receivable. ..... 784,043 1,859,803 1,075,760 
Inventcry, material, &c.. 672,555 1,011,533 338,978 
ES ae eee 619,537 660,755 41,218 

Totals. ............-$82,193,555 $33,318,013 $1,124,458 

Liabilities. 

Preferred stock outst’ding$15,500,000 $15,500,000  ...... 
Common stock outst’ding. 15,500,000 15,500,000 ~~... ... 
Underlying bonds........ 471,000 473,000 ss ccevece 
Real estate bills payable. nares 200,000 $200,000 
Accounts payable........ 204,776 634,715 429,039 
Pay rolls and interest.... 78,256 149,062 70,806 
Contingent reserve....... 38,504 28,033 *10,471 
Profit and loss surplus... 401,019 835,203 434,184 

iid ns cdakwee $32,193,555 $33,318,013 $1,124,458 


* Increase. 

The asset item of investments increased from $20,600 
to $560,172, caused by the erganization of the American 
Steel Bolster Company and the Davis Locomotive Wheel 
Company, which are developing patents owned by the 
parent company, and the American Steel Foundry Com- 
pany of Missouri, which owns a plant in that State. 


———— 


The Cienfuegos, Palmira & Cruces Railroad & Electric 
Power Company is about to install a hydraulic plant at 
the Falls of Hababinalla, about 30 miles from Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. At first 4000 horse-power will be developed, though 
ultimate extensions to a total of 10,000 are intended. 
The first installment will consist of three 1000-kw. gen- 
erators, direct connected to turbines under a head of 
470 feet. The flume and penstock call for 9000 feet of 
36-inch steel pipe. The power will be used for lighting 
Cienfuegos and its suburbs. 
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A French View of the English Iron 
Industry.—V.* 


The Cleveland District. 

The productive capacity of the works was far from 
being reached in 1908, and the production was really 
larger in those years when naval construction was under 
pressure. The export statistics show clearly how the 
Cleveland district has allowed itself to be distanced and 
how urgent the remodeling undertaken had been. It is 
only now beginning to bear some fruit, and undoubtedly 
it will no longer be possible that Belgian and German 
steel will be purchased by the works at Middlesbrough, 
as was the case in 1903. 

One of the characteristic features of this reconstruc- 
tion is the abandonment of the acid process, which is 
practically complete now so far as converters are con- 
cerned, and has already been undertaken for the open 
hearth furnaces. In 1903 the district produced 140,000 
tons of basic open hearth steel, against 71,000 tons in 
1902. Dorman, Long & Co. and Bolckow, Vaughan & 
Co. haye gradually substituted basic Bessemer for acid 
Bessemer steel. To-day the former enterprise has changed 
its 19 open hearth furnaces into basic, and it is remark- 
able that 16 out of these were in operation at the end of 
1903, when 22 acid furnaces out of the total of 73 of the 
Northeastern district were idle. The demand for low 
phosphorus pig iron had indeed dropped to such an ex- 
tent that out of the 17 blast furnaces in operation 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. had only one running on Bes- 
semer pig, which led to their reselling their Spanish ores. 

The causes for this state of affairs have been the 
crisis in shipbuilding, the shutting down for the last 
two years of the greater number of the plate mills and 
angle mills, the acceptance on the part of Lloyds and of 
the Admiralty of basic metal, the high price of pure 
foreign ores, and, finally, the necessity of producing low 
priced metal to fight against the invasion of German 
billets and shapes. (During 1903 there were imported 
65,000 tons of metal into the Cleveland district, of which 
45,000 tons were steel billets.) The result has been that 
the importations of pure ores into the Northeast coast 
declined 125,000 tons during 1903, while the importations 
of phosphoric Swedish ores increased 135,000 tons. The 
increase in the production of the Cleveland iron ore 
mines of 250,000 tons corresponds with the increased 
demand on the part of Scotland for foundry iron. If 
the fact be considered, on the other hand, that the three 
new furnaces of the Cargo Fleet Company will be basic, 
that the new Spanish mines of the Consett Company 
yield phosphoric ores, and that the production of the 
seven acid open hearth furnaces of Bolckow, Vaughan & 
Co. will be small as compared with their basic steel 
plant, then the conclusion is reached that Cleveland, like 
Germany, is destined in the near future to produce al- 
most exclusively basic steel. 

Unfortunately Cleveland has not the means capable of 
supplying this output. The deposit, whose best portions 
are under the control of three or four companies, is even 
now yielding less than it did 30 years ago. The reserves 
are enormous, but of low grade. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to turn for pig iron for steel purposes to mix- 
tures of Spanish ores, both pure and phosphoric, but com- 
paratively inexpensive, with additions of Swedish ores, 
whose richness and abundance will undoubtedly render 
them more advantageous. The latter is probable for the 
basic Bessemer pig irons, and the increase in the ship- 
ments, which doubled nearly in 1903, is significant from 
this point of view. 

The coking coal deposits of the Durham district are 
also limited, but the introduction of by-product ovens will 
make it possible to utilize other coals and at the same 
time considerably reduce the net cost of coke. Taking it 
altogether, the Cleveland district would, with its vast 
works and its proximity to the sea, be in a very favorable 
situation—equal atleast to that of the Westphalian 
plants—if its producers had succeeded, like some of the 


* Continued from The Iron Age, September c age 21; ‘Sep- 
tember 8, page 14; September 15, page 29, and 
page 2v. 
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German plants, to assure to themselves large supplies of 


basic ores in Swedish Lapland. Until now they have 
only made some contracts on freights. It is true that one 
great English enterprise has been established at Dunder- 
land, in Norway, in order to concentrate, purify and 
briquette low priced ores, but the tendency of the Cleve- 
land district toward the basic process lessens its interest 
in this enterprise, at least so far as Middlesbrough is 
concerned. 

We may estimate as follows, approximately, the cost 
per ton of production of pig iron for steelmaking purposes 
in the large works in the Cleveland district for basic 
open hearth metal: 





es 4. 

2,630 kg. of ore or cinder, at 4 shillings 9 pence........12 6 
650 kg. of limestone, at 4 shillings 6 pence........... mee 
1,175 kg. of coke, at 11 shillings...........-...+eee eee 12 11 
Cost Of MANUTACHUTE. 2. cc ecccccsccrcvsnsevesseccvcse 4 6 
Total, without general expenses or sinking fund...... 82 10 


As a matter of fact, foundry iron sold as low as 33 
shillings 7 pence in 1894, and 42 shillings 3 pence in 1903. 

The mixture of 30 per cent. imported ore would carry 
this cost to 87 shillings 7 pence, while basic Bessemer 
pig would cost 40 shillings 6 pence. The use of by-product 
coke ovens will make it possible to reduce these prices by 
3 shillings to 3 shillings 6 pence. 

The selling prices of Bessemer pig in the Cleveland 


’ district fell toward the close of 1903 to 50 shillings, and 


at that price the furnaces preferred not to continue its 
manufacture. 

When it is considered that the Northeastern yards 
launched only 630,000 tons of shipping in 1903, as com- 
pared with 800,000 tons in 1902, and that the mechanical 
shops of all kinds are less developed in the Cleveland 
district than in Scotland, then it will be admitted that 
these facts imply a power of resistance very much greater 
than that of the three other British coast districts. 

Summarizing, we may say that the Cleveland district 
is the most favored of all English districts, and, from our 
point of view, is one of the best situated regions in the 
whole world. The reconstruction which is going on ac- 
tively now cannot help stimulating its development. In 
Wales the industrial concentration has, even in 1903, 
yielded interesting results. It has not yet had time to 
reach its finality through the improvement of the equip- 
ment and by the creation of simple and homogeneous 
works adapted to prevailing conditions in international 
competition. Scotland possesses, by the side of steel 
works of varying importance and value, a general organ- 
ization which long ago would have called for very serious 
changes had it not been for the industrial power of the 
country and the special character of its products. The 
Northeast, finally, is only defending an inadequate 
economic and, to some extent, an inadequate financial 
situation by a happy specializing along the line of the 
production of rails. 


The Cost of Production of Steel in England, 


It will be readily understood that all direct estimates 
are impossible, in view of the varying conditions in each 
district and from one plant to another. But when the 
fact is taken into consideration that toward the close 
of 1903 the English works preferred to shut down or to 
use foreign billets rather than go below certain selling 
prices, then very significant indications are obtained by 
a study of these net selling prices and by comparing 
them with the minimum prices realized previous to this 
time under perhaps less precarious circumstances. 


Prices at Works. 


Close of 

1879 1894, 1903. 

s. 4d. s. 4d. .. 

Middlesbrough Bessemer pig...47 6 42 6 50 0 
No. 3 Cleveland foundry.......32 6 33 7 42 3 
Heavy steel rails. ...........% 90 O 73 «#6 90 0 
ee a Pee eee ote 90 0 95 0O 
ID DIRREE 6 noone ae heeds canes wens 92 0 105 0 

Other Minima. 

Cumberland district pig........ 40 7(1888) 42 9 HM 0 
ee Se ee 43 6 + ae 
Scotch foundry iron........... 87 1(1888) 40 0 50 6 
Scotch ship plates............ e+. 93 6 110 6 
Scotch boiler plate............ patel — 153 6 
Tin plate bars, Wales......... .... 72 0 85 0 
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These prices did not, in the three periods named, leave 
anything but very close profits, and they may, therefore, 
be considered as cost prices, which include all charges. 

It is fair, therefore, to draw the conclusion that the 
English cost prices for metal, leaving out of account the 
exceptional boom of 1899-1900, have risen in the last nine 
years from 15 to 20 per cent. for the great part of steel 
products, and from 17 to 26 per cent. for pig iron. This 
is due partly to the increase in wages, and to a greater 
extent, however, to higher raw materials. The finishing 
works, who control their own plants for the raw mate- 
rials, ought in principle to have escaped from the rise 
in pig iron; but there are perhaps not more than three 
who are in a position that they have not suffered from 
that rise at all. 

We have seen that, owing to the abundance of its fuel, 
England has succeeded in producing pig iron for steel 
manufacture at prices about equal to those of competing 
countries. It is in the manufacture of steel itself that its 
principal disadvantages appear, and this is due chiefly to 
too great a division in its productive equipment. From 
this fact all the rest follows, namely: Orders individu- 
ally too small, intermittent manufacture, endless chang- 
ing of rolls, inability to specialize plant, difficulty in 
writing off rapidly, a lessened interest in adopting the 
most modern mechanical improvements, and, notably, con- 
tinuous rolling mills and corresponding shipping facilities, 
continuous heating furnaces, electrical charging machines, 
&e. 

Finally, there are the high general costs, high main- 
tenance and repairs. This scattering of plant is most 
noticeable in the case of open hearth furnace plants, so 
numerous in this country, in which the plate trade dom- 
inates so much. It is emphasized by a further disad- 
vantage, the independence from one another of the plate 
mills and of the blast furnaces. 

The concentration brought about by Guest, Keen & 
Co., by Dorman, Long, by Cargo Fleet, and the recent 
improvements in plants bring about a very important 
improvement from this point of view. These efforts, 
however, would be insufficient if a corresponding better- 
ment were not brought about in the financial manage- 
ment of certain great Englisk works. It is too often 
unstable, and lacks foresight, is too generous in divi- 
dends, too stingy as for reserves and judicious expendi- 
tures, and too often led by the profits of associated col- 
lieries or by afiiliated industries to neglect plants and a 
supply of raw material for its steel works. 


——~+e—___ 
The British Tin Plate Industry. 


From an editorial article in the London Iron and Coal 
Trades Review the following excerpt is taken: 

There are no exact records of the tctal output of tin 
plates in Great Britain. In this respect the tin plate 
industry has acquired an unenviable distinction, due to 
the reserved and secretive disposition of many of the 
men engaged in it. There is no similar industry in the 
world of which the details are not more or less known. 
It is, however, computed that the total make of black 
and tin plates in 1903 has been well on to half a million 
tons, of which 353,000 tons were exported, and the re- 
mainder was absorbed in meeting home demands. Ac- 
cepting this as an approximately correct figure, it would 
seem that we are still the leading tin plate manufacturing 
nation in the world, by, perhaps, 12,000 tonsa year. And 
it also seems that we are not losing ground, despite the 
advances made by the United States, Germany and other 
nations, for our total exports of black and tin plates in 
1903 was about 40,000 tons in excess of those of 1896, and 
those of 1902 were about 45,000 tons greater. Neverthe- 
less the tin plate manufacturers are not content when 
they remember the “ good old times,” still comparatively 
recent, of 1891, when we exported over 448,000 tons, or 
95,000 tons in excess of those of 1903, and when our total 
output was computed at 578,000 tons, or fully 80,000 tons 
more than that of last year. 

This retrospect is, perhaps, calculated to inspire a 
pessimistic tone, but its antidote is to be found carrying 
the memory and the figures back to a still earlier period— 
not more than 20 years further—when the perspective of 
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our progress will be found more striking and effective. 
Until 1890 Great Britain had practically no competition 
in the tin plate industry. She has no competition to 
speak of even to-day. It is true that the United States 
have almost taken from us its own home market, which 
we monopolized until 1890, but that is all. Even yet we 
ship to the United States from 45,000 to 50,000 tons of 
tin plates annually, but this is only about an eighth part 
of our former shipments to that market. Germany pro- 
duces well on to 20,000 tons of tin plates annually, but 
that does not even supply her own home needs, and most 
other nations have more or less to depend on British 
supplies, including Austria-Hungary, France, Spain and 
Russia, where tin plate plants are now in operation. It 
would be difficult to imagine any circumstances that could 
afford stronger proof of the inherent virility and sound- 
ness of this great industry. 

It is, however, highly important to remember that this 
condition can only be maintained by increasing strenuous- 
ness on the part of both employers and employed. The 
Americans had, in the census year 1890, invested $27,- 
500,000 in the tinplate industry, and since then this 
amount has been greatly increased. The same country 
has made vigorous efforts to get ahead of South Wales in 
plant and equipment, and to some extent it has succeeded. 
What has been done in South Wales to combat this 
movement? We fear that the reply is not entirely satis- 
factory. A recent review of the trade by an acknowl- 
edged authority states that “although some obsolete 
mills have been remodeled, no new mills have been added 
to those in existence in 1891.” It is now 13 years since 
then. Can it be supposed that the equipment 13 years 
ago is suited to the requirements of the present day? If 
this be so as regards tin plates, it is certainly not so as 
regards any other product of the iron and steel trades. 
The fact that South Wales has succeeded, despite all the 
inducements presented to other countries to dispossess 
her, in keeping her markets so well, should be great en- 
couragement to our tin plate manufacturers to let nothing 
stand in the way of their keeping at the front. The only 
black page in our tin plate annals is that which deals with 
the McKinley tariff and its results. We may hope to open 
many new pages of a different character, if we only take 
care that we are entitled and competent to do so. 

>  —___—__ 

Electricity Day, September 14, marked the formal 
opening of the De Forest long distance wireless communi- 
cation between the World’s Fair grounds, St. Louis. and 
Chicago. This is the longest overland distance thus cov- 
ered by wireless telegraphy. The Chicago station is on 
the lake shore on the north side of the city, originally 
erected by the Marconi Company for working between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. The messages from St. Louis, 
therefore, have to pass over something like ten miles of 
city buildings, including factories and steel skyscrapers. 
The opening of the service was witnessed in Chicago by 
W. J. Hammer and Prof. J. C. Kelsey, two of the jurors 
of award in the Department of Electricity at the World’s 
Fair, and was witnessed in St. Louis by many members 
of the Electrical Congress, then in session. Messages 
were sent backward and forward for a period of two 
hours and were easily and accurately transcribed. Profes- 
sor Goldsborough announced on behalf of the jurors that 
every message sent from St. Louis had been received at 
Chicago with accuracy. The De Forest Company now 
advertises in the daily papers a regular service between 
St. Louis and Chicago at Western Uniun rates. Messages 
are transcribed on blanks resembling telegraph blanks, 
the word “ Aerogram” being used in place of telegram. 
It is announced that plans are rapidly nearing completion 
for a regular service between Chicago and New York and 
St. Louis and New York, as well as intermediate points. 


Charles W. Irish, a prominent civil engineer, died at 
Gold Creek, Nev., September 28. Mr. Irish built the 
Royal Gorge and Grand Canyon bridges in Colorado, the 
bridge over the Missouri River at Omaha, the Northwest- 
ern Railroad through Iowa, the Santa Fé through Colo- 
rado and Arizona and the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern through Iowa. He was one of the founders of 
Iowa City, Iowa, where one of his daughters now resides. 
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A New Code System, 


Cablegram expense has become an important consid- 
eration to all manufacturers who engage in an extensive 
foreign business. Perhaps the machinery trade has felt 
this as much as any, for it frequently is urgent to trans- 
mit or verify orders or specifications more expeditiously 
than is possible by mail. Much thought has been given 
to the development of codes whereby this expense may 
be kept as small as possible, and, what is equally impor- 
tant, the likelihood of errors minimized. The result has 
been that most manufacturers have systems that are 
wholly or in part of their own origination, and, conse- 
quently, so unfamiliar to the cable companies that they 
are powerless to detect many of the mistakes occa- 
sioned by mutilations. A new code system has recently 
been copyrighted by Alexander M. Fisher, 45 Broadway, 


Tabulation No. J. 
First Word, First Syllable. 


TRANSLATION 
NUMERALS 


Substitute for 
Repeated Syllables 


Copyrighted, 1904, by A. M. Fisher. 





A New Code System. 


New York city, which represents a product of long study, 
based on his experience as a foreign agent for American 
firms. The system has many meritorious claims, which 
seem well substantiated by an investigation of its prin- 
ciples. In the order of their importance these are: Sim- 
plicity, as it may be quickly comprehended; brevity, as 
many ideas can be conveyed in one or a few words, and 
accuracy, as mutilations are made improbable, and even 
when they occur they are easily detected. The system is 
designed to take the place of codes compiled on the 
“digit” or “root and terminal” systems, but the in- 
ventor modestly explains that it is not offered as the 
only code system, for other systems have applications in 
which they should be preferred. It is stated that it does 
not compete with dialogue codes, but is used in connec- 
tion with them in many instances. The system enables 
one to make artificial words of ten letters each which 
will convey any or all of 35 ideas. All combinations are 
pronounceable, so that the code comes within the ruling 
of the International Telegraph Conference of 1903 that 
a word is considered to be a pronounceable combination of 
not more than ten letters. 
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A word always consists of five syllables of two letters, 
a vowel and a consonant, or vice versa. Each syllable 
may express from one to seven ideas in any combination. 
The accompanying specimen page shows the manner in 
which a syllable is selected to express any combination of 
these seven ideas. An idea may be a word, a phrase, a 
combination of phrases, a numeral or an abritrary sign, 
&ce. Each user compiles his own translation key, collect- 
ing his ideas preferably in the order of their most fre- 
quent use, as this enables the use of the least words in 
each message, as will be shown later. In the translation 
key the ideas are numbered consecutively. The tabula- 
tions for second, third, fourth and fifth syllables of the 
first word and the five syllables for the second, third and 
fourth words are the same as for the first syllable of the 
first word, except that in place of the numbers 1 to 
7 the succeeding numbers in order are used. It will 
be seen, then, that the significance of a syllable depends 
upon its position in a word. 

If the sender desires to transmit ideas, say, 1, 3 
and 6, he refers to the code, where it will be found that 
the syllable “ or” is the corresponding one, and so on for 
the balance of the word. Each syllable in a word must 
be used. If the sender has no occasion to use ideas from 
1 to 7, 8 to 14, &c., he substitutes syllable “ab,” which 
bas no significance. Should it happen that two succeed- 
ing syllables are identical, one or another of the substi- 
tutes at the bottom of the page may be used for these re- 
peated syllables. If the ideas to be conveyed are further 
down the line than No. 35, the sender still has to use the 
first word, which might then consist of “ abboedgail,” for 
instance, and the receiver will at once discover that none 
of the first 35 ideas are referred to. Similarly, the sec- 
ond word might be the same, if the ideas are still beyond 
the first 70. This is the reason why it is desirable to 
place the most used meanings in the first part of the 
translation key. 

In arriving at quantities use is made of the geometri- 
cal progression, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. With this series 
any number can be made by adding the quantities which 
produce its sum, and transmitting the key numbers which 
correspond to them, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., the numbers of the 
series being in this case the ideas. Various geometrical 
progressions may be used, according to the unit of dif- 
ference desired—that is, they may be multiples of 50 or 
of a fraction. These included in the key make it possible 
to send dimensions of machines, &c. 

When in the transmission of a code word a word is 
spelled differently at the delivering office than it was in- 
tended, it is said to be mutilated. The most frequent 
causes of mutilation are probably poor handwriting and 
careless reading of handwriting. Mutilations are also 
caused by confusion in the transmission of the telegraphic 
signals, where the space between letters is misunderstood. 
Such mutilations may be detected, since they alter the 
number of letters in a word, and as all of the words in 
the Fisher system must have ten letters, it is at once 
recognized that there is some mistake. Mutilations from 
handwriting are largely obviated by avoiding combina- 
tions of letters which resemble other combinations. For 
instance j is not used, as its combination with # re- 
sembles y; k is also omitted, as it is sometimes read for 
h; m,n, q, v and w are also omitted for similar reasons. 
Letters g and y are sometimes misread also, but as g 
occurs only in combination with vowels, and y with 
consonants, mistakes from their use are not likely to 
occur. 

As illustration of the use of the code, we will say that 
a manufacturer has the following translation key for thd 
first word: 


Transla- Transla- 

tion tion 
numerals. Meanings. numerals. Meanings. 

1 2 2 aa 19 Taper attachment. 
2 2 (Engine lathes. 20 German tail stock. 
3 4 21 Turret on carriage. 
4 8 22 1) 

5 1 23 2 

6 2| 24 4}Inch. 

7 4 pa swing. 25 8 

8 8 26 16 

9 16) 27 Plain chuck. 
10 4) 28 Universal chuck. 
11 1| 29 Combination chuck. 
12 2 | Foot bed. 30 \y 
13 4 31 % (Inch drill 
14 8 32 % chuck. 
15 16 33 1) 
16 Plain rest. 34 Face plate jaws. 
17 Raise and fall rest. 35 Back geared lathe. 


18 Compound rest. 
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If the sender desires to order five engine lathes, 14- 
inch swing, 6%4-foot bed, plain rest, compound rest, taper 
attachment, 12-inch combination chuck, 1%-inch drill 
chuck, face plate jaws, back geared lathe, from his key 
he finds that the translation numerals which he must 
send are 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 16, 18, 19, 24, 25, 29, 32, 
33, 34 and 35, and selects the syllables accordingly from 
the code, getting all his ideas from 1 to 7 in the first 
syllable, 8 to 14 in the second, &c. In translating the 
code word the receiver has only to find the numbers cor- 
responding to these syllables, and referring to the key 
determines the meanings conveyed. There are many 
other illustrations which might be cited of the various 
applications which may be made of the system, and 
there is an almost endless possibility in the selection of 
translation keys. If the user has several different trans- 
lation keys, he may use the preliminary word to indicate 
which key is referred to, thus saving a number of useless 
words which would be required if his ideas were con- 
tained in one long translation key. 

An interesting possibility of the system is the means 
for checking a message. Having selected his words for 
the message, the sender may add up the translation 
numerals, and send their sum in a last word or last 
syllable of each word, to be translated by means of a key 
in which the translation numerals are serial and the 
meanings a geometrical progression of two. The receiver 
adds up the translation numerals, and if they do not 
agree with the sum transmitted in the last word has the 


message repeated. 
———__-— »-e_____— 


More than 600,000 new telephones have been installed 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company dur- 
ing the past year, bringing the total number used by 
Bell subscribers up to above 3,375,000—that is, one Bell 
telephone for every 24 persons in the United States. 
These telephones are served by nearly 4,000,000 lines of 
wire—enough to make a 16-wire cable to the moon. The 
daily average of messages was last year upward of 10,- 
000,000, the total number of messages for the year being 
therefore in excess of 3,650,000,000, or about 45 per 
head of the entire population of the nation. 


So-called “ automobile trains” have been introduced 
upon the lines of the Parish & Lyons Mediterranean Rail- 
road in the service between Paris and Montereau, a dis- 
tance of 45 miles. Each car is 36 feet long, 8 feet wide 
and 9 feet high, and has accommodations for 12 first- 
class and 24 second-class passengers, besides 12 more, who 
can be carried upon a platform at the rear of the car, ar- 
ranged like an observation platform. The initial cost of 
the automobile car is stated to be about $8000, as com- 
pared with a cost of $22,000 for the ordinary steam loco- 
motive. 


A large quantity’ of coal is said to be consumed in 
China which is not included in any general statistics. 
In the one province of Shansi, which is supposed to have 
a population of from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000, nearly all 
the inhabitants burn coal, and an estimate of 5,000,000 
tons for this one province would not be excessive. The 
coal used in the Shansi blast furnaces alone would 
amount to several hundred thousand tons. At the pres- 
ent time about 50,000 tons of pig iron are made in Shansi 
annually. The iron industry of Shansi was the most 
important in China until the Viceroy Chang Chi Tung 
established the Han Yang works, near Hankow. 


The unsatisfactory reports regarding the working of 
accumulator batteries are, in many cases, traceable to 
the use of an acid of inferior quality. Acid for battery 
work should be made from the best Sicilian sulphur, and 
should be entirely free from chlorides, nitrates, lead and 
iron, all of which are found in greater or less degree in 
ordinary commercial acid. Another point is that ordi- 
nary tap water charged with iron, chlorides or other in- 
jurious materials, is frequently used for diluting the 
acid. Only distilled water should be used, if the best 
results are desired. 
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The New York Subway. 


Last Monday a party of about 100 or more technical 
and daily newspaper men was taken on an exhibition 
trip through the New York Subway, under the guidance 
of E. P. Bryan, vice-president of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. The train of six cars started from the 
Brooklyn Bridge at 2.37 p.m., and reached Ninety-sixth 
street, where the first stop was made, in the remarkable 
time of 10% minutes, having covered a distance of 7 
miles; 64% minutes later the train was at 145th street. 
The promise of “the Battery to Harlem in 15 minutes” 
does not seem so rash as it did when made four years 
ago by William B. Parsons. On the return trip the 
party was given the opportunity of inspecting the big 
underground stations at Forty-second and Twenty-third 
streets. 

The main line of the subway will be opened on Oc- 
tober 27 as far north as 145th street. Express trains will 
be run under a two-minute headway during the rush 
hours, 7.30 to 9.30 a.m., and 4.30 to 6.30 p.m. These will 
make three stops between the Brooklyn Bridge and 
Ninety-sixth street, and from there up will stop at all 
stations. Express trains will consist of eight cars, with 
a seating capacity of 52 each and standing room for 100 
more, making the capacity of a single train 1200, and the 
number of persons that can be carried during two rush 
hours 72,000. In the rush hours local trains of five cars 
each will operate with a one-minute headway, and during 
that time can handle a maximum of 90,000 passengers, 
The average running time for the local trains between 
Ninety-sixth street and the City Hall will be 20 minutes, 
or five minutes longer than the express time. All through 
the day the express trains will be run every 15 minutes 
and the locals every three minutes. After the rush hours 
at night the express trains will run every half hour until 
midnight. The locals will run every three ai and 
from 1 to 4 a.m. every ten minutes. 

Emergency crossover switches have bein provided at 
several points, so that if an express train becomes stalled 
the following trains can be swung over the local tracks 
without material loss of time. An automatic signal sytem 
with tower switchmen will safeguard these interlocking 


points to lessen the liability of accident from making the 
movement. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Seamless Tube Company of America, which is to erect 


a plant at Monessen, Pa., has increased its capital stock from 
$5000 to $1,000,000. 


The Ellis & Lessig Rolling Mills, at Pottstown, Pa., have re- 
sumed operation under the ownership of Geo. B. Lessig, and 
later on will be operated under the name of the Lessig Brothers 
Iron & Steel Company. 


The closing down of the works of the Harrisburg Pipe & 
Pipe Bending Company, Harrisburg, Pa., for a few days last 
month to make some necessary repairs led to an incorrect state- 
ment being made in these columns a few weeks ago to the effect 
that the plant had closed down for a week on account of slack 
business. The company has been receiving more orders than 
it is able to fill during the last few weeks and its business has 
never been more prosperous. 


The new blast furnace plant of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Iron Company, located on the outer harbor of South Buffalo, 
N. Y., made its first cast of pig iron September 28, every de- 
tail of the blowing in going off satisfactorily. This pair of 
furnaces represents the most advanced step in blast furnace 
construction, and each stack has a daily capacity of 400 tons. 
William A. Rogers is president, and Hugh Kennedy, manager. 
The product will be handled by Rogers, Brown & Co. 


At the annual meeting of the New Haven Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, held in Camden, N. J., October 3, the old Board of Direct- 
ors was re-elected, as follows: Charles A. Porter, Kennedy Cros- 
san. C. C. Kaufman, A. Loudon Snowden, John W. Peddle, Jo- 
seph W. Yocum and George D. Watrous. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, has recently in- 
stalled a complete system of magnetic switch control for five 
ore unloaders and also magnetic switch controller equipment for 
a No. 3 unloading ore bridge, the apparatus being furnished by 
the Electric Controller & Supply Company, Cleveland. 


The 10-inch mill at the lower plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, has been placed in operation. 
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The 16-inch bar, 8-inch continuous and 8-inch guide mills at 
this plant have been running full for some time. A strike has 
been on at this plant for some weeks, but practically the entire 
mill is now in full operation. 


The blast furnace of the Belfont Iron Works Company, at 
Irontcn, Ohio, has been blown out. The stack will be torn down 
and a pew one erected in its place. 


The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., 
has erected extensive factories in the past two years for the 
manufacture of bolts, nuts, rivets, car forgings and chain, and 
is now receiving bids for a complete rolling mill plant, to con- 
sist of a 12-inch bar mill, muck mill, scrap and puddling fur- 
naces. 


The Monongahela Works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, on the South Side, Pittsburgh, which have been idle 
for some time, will be started up on Monday, October 10. The 
plant contains eight hot and eight cold mills, the annual capac- 
ity being 18,000 gross tons of tin and terne plate. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, made a shipment 
last week from the Homestead Steel Works of about 1200 tons 
of nickel steel piates for the Japanese Government. 


General Machinery. 


A five-story brick factory building, 25 x 95 feet. is to be 
erected by A. P. Dienst & Co., Third avenue and 140th street, 
New York The greater part of the building will be used for 
stock rooms, the front basement for boiler and engine room, and 
the second floor for machine and pipe fitting shops. 


George W. Curtis has been appointed receiver for the Curtis 
& Wilson Machine Company, New York. 


The Central Machine Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
moved into its new factory building, recently completed at 
Lawrence avenue and Thirteenth street. The building is 60 x 
120 feet, two stories, and equipped with modern machinery. 
The company makes a specialty of repairing electric machines. 


The Cataract Machine & Automobile Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, 
is located in the old Central Machine Company’s shops, where it 
will do general machine work, making a specialty of automobile 
repairing and adjusting. H. W. Kellogg is president; F. V. 
Simpson, vice-president ; W. A. Scott, secretary, and Max Am- 
berg, treasurer. 

The only new tools required by the Lorain Steel Company, 
Philadelphia, for equipping the extension to its plant at Johns- 
town, Pa., will be seven electric motors, ranging from 10 to 30 
horse-power. 


Robert S. Armstrong & Bro., Atlanta, Ga., iron brokers and 
dealers in new and second-hand machinery, are moving into 
their new building. 50 x 100 feet, on Marietta street. The firm 
contemplates erecting another building in the near future. 


The new laboratories of Syracuse University will be equipped 
with hydraulic and steam apparatus, forges, metal working 
machines, wood working machinery, &c. A large part of this 
equipment has already been purchased. 


The Bartlett-Tewksbury Machinery Mfg. Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., intends making additions to its new plant, which al- 
ready contains 150 square feet of floor space. The company 
manufactures steam engines and saw mill machinery. T. E. E. 
Bartlett is president; I. F. Young, vice-president, and J. W. 
Tewksbury, secretary and treasurer. 


The Buckeye Machinery Company, Columbus, Ohio, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, has succeeded to 
the new and second-hand machinery business of G. W. Shartle 
The officers and directors are: G. W. Shartle, president; C. F. 
Andrews, vice-president; J. A. Taft, secretary and treasurer. 
and O. T. Snyder. 


The Galena Iron Works Company, Galena, IIll., has filed 
articles of incorporation ir. Wisconsin and will establish a 
brench office at Plattsville, Wis. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to erect a new building, 30 x 80 feet. A drill press, lathe 
and planer and steel hammer will be required. 


W. E. Jamiesen, formerly a member of the firm of Jamieson- 
Combe Iron Works, St. Joseph, Mo., has disposed of his interest 
to his associates. Mr. Jamieson has purchased property and it 
is his purpose to immediately erect a building suitable for a 
modern machine shop, which he will conduct in company with 
his two sons. He is now in the East for the purpose of pur- 
chasing equipment and expects to have the shop in running 
order by December 1, 1904. 


The fire which recently damaged one of the Fay erecting 
shops of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company's wood working ma- 
chinery plant at Cincinnati, Ohio, will not prevent filling orders 
as usual. A large part of the force of men employed in these 
shops have already resumed work and the remainder have been 
transferred to the Egan shops and their regular work continued 
as if nothing of the kind had occurred. Provision for just such 
a possibility had been provided for under the elegant system in 
which this company is handled. 


Greenlee Bros. & Co., makers of wood working machinery, 
have begun the remova' of their plant from 225 West Twelfth 
street, Chicago, to Rockford, lll. Their unpleasant experiences 
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with union labor in Chicago, coupled with a desire for more 
space ind more direct railroad facilities, prompted the removal. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Archibald-Brady Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of a power station at 
Mendon, Vt., to cost $125,000. It will be used in connection 
with the great reservoir built at Chittendon, Vt., by the Chit- 
tendon Power Company, and will develop from 2000 to 4000 
horse-power. 


The Browne Corliss Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., has just 
shipped a large air compressor to the J. I. Case Plow Works, 
Racine, Wis. 


The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., has let the contract 
for its new boiler shop. The structure will be about 150 x 660 
feet, 45 feet high, and will be built cf steel and iron. It is ex- 
pected that part of the building will be ready for occupancy 
within a few weeks and the whole finished before June. 


The plant of the American & British Mfg. Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was not damaged to any extent by the recent fire 


The Birmingham Boiler Works, Birmingham, Ala., now has 
its new plant in full operation. The company reports enough 
orders on hand to keep the plant running full for 60 days. 


The Backstrom Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., by T. J. Neacy, Chas, Backstrom and Walter Reed. 
with a capital of $50,000. The company is preparing to exploit 
the turbine engine controlled by the Backstrom-Smith Steam 
Turbine & Mfg. Company, which was organized two years ago. 
Patents have been applied for in foreign countries. For the 
present the machines of the company will continue to be made 
in the shops of the Filer & Stowell Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
as the officers of that company are largely interested in the 
new organization. Eventually it is likely that a separate plant 
will be necessary for the expansion of the business. One large 
turbine of 640 horse-power has been in operation at the Filer & 
Stowell Company’s works for some time, and it is probable 
that several others will be constructed soon. 


The Chandler & Taylor Company, Indianapolis, Ind., will 
erect a boiler shop, which will be 110 x 180 feet. The site occu- 
pied by this company covers 22 acres and lies between the Big 
Four and the Vandalia railroads. 


The Allegheny Machine & Iron Company, 1401 Arrott Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has been appointed sole Eastern agent for the 
automatic gas producer, made by the American Gas Machine 
Company. It is said gas can be made by this machine at a cost 
of 18 cents per 1000 feet, and while the machines are designed 
for the production of illuminating gas, it is claimed the product 
can be used to advantage in the operation of gas engines. 


The Sovereign Engine & Construction Company has been in- 
ecorporated through the law offices of Crandall & Hunter, 302 


Broadway, New York. 
Foundries. 


The new plant of the Iowa Malleable Iron Company, Fair- 
field, Iowa, was placed in operation September 21. The main 
foundry is 106 x 142 feet. The other buildings include a clean- 
ing room, 42 x 108 feet; office and pattern shop, 32 x 42 feet; 
shipping and annealing rooms, 86 x 118 feet; engine and boiler 
rooms, 24 x 48 feet and 21 x 35 feet; core room, 16 x 64 feet, 
and smaller buildings. 


The Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Chicago, has extended 
its charter by filing new articles of incorporation, the issued 
capital stock being $452,900. The incorporators are Henry BE. 
Bullock, who is president; James E, Bullock, secretary and 
treasurer, and James D. Sheehan. 


The Vulcan Foundry & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga., which was 
incorporated in August, has erected a plant, 50 x 90 feet, om 
Marietta street, for the manufacture of iron castings. 

Thomas Prosser of Thomas Prosser & Son, New York, is 
president of the recently organized Contractors’ Supply Com- 
pany. It is not the intention to erect a plant, the business of 
the company being the furnishing of contractors’ supplies, prin- 
cipally in the line of castings for municipal and builders’ work. 


Fires. 


The Fries-Breslin Company's rug factory at Camden, N. J., 
was destroyed by fire October 3. The loss is estimated at 
$406,000. 


The Hopewell Spool & Bobbin Company’s factory at Tren- 
ton, N. J., was damaged $10,000 by fire last week. 


The plant of the Watsontown Door & Sash Company, Wat- 
sontown, Pa., was destroyed by fire October 1. The loss is 
placed at $75,000. 


An explosion of a tubular boiler completely wrecked the 
Franklin Iron Works, Port Carbon, Pa., October 2. 


The main building of the plant of the American Sheet Iron 
Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., was destroyed by fire October 1. 
The loss is placed at $100,000. 


A number of concerns suffered damage by fire and water on 
Atlahtic avenue, Boston, September 29, including Pettingill- 
Andrews Company, dealer in electrical supplies; Agnew Auto 
Mailing Machine Company, Boston Coupling Company, and S:. 
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H. Couch & Co., telephone manufacturers. The total loss is 
placed at $25,000. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Richards Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. has just 
completed a contract for supplying the steel work in the new 
Clay County (Ala.) jail and has on hand several contracts for 
elevators. 

Hardware. 


The Wenzelmann Mfg. Company, manufacturer of hardware 
speciaities, announces its removal from Streator, Ill., to its new 
plant at Galesburg, Ill. The new plant comprises 11 acres and 
is served by both the Santa Fé and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroads. 


The Western Screen Company, Waukegan, IIl., sustained 
slight damage by fire recently, the loss being fully covered by 
insurance. Operations at the plant will be resumed shortly. 


The North Wayne Tool Works, Hallowell, Maine, is making 
extensive improvements to its plant at North Wayne, Maine, in- 
cluding the construction of a new stone dam and the replacing 
of old water wheels with turbines of modern type. This will 
considerably increase the company’s power, which is necessary 
because of the large increase of the business. 

Miscellaneous. 


Owing to the success which the American Steel Package Com- 
pany, Defiance, Ohio, has had in galvanizing its own product by 
both the hot spelter and electrolytic processes, the company has 
enlarged its plant and is now prepared to give the trade prompt 
service on all classes of galvanizing work. The pressed steel 
department is equipped with the latest improved machinery for 
light and heavy stamping. 


The Beebe Roofing & Tank Company has incorporated at 
Muncie, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock. The directors are 
Rolfe R. Beebe, Edgar L. Minnich and Dr. R. T. Miller. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) building contractors have organized and 
incorporated the Contractors’ Brick Company, with $250,000 
capital stock. A plant will be built for the manufacture of 
brick. Wm. P. Jungclaus is president ; Fred Grossart, secretary, 
and Wm. Bossert, treasurer. 


The citizens of Converse, Ind., are making an effort to raise 
$10,000 to get the National Car Coupler Company to open its 
plant there, which has been closed for several months. The 
company now offers to open and enlarge it if the citizens wil! 
give $5000 and take $5000 of stock. The plant employs 200 
men when in full operation. 

The Center Friction Pulley Company has incorporated at 
Indianapolis, Ind., with $12,000 capital stock. The directors 
are Robert C. Berry, Calvin F. Duke and Ira J. Ross. 


The National Drill Works, Cambridge City, Ind., has been 
sold to the Reddick-Lean Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio. The 
plant manufactures drills and plows. 


The Vehicle Apron & Hood Company, Columbus, Ohio, whose 
plant was destroyed by fire recently, has leased a new factory, 
with a floor space of 15,000 square feet, and has equipped it with 
the most modern machinery. Electrical power will be used 
throughout the factory, each department being served with a 
separate motor. 

The American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, has closed 
contracts for two more modern freight steamers costing upward 
of $800,000. This makes five vessels that the company has 
under contract for 1905 delivery. The vessels ordered last 
week will be larger than the boats that lake builders have been 
awarded contracts for lately, and in size and carrying capacity 
will rank next to the steamer “ Augustus B. Wolvin,” which 
holds the record for large cargoes on the lakes. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Company, Toledo, which is the con- 
solidation of the Kirk Mfg. Company, manufacturer of bicycles 
and automobiles, and the Snell Cycle Fittings Company, manu- 
facturer of forgings, bicycle and automobile fittings, has ac- 
quired the factory of the Yost Mfg. Company, including about 
35.00¢ square feet of manufacturing space located a short dis- 
tance from the two plants above mentioned. The building will 
be utilized entirely for the production of a new gasoline touring 
ear, which will be piaced on the market for next season. The 
machine will be a light two-cylinder car, and the company is 
planning to build 1000 of them. The company is also preparing 
to put out a large four-cylinder touring car. At a meeting of 
the company last week the following officers were elected: E. 
. Breckenridge, president; Ezra Kirk, vice-president; A. Ww. 
Colter. secretary, and J. B. R. Ransom, treasurer. These officers 
and E. W. Tolerton constitute the Board of Directors. 

The Indiana Scale & Truck Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 by Samuel Snell, Robert B. Dakin, 
George F. Muller, John Renner and Rathbun Fuller. The com- 
pany will make truck scales, automboiles, hardware specialties 
and machinery. The company is a reorganization of Toledo peo- 
ple of the company of similar name which has been doing busi- 
ness at Bluffton, Ind. The company will push a combination 
scale and truck. The factory will remain at Bluffton. 

Edgar B. Seidel, Waterbury, Conn., is building an addition 
to his crucible works in the city, the new building being 32 x 
80 feet and two stories, the present building being 40 x 80 feet 
and four stories. A kiln will be erected in the center of the 
addition, to be 20 feet in diameter and 55 feet high. As soon as 
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the improvements are completed the business will be incorpo- 
rated as the Bridgeport Crucible Company. 


The business of the Dean, Whiting Elevator Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has been acquired by a new Massachusetts 
corporation known as the National Plunger Elevator Company. 
The officers are: President, Chester F. Hall: treasurer, Harold 
D, Van Norman, and secretary, George F. Ramponi. The au- 
thorized capital stock is $50,000. It is the purpose of the 
corporation to continue the shop at Worcester, but the main 
office will be in Boston. 


The Frazer Hollow Spar & Boat Company, recently organized 
for the manufacture of hollow spars, canvas covered canoes, 
row boats, launches, &c., has taken over the plant and business 
of the Whitestone Hollow Spar & Boat Company and will move 
the office and works from Whitestone Landing to Greenport, 
N.Y, 

The Lion Spoke Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., has purchased 
the Geo. Becking Mfg. Company's plant at Chattanooga and 
will remodel and equip it for the manufacture of first-class hick- 
ory wagon and buggy spokes. The cost of the plant-was $12,000, 
including one 100 horse-power boiler and one 90 horse-power en- 
gine. All the necessary machinery equipment has been pur- 
chased from the Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Obio. 


The Standard Stove Works, which has been erecting a plant 
at Columbus, Miss., began operations September 26 with a work- 
ing force of 60 molders. The plant has a capacity of 150 cook 
stoves a day, which, the company states, is sold ahead for 30 
days. Boiler and engine for the plant were purchased from the 
Atlas Engine Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; blower from the 
Buffalo Forge Company, and the cupola was made by the South- 
ern Bridge Company, Birmingham, Ala. The company is capi- 
talized for $150,000, all paid in. D, R. Saunders is president ; 
L. J. Folsom, secretary, and W. T. Folsom is treasurer. 


The Round Mountain Iron & Wood Alcohol Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has intreased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$250,000, the purpose being to reconstruct its wood alcohol 
plant at Round Mountain, Ala., with the most complete modern 


methods of carbonating wood and refining alcohol and wood 
products. 


The Scott Incubator Company, Indianapolis, Ind., will build 
a factory at Abingdon, Ill., which wili be 50 x 92 feet. The 
company is in the market for a 20 horse-power boiler and en- 
gine and wood working machinery. Bids are desired on both 
new and second-hand equipment. 


The Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, which manufactures 
the Cross oil filters, has developed an extensive export business. 
Recent shipments abroad include five to Finland; three to Ha- 
vana, Cuba; four to Valparaiso, Chile: six to St. Petersburg, 
Russia; 27 to Genoa, Italy; 12 to Sweden, and three to Cal- 
eutta, India. The company recently furnished a large oil filter 
for the Rock Island Arsenal, a number for the different plants 
of the United States Steel Corporation, one for the National 
Steel & Wire Company, New Haven, Conn.: two for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company; two for the La Belle Iron Works, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and one for the Otto Gas Engine Works, Phila- 
delphia, 

The Franklin Power Company has been incorporated in 
Massachusetts to take over the manufacturing plant of Linn 
& Field. Incorporated, Greenfield, Mass., shoe manufacturers, 
which recently went into liquidation. The incorporators are 
C. W. Stevens, J. H. Sanderson, N. S. Cutler, D. C. C. Field and 
Charles H. Keith. It has not been determined to what purpose 
the property will be put. 

The B. Henley Swivel Coupling Company has been organized 
at Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital of $10,000, and is erecting 
a plant at Edenburg, near Youngstown, for the manufacture of 
a swivel coupling for carriages and other vehicles. 

The Le Manquais Electrical Mfg. Company has been incor- 
porated to take over the business of the Le Manquais Iron Cab- 
inet Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. The company makes special 
panel and switchboards and iron panel cabinets. An addition 
20 x 50 feet will be erected and two 8 x 8 foot enameling ovens 
will be installed. 


The McKay & Dix Verona Island Shipbuilding Company, 
which is owned by McKay & Dix, New York, has lately installed 
new machinery and made other improvements at its shipyard 
at Verona, Maine. A new electric light plant is being put in. 
The company will build the new Arctic exploration ship for 
Commodore Peary. 

The Rogers Automobile Company has been incorporated to 
manufacture automobiles of an improved type at Springfield, 
Mass. The office of the company is at 68 Bridge street, in that 
city. Plans for manufacturing have not been completed. 


The Pittsburgh Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, is building 
a large new plant at Rutler, Pa. 


——-- s+ ____ 


The Carnegie Steel Company is considering the ques- 
tion of putting up two blowing engines at the Edgar 
Thomson furnace plant to be driven by gas engines 
using waste blast furnace gas. The contract has not yet 
been let. 
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44 THE IRON AGE. 


The Iron and Metal Trades 


The growing confidence in the general business situa- 
tion and in Iron circles in particular is beginning to 
show itself in an increased volume of buying. It is not 
very much to brag of yet, but it looks clearly as though 
we were at last heading in the right direction. 

The railroads are buying somewhat more freely. Some 
pretty good orders for rolling stock have been placed, 
among them one lot of 3000 Steel cars for the Brie road. 
In the aggregate the orders for Steel Rails in small lots 
figure up rather surprisingly well. 

The lake shipbuilders have taken five additional ves- 
sels, making a total of nine for which the material, ag- 
gregating about 30,000 tona, has been placed. It is un- 
derstood that the United States Steel Corporation con- 
templates placing an order for four or five large carriers 
at an early date, 

The disposition both of sellers and of buyers is still 
to proceed very conservatively until the future has shaped 
itself. Thus, in staple lines, like Wire products, the lead- 
ing interest will not sell beyond 60 days, and in other 
branches a similar attitude is maintained. 

What the effect of a full resumption on the part of 
the Southern furnaces will be is problematical. The com- 
panies are said to be gaining slowly in their struggle for 
an open shop with their miners. 

The export movement is gaining in volume and is as- 
suming a more cheerful aspect. The leading interest is 
shipping now at the rate of 125,000 tons per month, and 
is reported to have sold, some two weeks since, about 
50,000 tons of Sheet Bars at prices which show an ad- 
vance of $1 per ton over those realized on the old con- 
tracts. 

No individual large transactions are reported in any 
of the finished lines, but there is quite a good inquiry 
and a fairly large tonnage is being figured on. 

Pig Iron has gained somewhat in strength in nearly 
all the leading markets. It is reported that the stock 
carried by two of the Southern furnace companies has 
passed into stronger hands, and, generally speaking, the 
attitude of makers in that section is firmer, with very lit- 
tle Iron available at the ulate prices only recently 
quoted. In Pittsburgh one interest has taken about 10,000 
tons of Foundry and Forge Iron. 

Generally speaking, founders are moving cautiously 
in their purchases, and it is noted that while buying is 
light early in the month, it swells in volume as the month 
proceeds, the business done being generally for prompt and 
early delivery. Inquiries for extended delivery are met 
with a demand for a premium over present prices, and in 
nearly all cases lead to the withdrawal of the buyer. It 
is a waiting market, with the outlook apparently in favor 


of the seller. 


October 6, 1904 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italies. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct. 5, Sept.28, Sept.7, Oct. 7, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, ° 

DRIED 5 0.0 ts xesme case $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $15.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2. Southern, 

NE, icVies.c ween enw s 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 13.50 13.50 13.50 15.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh.... . 12.85 12.85 12.60 16.10 
Gray Forge. Pittsburgh........ 12.00 11.75 11.75 14.25 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.25 14.75 14.70 19.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 19.50 19.50 20.00 27.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 21.50 21.50 22.50 26.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 22.50* 22.50* 20.00 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 34.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Raiis, Chicago........ 11.00 11.00 10.50 14.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 12.25 12.256 .... 14.25 
Q. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 16.25 16.00 16.00 17.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 11.25 11.00 11.00 18.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 12.00 12.00 12.00 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 12.00 11.50 11.50 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 10.50 10.00 .... 13.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.43% 1.48% 1.48% 1.50 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.50 
Common lron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.44% 1.45 1.73% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
RR Pee 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.55 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.55 1.65 





Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.55 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.15 
ME'TALS: 
Gennes; Wate LOO ics soc s-00 ca 12.87%, 12.75 12.62% 13.25 
Bpelter, St. Laowls.... cc cccsecss 4.95 5.00 4.92% 5.60 
ee i a ee ae 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.40 
ey es BAe se kb > Seen se eRe 4.12% 4.12% 4.10 4.30 
Tih, TOW TOR cc cc cticcvdvice 28.25 27.85 27.50 26.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.25 
Nickel, New York. ..ccccsscces 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, : 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.49 3.49 3.49 3.99 

* Nominal. 

cantinaaaenalilieibiiiiaiinnmncmaes 


Chicago. 


FisHer BuiLpine, October 5, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Almost every man intimately associated with the Iron 
and Steel industry will tell you this week that business is 
greatly improved and that the outlook is much brighter than 
it has been, and yet when you pin him down to quote facts 
he will acknowledge that orders are really little, if any, bet- 
ter, except in the case of Pig Iron and Bars. There must be 
something in the air this week that gives the Chicago citizen 
a buoyancy and hbdpefulness, and it is very evident that such 
a feeling has seized the trade here. It is true that inquiry 
here is better in other lines also than the two named, but 
there has not yet been time to determine whether this in- 
quiry will result in orders or not. It may be that the better 
times for which we have all been looking have already come, 
or it may be that this is another false start such as we took 
the first week in August. Time alone will tell. It is quite 
the rule for inquiries and orders to be heavier the first week 
of any month, as buyers of material are keen to delay the 
evil day of paying as long as possible, and recognize that 
billing is done ordinarily at the end of each current month. 
There is no doubt, too, that the establishment of the new 
set prices on Billets, Structural Material and Plates, even 
though the new prices were not satisfactory, has had a favor- 
able effect on the trade, as any price, no matter how unsatis- 
factory, is better than no price. 

Pig Iron.—There is decided strength in this market, and 
while the week’s sales are not characterized by any extremely 
large lots, the aggregate of the vast number of small orders 
is large. There is a determined effort on the part of buyers 
to cover for next year’s requirements at present prices, but 
one in which they are metting with small success. ome 
business for Northern Iron is being closed for 1905 at 50c. 
premium over current prices, and sellers are encouraged to be- 
lieve that the time is not far distant when buyers will avail 


See 
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themselves of the opportunity of covering for the first half 
of next year at prices that promise to be considerably lower 
than the current figures that are looked for next spring. 
While there is great strength in the Southern field also, it is 
due largely to the restricted output, owing to the continuation 
of the Coal miners’ strike. Buyers will not listen to a propo- 
sition based on a premium for 1905 contracts for Southern 
Iron, because they believe that as soon as strike conditions 
cease in the South producers will be so eager for business as 
to hold prices down to a comparatively low level. One large 
Southern producer announces that the large sales closed by 
him last week have thrown his firm out of the market for 
the balance of 1904, and that he is averse to booking much 
business now for 1905 delivery at present prices. We ad- 
vance Lake Superior Charcoal Iron 50c.; Southern, No. 4, 
which for a long time was sold on the basis of Gray Forge. 
50c., and Gray Forge, Mottled and White, each 25c.; Ohio 
Strong Softeners we reduce 25c. In the following list the 
lower prices of Northern Irons quoted are for 1904 shipment 
and the higher prices for 1905. We quote: 


Lake Supericr Charcoal.............. $15.25 to $15.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 13.00 to 13.50 
INORREGNED SOOREM, FUR Bec ccccccsccses 14.00 to 14.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.....:.... 14.80 to 15.05 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 14.30 to 14.55 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.15 to 15.15 
GD OL 2 cc ee cceceet es cee «eee tO 18.65 
Cr Mk Me  . én ye 0s bb 0s web ict Se 
Oeeee CN, FIGs Buc cc ctvcccccc cee ccos OF TESS 
en GE, DO, Bi ew etsdcccesenss ocoe OO IGS 
Bowenern Came, NO. 2 Bele... cc cccccce aces OO 2aae 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ ocee t®) Jae 
Berenere. GEGe MORRD. cacsccccccececs coco OO Jee 
Southern Mottled and White.......... <<a a Se 
WEaIIOREIe TIOUROMROE. 6. cc ccc ccc ccceces 13.50 to 14.00 
SeamiarG Wels. ce ccccecscceces 14.25 to 14.75 
Jacksor County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon............ 17.30 to 19.30 
BIR TD ab ee cdevctsestvecsics soos WS Ee 
Virgie TBOG8e. 2. occ ccccccvccccccces 14.10 to 14.35 


Billets.—A somewhat better demand for Billets exists 
than has been current for some time, but this demand is 
limited to immediate needs. The increased consumption 
simply means a betterment of manufacturing conditions in 
this territory. The official price of Forging and Rolling 
Billets, Open Hearth or Bessemer, is $22.50 per gross ton, 
Chicago, with $2 extra for Billets smaller than 4 x 4 and 
for Sheet Bars. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Steam roads are, of course, 
inactive in purchases of Rtandard Section Rails pending a 
possible change of prices some time this fall or winter, when 
the Rail pool holds its annual meeting. Two or possibly 
more lots of 2000 and 3000 tons of Standard Rails were 
ordered by new electric railway propositions. Light Rail 
business is improving somewhat, the demand coming from 
mines, lumber camps, irrigation projects and the like. 
Prices are from $20 to $22 per gross ton at mill. There is 
considerable demand for Spikes, Angle Bars and Track 
Bolts, Bars being quoted at from 1.30c. to 1.35c.; Spikes at 
from 1.60c. to 1.65c., in car lots; Track Bolts, 2.20c. to 
2.25c., base, from mill, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. 
extra for Hexagon Nuts. Store prices on Angle Bars, Track 
Bolts and Spikes are about 15c. above mill prices. 

Structural Material.—There are some interests who be- 
lieve they see a slight improvement in the demand for Steel 
for buildings and bridges, but the stronger tone prevailing 
is more psychological than real as yet. Official prices are 
unchanged, as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, 1.56%c., Chicago; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch 
and heavier, 1.56%4c.; Angles, larger than 6 inches on one 
or both legs, 1.6644c. ; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.66%4c. ; 
Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.5614c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 
1.6114c., with the usual extras for cutting to exact lengths, 
punching, coping, bending or other shop work. Store prices 
on Structural Materials are 1.80c. to 1.90c. for Angles, 
Beams, Channels and Zees, base sizes, with 1.90c. to 2c. for 
18, 20 and 24 inch Beams; Tees, 1.85c. to 1.95c. These 
prices are for either random lengths or cut to lengths. 

Plates.—The Plate business is small and the market is 
colorless. The tendency noted last week for buyers to cover 
more than immediate requirements has disappeared. The 
small independent mills, whose attitude is supposed to have 
influenced the $4 cut in price, have pursued their original 
policy of shading prices and are now quoting at least 15c. 
per 100 Ibs. below the new pool price on such sizes as they 
can handle. The prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
quality, 14-inch and heavier, wider than 24 and up to 100 
inches wide, carloads, Chicago, 1.56%c.; 3-16 inch, 1.66%4c. ; 
Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.7114c.; No. 9, 1.81%4c.; Flange quality, 
and width up to 100 inches, 1.66%4c.; Sketch Plates, in Tank 
quality, 1.66%4c.; in Flange quality, 1.764%4c. Store prices 
on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, in widths up to 100 
inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; 3-16 inch, 1.85c. 
to 1.95c.; Nos. 8 and 10, 1.90c. to 2c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2c. 
to 2.10c.; No. 16, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Flange quality, 25c. per 
100 Ibs. extra. 

Sheets.—Demand for Sheet Steel seems to be increas- 
ing, and some of the mills give it out that their capacity is 
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booked for 30 to 60 days ahead. This has, as a rule, refer- 
ence particularly to certain sizes and gauges, as at the pres- 
ent rate of progress it will be a long time before the com- 
bined Sheet mills of this country will be unable to supply 
the demand for their products and do it promptly. Prices 
are unchanged, but weak, as follows, in carload lots: Nos. 9 
and 10, 1.6644c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.71%c.; Nos. 13 and i+, 
1.7644c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 2.01%c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.06%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.11%c.; No. 27, 
2.1614c.; No. 28, 2.26l4c.; No. 29, 2.3614c.; No. 30, 2.4614c. 
Store prices are nominally as follows, with slightly lower 
prices being named on some of the heavier gauges when occa- 
sion demands: Nos. 8 and 10, 1.90c. to 2c.; No. 12, 2c. to 
2.10c.; No. 14, 2.05c. to 2.15¢c.; No. 15, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; No. 
16, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 18, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 20, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; No. 22, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 24, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; 
No. 26, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 28, 
2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 29, 2.85¢. to 2.95¢. Galvanized Sheets 
show no change since last week, being offered at from 80 
and 714 to 80 and 10 discount, Pittsburgh, carload lots and 
larger, and selling from store here at 75, 10 and 5 and 75, 
10 and 714 discount from list. 


Bars.—The feeling in the Bar market is better than it 
was last week and specifications on contracts are much im- 
proved in volume. Indications are that users of Bars and 
Bands, notably the implement and wagon manufacturers, are 
tunning their shops almost full force and are eating up ma- 
terial at an encouraging rate. The settlement of the stockyards 
strike and the gradual improvement of the packing business 
to a point a little above the normal before the strike has 
favorably affected the Hoop business. The following are 
current prices: Soft Steel Bars and Bands, car lots, Chi- 
cago, 1.4614c., base, half extras; smaller lots, 1.5144c., with 
the usual extras for less than a ton of a size; Soft Steel 
Channels, Angles and Tees, Bar sizes, 1.56%4c.; Soft Steel 
Hoops, 1.7114c. rates, full extras; Bar Iron, 1.35c. to 1.40c., 
base, half extras. Store prices on Soft Steel Bars, Bands, 
Angles, Channels eud Tees are reduced 5c., in line with the 
reduction from the mill, making present store prices at Chi- 
cago warehouse: Soft Steel Bars and Bands, 1.65c. to 
1.70c., base, half extras; Soft Steel Angles, Channels and 
Tees, 1.75c. to 1.80c., base, half extras; Iron Bars, 1.70c. 
to 1.75c., base, full extras; Steel Hoops, 2.10c. rates, full 
extras. 

Merchant Steel.—There is a satisfactory increase in 
the variety and magnitude of specifications on the existing 
contracts, and quite a goodly number of new contracts are 
being effected. The outlook in this department of the Steel 
industry is more encouraging than it has been for several 
months. Prices are unchanged. -~We quote: Open Hearth 
Spring Steel to general trade, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 1.7114c. to 1.76%4c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.6644c. to 1.71%c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%c. to 
1.56%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, apparently un- 
changed at 1.66%c. to 1.71%c.; Cutter Shoe, apparently 
unchanged at 2.25c. to 2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 
2.0614c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; special grades of 
Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots 
and 47 per cent. in less than car lots; Railway Spring, car- 
load lots, 1.714%4c. to 1.86%c., with reductions for larger 
quantities. 


Merchant Pipe.—Business is not as good as it has 
been, and it is evident that the market has settled down to 
a condition where buyers are supplying only their actual 
current needs. Discounts are unchanged, as follows: 





Tron.————_, 


Black. 7alv. Black. Galv. 
56 00 36 BRO io cs ae 69.35 53.35 67.35 51.35 
& and \% inch 73.35 61.35 71.35 57.35 
% to 6 inches...... 77.35 67.35 75.85 65.35 
7 to 12 inches...... 72.35 57.35 70.85 55.35 


Boiler Tubes.—There is no change in either prices or 
situation in the Boiler market and business is slow. The 
following are discounts ordinarily quoted for less than car 
lots from mill for Chicago delivery. Prices are firm and un- 
changed, as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
5 OO Be Py ons S's Fi v8 ee 46.35 41.25 52.35 
1% to 2% inches............58.3h 41.35 40.35 
De Ms ce bi dues ews wewes 60.35 46.35 43.35 
2%, to 5 inches.............. cass 6 sass { "eto d im 
© teh TR PR. cd vine cdvices 58.35 41.35 oe 


Store business on Tubes is reported as showing some in- 
crease. The list of discounts named below are those that 
are nominally quoted for small lots from store, but better 
discounts are named to large buyers and on orders of con- 
siderable magnitude. These nominal warehouse prices for 
shipment from Chicago store in less than car lots are as fol- 
lows : 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
1 to 1% ee a ee 42%, 37% 40 
Re RE ee 35 37% 
Ce <a ldead bead os edeer 55 37% 40 
Se A ND. bo desc ce cacweus 621 47% 47% 
6 inches and larger....... .... 52% 35 ira 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—A scarcity of 4 and 6 inch sizes has 
developed, and mills are not promising to do better than No- 
vember 15 delivery on these sizes. A multitude of small 
orders comes in every day, but no large lettings are immi- 
nent. Prices are firm, owing to the strength in Pig Iron and 
Coke, on the basis of $25.50 for 4-inch Water Pipe, $26.50 for 
6-inch and heavier, and $1 extra for Gas Pipe. ‘These prices, 
however, will be shaded on very large lots. 

Old Materials.—Contrary to the expectation of veterans 
in the business prices on Old Materials have stiffened con- 
siderably and strength is shown throughout the list. Con- 
sumers who have been holding off are coming into the mar- 
ket, tentatively it is true, but nevertheless they are coming 
in and buying in reasonable quantities. There is no rail- 
road list of any consequence offered this week. The North- 
western Railroad secured good prices on its 1800 tons last 
week. The following prices represent about the range of 
dealers’ buying and selling prices, the lower figures, as a 
rule, being those secured by railroads, although in some in- 
stances figures higher than the maximum were received by 
the Northwestern from buyers who had urgent need for the 
materials. We advance Old Iron Rails, 25¢c.; Old Car 
Wheels, 25c.; Heavy Melting Steel, 50c.; Iron Fish Plates, 
25c.; Iron Car Axles, 75c.; Nos. 1 and 2 Railroad Wrought, 
25c.; Wrought Pipe and Flues, 50c.; Mixed Borings, 50c.; 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge, 50c.; Railroad Malleable, 25c.; mak- 
ing the present list read as follows per gross ton: 


ee Se $16.25 to $16.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 12.00 to 12.25 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 11.00 to 11.25 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

IE Co iad ont ix co Ria 0 wwe t iw 0bde 20.50 to 21.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 29.00 
Ce Se. NS oko 40.0 tlh whe Ween s.c 11.25 to 11.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.50 to 11.00 
DEO TORO. oc 2 aed sheen ob bis < desk 8.50to 9.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Sow Wie DAGes.. s...:des caste ds anon ss $13.25 to $13.75 
SOG SI DRUGS 6 sick vawcerecewewesnn 17.00 to 17.50 
I i lie ok Sinn bt ome 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 11.00 to 11.50 
PE. cia 'sate bias on binds beueees 12.50 to 13.00 
BOG: BD PONOe ORO. os cee cnc neecese 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 8.50to 9.00 
Pe TD Ns oe snes cde deen 7.25to 7.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 7.25 to 7.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.......-.....-. 7.00 to 7.5" 
PR 5b 5 5s pose bs cokes reese 4.50to 5.90 
Mixed Borings, &c.........+ wseeeees 4.50to 5.00 
BBE gas Wan niealh V5 400 seeervers 7.00 to §=67.50 
Ce I aos 0'b:0. winds 0 pe ae ae we de 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 8.00to 4.50 
Deo, 2 CGE TOG. oc od iced vosecevesss 10.50 to 114.00 
Stove Plate end Light- Cast Scrap..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Railroad Malleable...........5+ e065 9.25 to 9.75 
Agricultural Malleable.............-- 9.00 to 9.40 


Metals.—Business is extremely quiet, and prices are un- 
changed, as follows: Spelter is quoted at 5c, to 5c. for 
car lots, and 5.25c. to 5%c. for small lots. Casting Copper 
is being held at 12%c. and Lake at 13c. Pig Tin is now 
quoted at 29c. to 29%4c. Pig Lead is now quoted at 4.20c. 
for 50-ton lots, 4.30c. for car lots and 4.40c. to 4.50c. for 
less than car lots. Sheet Zinc is 6%4c. for car lots of 600-Ib. 
casks and 6%c. for less than car lots. We quote Old Metals 
as follows: Copper Wire and Heavy, 11%4c. to 11%c. ; Cop- 
per Bottoms, 10c.; Copper Clips, 11c. to 113c.; Red Brass, 
Ne. ; Red Brass Borings, 8c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, T%c. ; 
Yellow Brass Borings, 644c.; Light Brass, 5%c.; Tea Lead, 
4c.: Zine, 4.25¢c.; Pewter, No. 1, 17%4c.; Block Tin Pipe, 
2214. 

Coke.—There is no doubt that the Coke market shares 
the strength of the Iron market, buyers already opening up 
negotiations with sellers with a view to supplying their re- 
quirements for 1905. Few deals of this kind have been 
closed, because the views of buyers and sellers are too wide 
apart, but the effort on the part of melters to cover is con- 
sidered a good omen. Connellsville Foundry Coke ranges 
from $1.85 to $2.10, the higher price being that secured for 
brands whose names usually command a premium. Virginia 
and West Virginia ovens, including Wise County, are sell- 
ing at from $1.75 to $1.90, the freight of the latter being 
$2.25 a ton to Chicago, as against $2.65 from other Coke dis- 
tricts in Virginia, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

—_—_——_.@--o——— 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest Buripine, October 4, 1904. 


Whatever may be the final outcome, the immediate feel- 
ing in Iron and Steel is undoubtedly better than it has been 
for months past. The greatest strength is in Pig Lron, which 
is well sold up and is inquired for in considerable quan- 
tities. Sales have also been on a liberal scale, so that for 
the present sellers appear to be in full control. Whether 
these combined influences will lead to better prices or not re- 
mains to be seen, but, as we said before, the immediate 
situation is quite strong. Reports in regard to Finished 
Material are of a less confident character, although prices 
are steadier than they have been for months past, besides 
which the volume of business shows a gratifying increase. 
It should not be assumed, however, that the long looked for 
and often predicted improvement in business is to be followed 
at once by other reports of still further improvement. It 
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may be so, of course, and it is impossible that any one eould 
wish it to be otherwise, but it would do more harm thar 
good to mistake the signs of the times. As regards Pig Iron. 
there are special reasons for its strength. In the first place, 
prices are so close to actual cost that producers would cease 
operations rather than sell Iron at a loss. In the next 
place, the supply is barely large enough to meet current re- 
quirements, besides which costs are more likely to increase 
than to decrease, so that while these conditions prevail 
prices are not likely to go lower. The probability of a re 
sumption of output by the Alabama furnaces, however, must 
not be overlooked, in which event the outlook will be ma- 
terially changed. The price to-day is said to be $9.50, at 
furnace, firm; but witb six or eight more large furnaces in 
operation it is quite possible that $9 or $9.25 would again 
become an open quotation for No. 2 X Foundry Iron. If the 
strike is settled (as now seems probable) in favor of the 
operators, they will become free sellers of Iron at $9.50, if 
possible, or at a lower figure down to $9 in case competition 
requires them to meet that figure, so that while the imme- 
diate outlook is good, there are elements of uncertainty 
which ought not to be overlooked. Nevertheless the opening 
week in the last quarter of rather a poor year is the most 
cheerful that his been seen for a long time, and while there 
are no expectations of material improvement this year, it 
certainly gives some assurance that low water mark has been 
reached and that in due season improvement wil] be # very 
distinct feature. ; 


Pig Iron.—There is a strong tone in the Pig Iron mar- 
ket, although there are free sellers at quoted rates. It is a 
little curious that the local demand is slow and unsym- 
pathetic, while reports from other districts are almost uni- 
versally favorable. The New England demand is particu- 
larly good, and Irons that not long ago were $1 or more 
per ton too high for that market are now taken without 
much hesitation. ‘The scarcity of Southern Iron may be 
an explanation for the change of feeling, but, apart from 
that, advices are much better than they have been at any 
previous time this year. Special Irons are showing more ac- 
tivity, and are usually quoted at somewhat better prices. 
Basic Iron has sold at $12.75, and Low Phosphorus is very 
firm; in some cases more than $18 is asked, although busi- 
ness has been done at $18. Foundry grades, without being 
higher, are certainly very firm, and the average of sales 
would probably equal the average of quotations. Mill Irons 
are firmer, and average an advance on last week’s prices, but 
they are not quotably dearer. The demand for Muck Bars 
and for Cast Iron Pipe is quite heavy, so that low priced 
Irons are finding a comparatively ready market, and may 
sell a trifle higher unless the supply becomes larger. Taking 
everything into consideration, the Pig Iron end of the mar- 
ket looks well, although there is no expectation that prices 
will be more than fractionally higher, and even that is open 
to question. For the present the following figures are a fair 
average for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries : 





OS Sa ee $15.00 to $15.25 
SO. a Ns CRU Gia Fe bi vb e ne Bide 14.25 to 14.50 
NN Bains ha ehntews. en ait iniew ousivalt & 13.50 to 13.75 
MEANGAPG Gray Worse. oc ccccvcceseccns 12.75 to 12.00 
ue lg ey... ere 12.25 to 12.50 
Southern No. 2 X Forge, rail 13.75 to 14.00 
sat a Nie co's bom, pakk Kink buae-eokee 12.75 to 12.85 
Bapee ar OOETN. 9.5.02 Vdd wie eRe weir ds 17.75 to 18.25 
OREN ROU sab ee.i Ws S.0'% Wace 04 14.50 to 14.75 


Steel.—The demand is considerably better than for some 
time past, consumers’ requirements being urgent in most 
cases. Prices vary from a fraction less than $22 for good 
sized lots, up to $22.25 for smaller quantities. There is 
rather a strong undertone, and it is believed that rock bot- 
tom has been reached for this class of material. 

Plates.—Continued improvement is noted in the Plate 
trade, very considerable additions to order books having 
been made during the past week. The demand is of a well 
distributed character and includes all descriptions of ma- 
terial, but specially for Tank and Boiler purposes. Prices 
unchanged, as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 24 inches wide and under.1.43% 1.48% 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 24 


ee Mine a bk ds tae n a abin 1.538% 1.58% 
Flange or Boiler Steel.............. 1.63% 1.68% 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial : 

ao. a. eS rear 1.73% 1.781 
ee Ee ee 1.83% 1.88 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.08% 2.08% 


The above are base prices for %4-inch and heavier. The fol- 
towing extras spply: 


Eee $0.10 per Ib. extra. 
OS EO gd Se BRAS 15 “ 
a a UG oe ee sa 6 bbe oc eer bs .25 e 
Piates over 100 to 110 imches......... .05 . 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches......... 10 o 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 - 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches......... .25 - 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches......... .50 - 
Plates over 130 inches..............- 1.00 " 


All sketches (excepting straight taper 
plates, oe not more than 4 inches 
in width at ends, narrowest end being 
not less than 30 inches)........... .10 ~ 
Complete Circles........-seseerceoecs .20 
Al! the above f.o.b. Philadelphia. 
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Structural Material.—The demand is a trifle better, al- 
though there is nothing beyond the ordinary run of business. 
Mills have a good deal of work on their books, however, and 
are therefore enabled to run comfortably full. Prices are 
steady as last quoted—viz., Beams, Channels and Angles, 
1.53%c. to 1.65c., according to specifications, and small 
Angles, 1.50¢. to 1.55c. 


Bars.—T'he demand for Bars is not particularly good, 
and buyers claim that they can do better than the associa- 
tion prices. This cannot be authenticated, but first-class 
mills claim that they lose business, which they have reason 
to think is taken at cut prices; but there is a heavy demand 
for Skelp, so that, on the whole, mills are well employed. 
Prices for either Iron or Steel Bars in carload lots 1.43\c.. 
part carloads at the usual advance. 


Sheets.—Better demand but at irregular prices. Mills, in 
most cases, are running full, but they have very little work 
ahead, and have to depend on the day to day demand. 


Old Material.—Scrap Material is very firm, although 
buyers offer strong resistance because of the low prices for 
Finished Material. Holders appear to have the strongest end 
of the market at the present time, however, and are dis- 
posed to hold for the full limit. Bids and offers for deliv- 
eries in buyers’ vards are about as follows: 


Bs ee NS os a ob ain oo wa ac $12.25 to $12.50 
Ss Ss eave oh ee weeds tau 15.50 to 16.00 
Rr SEs bw Beare 60 wide cieawict 18.50 to 19.50 
Sy a ok R64 O8 e060 caR cmD 15.50 to 16.00 
eer eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 15.00 to 15.50 
SS eee 12.00 to 12.50 
ge ES err 16.50 to 17.00 
ba, 8. £. eee 11.25to 11.75 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary..... 8.00to 98.50 
NE I, 0. 5 ais die din one 4.0 wd 08 9.00 to 9.25 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Ce PRS Cis ee Os weep edves wees 6.95 to 7.15 


er eee eed eee 9.50 to 10.00 


Cincinnati. 


FirrH AND MAIN Sts., October 5, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The week just ended has been a fairly satis- 
factory one. In a general way the market has shown con- 
siderable strength, and is quite active. From what we can 
gather there has been no Northern Iron sold at a less figure 
than $11.50, furnace, and no Southern Iron below $9.25, 
Birmingham. These quotations probably represent the mini- 
mum prices of both the Northern and Southern production, 
and there seems to be no doubt that the tonnage offering at 
these figures is rapidly growing less. It looks as though the 
Southern producers were showing somewhat of an independ- 
ent attitude, having disposed of about all the Iron they pro- 
duced. In any event they absolutely refuse to quote into 
next year, apparently hoping for a stiff advance in prices. 
Reports show considerable shortage in both Northern and 
Southern territory, and several agents are said to have de- 
clined sales on this account. The Tennessee Company is 
said to have blown ih two more stacks and may possibly add 
another this week. Gray Forge and High Silicon are both 
reported to be difficult to procure, as there is a very limited 
stock on hand. Inquiries for next year’s delivery are coming 
in quite freely, but conditions are such they cannot be satis- 
factorily handled. There is a call from Detroit for 2000 
tons of Southern Foundry No. 3, delivery to be made this 
year; another from the same point for 1500 tons for the 
first half next year’s aelivery ; 8000 tons from a Central Ohio 
concern for forward delivery ; an inquiry from wouisville for 
2000 tons for delivery during the next eight months, begin- 
ning with November; one from Northern Ohio for 1500 tons, 
seven months delivery, beginning with December, and one 
from Indianapolis for 2000 tons for eight months delivery, 
commencing with November. There have been numerous 
sales made in quantities ranging from 100 to 500 ton lots, 
and three sales aggregating 3200 tons, delivery to be made 
this year. Several good sales of Malleable and Basic are 


reported from the Pittsburgh and Cleveland districts. There , 


is apparently little change in the local situation. The foun- 
dries not affected by ti.e strike seem to have plenty of 
work, and the others are fast getting into shape, importing 
men from the outside. Freight rates from Hanging Rock 
district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


SD a See $12.50 to $12.75 
ek ee ee 12.00 to 12.25 
NO eee 11.50 to 11.75 
Oe NS eee 11.25 to 11.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........ evee 12.00to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 11.00 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 10.75 to 11.00 
Ohio over. a take Cia ha eed od me 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 13.15 to 13.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 12.65 to 13.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 12.15 to 12.65 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $16.25 to $16.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 15.80 to 16.30 
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Coke.—The market for this commodity looks better, and 
demand is on the increase. The demand in the South for 
the Virginia product is apparently decreasing, as the fur- 
naces in that territory show increased production. It is re- 
ported that there are labor difficulties among the Virginia 
miners, which will tend to lessen the supply. We quote the 
best grades of Connellsville from $1.85 to $2.15, f.o.b. ovens. 

Plates and Bars.— There is shown to be a steady de- 
mand for Finished Material, but there have been no sales of 
any considerable tonnage reported. We quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.50c., with half 
extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.70c., with full extras: 
Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.43c., with half extras; the 
same in smaller lots, 1.65c., with full extras; Base Angles, 
1.53c. in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 
1.58¢.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.53c., in carload lots; 
in smaller lots, 1.80c.: Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.05¢c.; smaller iots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c. ; 
in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 
1.68¢., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—There are no new developments along 
this line, a fair normal condition prevails, and there are evi- 
dences of a healthful state of affairs. Prices as far as can 
be ascertained are unchanged. We quote dealers’ prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, 
$10.50 to $11.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 to 
$10.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $14 to $14.50 per gross ton; 
Steel Rails, rolling lengths, $10 to $11 per gross ton; Re- 
laying Rails, $18 to $19 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $14 to 
$15 per net ton; Car Wheels, $10 to $10.50 per gross ton; 
Heavy Melting Scrap, $9.50 to $10.50 per gross ton; Low 
Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 


——————— <pom -— 


. . 
Birmingham. 
(By Telegraph.) 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 5, 1904. 

As forecasted in my last letter, a material increase in 
inquiry has occurred, followed by a largely increased demand 
at enhanced values. The demand is not localized, but is 
general, covering all buying districts. Some sales were made 
on the basis of $9.50 for No. 2 Foundry, but the large de- 
mand quickly sprung it to $10, and at that price there is 
very little, if any, to be had. Your correspondent knows of 
numbers of orders declined because of sheer inability to 
furnish the Iron. One leading interest in the past few days 
has declined orders whose aggregate footed up fully 100,000 
tons, and their agents are enjoined to accept no business 
not authorized by the Birmingham office. All sales must 
pass the scrutiny of the furnace office before confirmation. 
There seems to be developing a buying wave which finds 
but little Iron to engulf. Demand for Warrant Iron has 
developed to good proportions on basis of $9.50 for No. 2 
Foundry, but there are more buyers than sellers, and the 
tendency of price is upward. Some No. 1 Soft as well as 
No. 1 Foundry sold at $10.50 to the amount of 1500 tons. 
No. 3 Foundry sold at $9.50, with a demand our available 
supply could not satisfy. Some Pipe works gobbled up early 
what they could get and skinned the market bare before their 
competitors acted. No. 4 Foundry sold at $9, as well as 
Gray Forge. The sales could have been largely increased 
had there been Iron that could have been used for delivery. 

As to the differences between the miners and operators, 
both sides claim advantages gained, but there is no question 
that the operators’ forces are constantly increasing in a 
ratio equal to ability to provide for them. It is a generally 
accepted fact that the miners have lost their fight and the 
operators are in the saddle. 

The largest single order in the past few days was for 
30,000 tons, which was cut down to 9000 tons and accepted. 
There was another in to-day for 4000 tons, and after cutting 
it down to 1000 tons it was accepted. This attests the 
character of the buying. There has been a deluge of small 
and medium orders on a basis of $10 for No. 2 Foundry 
which has not yet subsided. 


+o —____ 


The Nittany Iron Company, Bellefonte, Pa., has re- 
cently been reorganized, the former officers retiring. 
Noah H. Swayne, 2nd, president of the Alabama & 
Georgia Iron Company, Cedartown, Ga., has been elected 
president and has assumed the active management. The 
Nittany furnace, which was banked during July and 
August, was started again on August 27. The output of 
iron has been largely increased, all previous records hav- 
ing been surpassed. The company make a specialty of 
soft foundry pig iron. 


The National Founders’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, on Novem- 
ber 16 and 17. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Park Burtpine, October 5, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market has a decidedly healthy 
tone, and while actual tonnage being sold is not as large as 
it was two weeks ago, yet this is only a natural reaction 
from former activity in buying. Prices of Pig Iron are de- 
cidedly firm, and consumers are willing to buy now for the 
balance of this year and into the first part of next year at 
figures that a month ago they would have turned down. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has bought upward 
of 10,000 tons of Foundry and Forge Iron, covering its re- 
quirements for some months ahead. The minimum price of 
Standard Bessemer and Chilled Basic Iron for balance of 
this year delivery or into January and February is $12, at 
Valley furnace, or $12.85, Pittsburgh. Firm offers of $11.75 
to $11.85, at furnace, for these deliveries have been turned 
down by the furnaces. The heavy sales of Foundry Iron to 
the Westinghouse Electric and the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
companies two weeks ago, followed by the recent large 
purchase of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, have 
firmed up the Foundry Iron market and $12, at Valley fur- 
nace, for rest of the year delivery is now being generally 
quoted. It is possible that small lots of No. 2 Foundry for 
prompt shipment might be picked up at about $11.90, at 
furnace, but the available tonnage of such Iron is very 
small. There is a good deal of inquiry for Forge, and North- 
ern brands are held firmly at $12, Pittsburgh. We quote 
Standard Bessemer and Chilled Basic Iron, also Northern 
No. 2 Foundry, at $12, Valley, or $12.85, Pittsburgh. We 
quote Northern Forge Iron at $12 to $12.10, Pittsburgh, 
and note a sale of 2000 tons at the first named price. 


Steel.—We are advised that official prices on Billets and 
Sheet Bars are being firmly held and all the mills have a 
good deal of tonnage on their books. Some good sized in- 
quiries are being figured on and the Steel market is in more 
satisfactory shape both as regards tonnage and the main- 
tenance of prices than for some time. We quote Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Billets up to 0.25 carbon at $19.50, Sheet 
and Tin Bars, long lengths, $21.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, 
to which freight to destination should be added. 


(By Mail.) 


An encouraging development in the situation in the Lron 
trade is the entrance of the Pennsylvania Railroad into 
the market in the last few days as a buyer of Steel cars, this 
road having placed an order for 300 Steel hopper coal cars 
with the Pressed Steel Car Company of this city and for an 
equal number with the Cambria Steel Company of Johns- 
town, Pa. This road will also build 25 powerful freight 
engines at the Altoona shops, to be used on the lines west 
of Pittsburgh, and also 80 passenger cars. The road is in 
the market for 200 Coke cars, which will be placed shortly, 
and all this means a good deal of tonnage in Steel Plates, 
Bars, Tubes and other Shapes. Should other railroads 
follow the example of the Pennsylvania it would be only a 
short time until there would be more activity in the Iron 
trade. We can also state that the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road placed an order last week for 14,000 tons of Steel Rails, 
the business going to a local mill. For the past year the 
railroads have been very small purchasers of Iron and Steel 
materials, and it is certain that the equipment of many of the 
roads is very much run down and must soon be replaced. 

General conditions in the Iron trade are about the same 
as noted in this report last week. Consumers of Pig Iron 
are in the market with large inquiries for delivery into next 
year, but so far furnaces do not seem disposed to sell beyond 
January or February at present prices. It is figured out 
that prices of Pig lron cannot well go any lower, and any 
change must be in the direction of higher values. The fur- 
naces in the Bessemer Furnace Association are reported as 
holding Bessemer and Chilled Basic Iron very firmly at 
$12 at furnace, or $12.85, Pittsburgh, for delivery in the 
next three or four months. It is probable that for October 
and November shipment small lots of Bessemer and Basic 
Iron might be picked up at about $11.85, Valley furnace, 
but this would seem to be the bottom of the market. There 
have been no large purchases of Foundry Iron since our last 
report, and Northern makes of No. 2 are held at $11.85 to 
$12 at Valley furnace, or $12.70 to $12.85, Pittsburgh. Very 
little Southern Foundry is coming into this market, as the 
price is nearly $1 a ton higher than Northern Iron. There is 
some demand for Forge Iron, which is held at $11.85 to $12, 
Pittsburgh, for Northern brands. Tonnage in Finished Iron 
and Steel is slowly improving, specifications on contracts 
coming in more freely, while new tonnage is a little 
larger. As yet consumers do not seem disposed to contract 
very far ahead at present prices unless such contracts are 
guaranteed against decline. Orders being placed usually call 
for prompt shipment, and this indicates that stocks in job- 
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bers’ and consumers’ hands are very light. There have been 
no important changes in prices. 


Ferromanganese.—We do not hear of any large sales 
and continue to quote foreign and domestic 80 per cent. 
Ferro at $41, delivered, for large lots. 


Muck Bar.—A sale of 250 tons of local Muck Bar is 
reported at $24, delivered at buyer’s mill, Pittsburgh. Some 
brands of Bar, not made from strictly all Pig Iron, are of- 
fered at lower prices. 

Rods.—Not enough tonnage is being placed in Rods to 
test the market. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods 
- $26, Pittsburgh, but this price would be shaded on a firm 
offer. 

Skelp.—The Skelp trade continues fairly active, and 
several good sized sales of Grooved and Sheared Iron Skelp 
have been made in this market in the last few days. We 
quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.40c., Sheared Iron Skelp, or- 
dinary width and gauges, at 1.45c., while for narrow sizes 
and light gauges Sheared Iron Skelp has sold as high as 
1.55¢e. Grooved Steel Skelp is held at 1.30c. and Sheared 


at 1.85c. to 1.40c.; all these prices are f.o.b, cars delivered 


to mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Steel Rails.—Last week the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
placed an order for 14,000 tons of Steel Rails, the business 
going to a local interest. Light Rails continue low in price, 
and are selling at $18.50 to $21, depending on weight. 

Structural Material.—The Wabash contract for 4000 
tons of Structural Steel for a freight depot to be built in 
this city has not yet been placed, but will likely be given out 
this week. The tonnage is likely to be divided between the 
two local interests. Some large jobs are coming up, par- 
ticularly in railroad work, and the outlook is better than for 
some time. However, a good deal of contemplated work has 
gone over until next year. We quote: Beams and Channels, 
up to 15-inch, 1.40c.; over 15-inch, 1.50c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 
\ inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.40c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 
x 3% inches, 1.50c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.40c.; Tees, 3- 
inch and larger, 1.45¢c. Under the Steel Bar Card, Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.40c., base, for Besse- 
mer and 1.45c., base, for Open Hearth, subject to half extras 
on the Standard Steel Bar Card. 

Plates.—The contract for 600 Steel hopper cars just 
placed by the Pennsylvania Railroad and equally divided 
between the Pressed Steel Car Company and the Cambria 
Steel Company, will require nearly 7000 tons of Plates and 
other small shapes. The Plate trade is better in demand, 
consumers placing orders more freely and for larger ton- 
nage than for some time past. It is understood that on 
soaeeets for extended delivery prices are guaranteed against 

ecline. 


Per pound 
extra. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 

Mem FHeRCOe GR CREM GABOR. oon c ccvcccscucoes $0.10 
Sta, SOE BUOL ABs 06's cocincc ouscisvbsrcec 15 
SE MN GG S soe bw'e0's ne 6d > ns be o0.bave es p 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches.................. e 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches..............000. 10 
ee CUGR, Da OO Rae BROROB. 0 occ ops nnecsececs 15 
is fo we) Bp, 5 rere .25 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches.................. .50 
PeReeD GUOR LHD: WAGs’. 6 0's 656 060 e 0's Pied eo Kise ws o 1.00 


Ail sketches (excepting straight taper Plates, 
varying not more than 4 inches in width at 
ends, narrowest end being not less than 380 


SD A RUS els CAS) ho Fs ew URES ee RADE MED s o 10 
Ce SOO iin i 6 639 05K 2 6b oa Kie's 0.0.09 00.60 -20 
Boiler and Flange Stee! Plates................. 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box 

SUNN. CEU EC's u oy Sede be Geb SCE obiciae es ‘ 
RE I TE ened vine o 0 n0i6'6 bie cleo 6.8 twa’ .80 
ECOL e ee Geet MONON. 6.56 9-05 600/000 pb2.0.4066 .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max- 
imum discount — be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num, and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of %& of 1 per cent. is allowable 
Pacific Coast not included. 

Sheets.—A fairly large volume of business is being 
placed in Sheets, but it is mostly in small lots and for early 
shipment. Consumers do not seem disposed to contract 
ahead, as the recent reduction in price of Sheet Bars has 
unsettled prices of Sheets to slight extent, but which as yet 
are not any lower. We quote No. 26 Black Sheets, box an- 
nealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 1.95¢c.; No. 27, 2c.; 
No. 28, 2.10c., in carloads and larger lots. Galvanized 
Sheets are sold at about 80 and 7% per cent. off, but on very 
desirable specifications a few mills occasionally name 80 and 
10 per cent. off in large lots. We quote Galvanized Sheets 
as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.59c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.77c.; 
No. 27, 2.96c., and No. 28, 3.14c. Jobbers charge the usual 
advance over these prices on small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Some good sized inquiries are in 
the market for Steel Bars, one of 5000 tons from a leading 
agricultural implement interest. Actual tonnage coming into 
the mills is a little larger, but there is room for considerable 
improyement yet. We quote Bessemer Steel Bars at 1.30c., 
base; Open Hearth Bars at 1.35c., base, with the tsual 
differentials for small lots. We quote Refined Iron Bars at 
1.30c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Railroad Spikes.—Demand is rather quiet and prices 
in some sections are unsettled. Local concerns quote $1.55 


per 100 Ibs. in carload lots and $1.60 in less than carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—A moderate tonnage is being placed 
in Hoops and Bands. We quote Bands at 1.30c., extras as per 
Steel card, and Steel Hoops at 1.55c., in carloads. We 
understand our price on Hoops is being shaded. 





Merchant Pipe.—aAs yet nothing has been done on the 
inquiry of the Ontario Pipe Line Company for 110 miles of 
Line Pipe, and it is not known now whether this business 
will be placed. Tonnage in Merchant Pipe is quite satis- 
factory, considering the season of the year, and the tone of 
the market is fairly strong. Discounts to consumers are as 
follows : 

Merchant Pipe. 


-——Steel.—_—,_ ————_I ron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% and % inch........ 71 55 69 53 
% and 4 inch........ 75 63 73 61 
Te Oe BO conc eee 79 69 77% 67% 
ie be - Ae 74 59 72% 57 
Extra strong, plain ends, 

% to % inch........ 64 52 62 50 
% to 4 inches........ 71 59 69 57 
4% to 8 inches........ 67 55 65 53 
Double extra strong, 

plain ends, % to 8 

DRGNOE. £66655 0K danes 49 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—Demand for Boiler Tubes is picking up 
a little, railroads buying more liberally than for some time. 
Discounts to consumers in small lots are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Steel. Iron 
DO Be Ps bc ac cobs wc chests ccuvive 48 43 
1% to 2% inches... .... cc ccccccvcccees 60 43 
BAD DEORE cnccw ved oo ceeeeeeenerodés 62 48 
25, £6 BS TRGMOB. 2 oi cence neccccccces 68 55 
OW SS We a cv bc biew sc crisccccceds 60 43 


Merchant Steel.—The Crucible Steel Company, which 
is the leading producer, states that its tonnage in September 
was 20 per cent. larger than in August. There is a better 
inquiry for Agricultural Steel, and consumers are showing 
more disposition to place orders and also to make contracts. 
We quote: Tire Steel, 1.50c.; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.40c.; Cut- 
ter Shoes, tapered and bent, 1.90c. to 2c.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending on order. Crucible Tool 
Steel ranges from 5\4c. to 7c. for ordinary grades and 8c. to 
15¢e. for best grades. Cold Rolled Shafting is firmer at 52 
per cent. off in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 


Spelter.— Demand is very dull, but prices are fairly 
firm. Prime grades of Western Spelter are held at 5.03%c. 
to 5.08%6c., Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—New demand for Tin Plate is very dull, the 
mills running mostly on contracts. Claims are made that 
the official prices on Tin Plates are being shaded by some 
of the outside mills, but this is denied. We quote 100-lb. 
Cokes at $3.25, net, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, terms 30 days, 
or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Connellsville Coke.—As yet very little has been done 
in the matter of making contracts for Furnace or Foundry 
Coke for next year. Consumers are offering to contract for 
first six months of the year and also for the entire year at 
present prices, but producers do not seem disposed to make 
such contracts, arguing that prices of Coke have been too 
low fér some time and they are not disposed to tie up their 
product for next year at figures that are being paid for 
Coke for prompt shipment. Strictly Connellsville Furnace 
Coke is being offered for shipment through balance of this 
year at $1.45 to $1.50 a ton, but some producers are holding 
their Coke for $1.60 a ton. Strictly Connellsville 72-hour 
Foundry Coke is held at $1.80 to $2, some concerns refusing 
to sell at less than the higher price. Main Line Furnace 
Coke is selling at $1.35 to $1.40 a ton and Foundry at $1.55 
to $1.65 a ton. Output of Coke is steadily increasing, the 
estimated output of the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions having been 215,000 tons. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market on Old Material 
is showing some improvement in demand and prices are very 
firm, dealers quoting about 50c. a ton higher for all kinds of 
Scrap than a week ago. We quote Heavy Melting Scrap at 
$12: No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $12.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$9.50 to $10; Cagt Iron Borings, $6.75 to $7; Wrought 
Turnings, $9.50 to $9.75; Old Rails, long pieces, $13; short 
pieces, $11.50 to $12; Iron Car Axles, $18.25 to $15.50, all 
in gross tons. We note a sale of about 400 tons of Bundled 
Sheet Scrap at a price equal to about $10, Pittsburgh. 


> 


Joseph Glover, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the 10 and 23 inch plate mills at the Homestead Stee] 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, has resigned to 
accept an important position with the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


[IRON 





AGE. 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, October 4, 1904. 


Iron Ore.—A spurt was started in shipments down the 
lakes, which is intended to lessen the surplus amount yet to 
be shipped and to catch up, if possible, with the amount 
which ought to have been shipped up to this time, but which 
the producers were prevented from doing by divers circum- 
stances. ‘This increase in the movement has resulted in an 
advance in rates of 5c. a ton all round. The head of the 
lakes rate is now 70c., and Marquette 65c., while Escanaba 
is bringing 55c. The vessel situation is also strengthened 
by the dock situation. Ore docks are crowded, and the ore 
must be moved immediately to the furnaces. The greater 
activity in Ore movement has not resulted in any material 
increase in sales. 


Pig Iron.—In Foundry Iron much of the appearance of 
strength which was recently displayed has disappeared and 
the market is turning somewhat softer again. There are no 
signs of contraction on the part of the foundries in their 
specifications or in their melt. They are simply satisfied 
with what they have already ordered and are not sanguine 
enough of the tuture to buy more. In many instances the 
prices recently quoted as bottom are now quoted as the top. 
Buyers here are getting a good deal of Iron at $11.75, in the 
Valleys, and are paying $12 only when there is an absolute 
necessity to do so. The furnaces which are trying to get 
$12.25 are out of the market. Very little is being done in 
Bessemer. ‘The Bessemer Association has no orders under 
contemplation. The market is about $12, in the Valleys. 
In Coke a little more strength is seen, due to some better 
buying by the foundries. For the most part, however, the 
buying has been so heavy here of late that there is very little 
contracting yet to be done. Prices of Coke are unchanged. 
Pig Iron prices are slightly revised and quoted, f.o.b. cars 
Cleveland, as follows: 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $13.10 to $13.35 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 12.60 to 12.85 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 12.10to 12.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 13.85to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.35 to 13.60 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.35 to i3.60 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A little better buying of 
Plates has come in part from the shipbuilding industry and 
in part from the boilermakers, who are showing some signs 
of improvement. It is evident that a good deal of the buy- 
ing has come from industries which awaited a drop in prices. 
The outlook for a good run of new business is much im- 
proved. Some new ship orders have but recently been placed, 
and the aggregate tonnage demanded will be considerable. A 
slight improvement is also seen in the demand for Structural 
Shapes. This arises partly from the shipbuilding industry 
and partly from some increased activity in the building trade. 
One thing, however, is still evident: The contractors are not 
specifying very heavily against their purchases. The recent 
cut in the price of Bar Steel did not bring out much busi- 
ness. On the other hand, there is a fair demand for Bar 
Iron. One big producer is holding for 1.35c., at the mill, but 
not getting any business. Others ask 1.30c., and are shad- 
ing from that according to the strength of the competition. 
It is said that 1.25c. is about the market. The Sheet situa- 
tion is stronger. The buying last week was tremendous and 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned. This sort of buying 
has lasted now about ten days or two weeks. It is in- 
timated, too, that the cut in the price of Billets brought out 
heavy orders. ‘The market has been better during the past 
week than at any time for weeks previous. It is possible 
that much of this buying was held over, having been accu- 
mulating. 


Old Material.—The market is getting stronger all the 
time. Buyers are taking material spasmodically, but prices 
are working higher. For the time being buyers have been 
able to stave off the advance. We quote, all gross tons: 
Old Steel Rails, $12; Old Car Wheels, $12; Heavy Melting 
Steel, $12. All net tons: Cast Borings, $4.50: No. 1 Bushel- 
ing, $10.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $12 to $12.50; Wrought 
Turnings, $7; Iron Car Axles, $16 to $17; No. 1 Cast, 
$10.50 to $11; Stove Plate, $7 to $7.50. 


————~-e—__ 


Extensive water concessions are held in the State of 
Jalisco, Mexico, by Manuel Cuevas, who is making ar- 
rangements to begin construction work. The concessions 
permit of the utilization of water from Lake Chapela 
sufficient to irrigate 300,000 acres of land, and from the 
Santiago River between the Juanacatlan Falls and Pon- 
citlan. The concessionaire proposes to build canals from 
the lake to the river in a northerly direction, and to use 
pumps at the lake in order to raise the water to the 
canals. The pumps are to be electrically operated, power 


being supplied from a plant to be built on the Santiago 
River. 
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Chicago [lachinery [larket. 


CuicaGo, October 1, 1904. 

A decidedly better feeling is manifested in the machinery 
world. Dealers and manufacturers carrying machines in 
stock find that their ability to make immediate shipment is 
being taken advantage of by a large variety of interests. In 
other words, much of the present machinery demand is for 
immediate shipment, as buyers have evidently put off the pur- 
chases of their machines so long that they cannot wait for 
mill delays. Another consequence of this urgent demand is 
an increasingly large call for second-hand equipments from 
stock. There is no one line of trade, nor one geographical 
territory that stands out above others in the improved de- 
mand for machinery, but this quickening in the machinery 
trade is general both as to location and craft. Complaint is 
made by machinery manufacturers and dealers, however, 
that present prices are too low from the standpoint of the 
producer, and it is generally felt that if the present demand 
continues prices will stiffen considerably. Railroads, as a 
rule, are inconspicuous buyers, but it is known that their 
requirements are piling up, and felt that when they do enter 
the market they will have to pay higher prices than are now 
ruling for their requirements, and that they will have some 
difficulty in securing early deliveries. ‘There is a demand for 
heavy second-hand machinery, which cannot be supplied from 
existing stocks. 

The city of Chicago, as previously reported, has issued 
specifications for furnishing and erecting two vertical, triple 
expansion pumping engines, having a capacity of 40,000,000 
gallons per day against a normal head of 120 feet. One of 
these engines is to go into the Central Park avenue station 
and one into the Springfield avenue pumping station. The 
same advertisement calls for two feed water heaters and 
purifiers of the open type with oil separator, each to be of a 
capacity to hold 40,000 pounds of feed water per hour. It 
also provides for air pumps of the independent or connected 
type, and an independent feed pump for each engine having a 
normal capacity of not less than 65 gallons per minute and 
capable of working against a pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch. Bids will close on these engines November 17. 
The city of Chicago will also advertise shortly for one com- 
pound horizontal pumping engine of 20,000,000 gallons ca- 
pacity for the Sixteenth street pumping station, and for four 
250 horse-power Scotch boilers for the Lake View pumping 


station, with automatic stokers, the type of stokers not be- 


ing specified. The award on the turbine plant for the drain- 
age district has been delayed, an@ will not be officially closed 
until October 5. ‘The Allis-Chalmers Company secured the 
contract for the pumps for the Thirty-ninth street sewerage 
pumping station a long time ago, as published in these col- 
umns, but the engines and boilers have not yet been let. 
Three 150 horse-power tubular boilers for the Fullerton ave- 
nue pumping station have not yet been officially awarded, but 
Kroeschell Brothers, Chicago, are stated to be the lowest 
bidders. The condensing apparatus for the new Fullerton 
avenue electrical station was awarded to Baragawanath & 
Sons, and George Hinchliff was given the contract for erect- 
ing the building. 

The Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, Chicago, will 
erect a large electrical power station on Wallace street south 
of Forty-seventh street, the purpose being to replace steam 
with electricity for operating its suburban trains. The 
building will be 85 x 150 feet, one story in hight. Contracts 
have already been placed for most of the equipment, including 
1800 horse-power boilers to the Stirling Company, traveling 
link grates to the Green Engineering Company, Chicago; en- 
gines of 1500 horse-power to Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis; 
generators to the National Electric Company, and other 
equipment to the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, Stillwell- 
Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, and others. Stevens & Ty- 
ler, Monadnock Block, Chicago, are the engineers. 

Officials of the Rock Island Railroad state that there is 
absolutely no truth in published statements to the effect that 
that company would very greatly increase its shops at East 
Moline, making them car and locomotive shops instead of 
merely repair shops as at present. 

The American-Mexico Mining & Developing Company, 
National Life Building, Chicago, is making extensive develop- 
ments in its Mexican plants. Its plans include a 1000-ton 
smelter at Torreon and another at Velardena, Durango. It 
has already purchased a 100-ton lead smelter from the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, together with a 60 horse-power engine 
and boiler. A 60-ton smelter plant has been ordered from the 
McDonald Smelter Company, ‘Toledo, Ohio; an 80 horse- 
power gasoline engine from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and two 
25 horse-power hoists from the Witte Gas Engine Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. The company is also in the market for 
about 100 electric drills and a number of hoists. It will also 
shortly be in the market for about 5000 horse-power in boil- 
ers. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company is 
adding a passenger car repair shop to its plant at Milwaukee, 
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This is housed in a steel building, 90 x 575 feet, in dimen- 
sions. Next spring the two car department buildings will be 
extended 200 feet, and a new pattern shop, 60 x 150 feet, two 
stories high, will be added. The power plant is also being in- 
creased 40 per cent. by the installation of Erie boilers al- 
ready purchased. At present the road is making its own lo- 
comotives and many of its box cars, the plant at the pres- 
ent time turning out 11 box cars a day and five locomotives a 
month. 

The unusual activity in the erection of steel structures for 
office buildings continues, and this is soon to be augmented 
with a number of large structures for mercantile purposes. 
The Boston Store, belonging to the Netcher Estate, has prac- 
tically perfected plans for the erection of a 16-story building 
to occupy almost half of a large city square. Holabird & 
Roche, the architects, say that active building operations will 
not begin until next spring. Another 16-story steel building 
for State street has been decided upon adjoining the new 
Chicago Savings Bank building to the south, numbered 138 to 
144 State street. Holabird & Roche are also architects for 
this building. Stumer, Rosenthal & Eckstein are the own- 
ers. A 12-story steel building will be erected at the south- 
west corner of State and Jackson streets by the same own- 
ers. The Fair, a. building covering a full half block at 
State, Adams and Dearborn streets, will be increased in 
hight by two stories, the present roof being retained. Just 
west of the proposed building on Jackson and State streets 
will be erected a new tiieater building by Weber & Fields 
of New York. A feature of this building will be a restaurant 
and casino in addition to the theater. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank has leased 75 x 128 
feet at the northwest corner of La Salle and Adams streets. 
and will erect thereon either a distinctively banking building 
or a tall office building with bank floors. The Northern 
Trust Company’s new 16-story bank and office building will 
be a block further north, occupying the corresponding corner 
at La Salle and Monroe streets. The Marquette Building, a 
17-story steel structure, at Dearborn and Adams streets, wil) 
be extended westward to the east line of the Quincy Build- 
ing at the corner of Clark street. 

An unusually large number of permits for factory build- 
ings are being taken out, indicating a revival in industrial 
enterprise, which had been discouraged or prevented during 
the last three years by the attitude and strength of organized 
labor in Chicago. September building permits call for 929 
structures, valued at $6,671,920, against 602 buildings, cost- 
ing $2,248,285, covered by permits for September a year 
ago, a gain of nearly 300 per cent. 

A. Bolter’s Sons, structura! steel workers, have pur- 
chased for the extension of their plant the following equip- 
nent among others: A 500-foot air compressor from Inger- 
soll-Sargent, a rotary shear and an angle shear from George 
Whiting Company, straightening and bending machines from 
Hansell-Eleock Company, three air hoists from Curtis Com- 
pany Mfg. Company, St. Louis; a number of riveting ham- 
mers from the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, the elec- 
trical equipment has not yet been decided upon. The addi- 
tion to the present plant will have an area of 50 x 75 feet, 
three stories in hight. The upper floor will be a template 
shop, the second floor a machine shop and the ground floor 
an extension to the structural shop. 

The Kewanee Boiler Company has secured an order for 
about a dozen tubular boilers for Chicago city schools. Chas. 
Haffner, proprietor of the Western Boiler Works, has also 
secured orders for a number of boilers for public schools. 
Several months ago the city passed a new boiler inspection 
ordinance, which was printed in The Iron Age, and to com- 
ply with the agreements of this ordinance it was necessary 
to remodel and replace more than 40 boilers in public school 
buildings. This work has been in progress all summer, and it 
is now practically completed. 

W. D. Ball, First National Bank Building, Chicago, is 
engineer for the mechanical work for the large shoe manu- 
facturing plant being erected by the Spinks Mfg. Com- 
pany, at Geneva, III. 

The McDonald Engineering Company, Chicago, has let 
contracts as follows on the Rosenbaum elevator at Kansas 
City : 500 horse-power tandem Corliss engines, Allis-Chalmers 
Company; four 150 horse-power tubular boilers, Gem City 
Boiler Company, Dayton, Ohio; elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery. Webster Mfg. Company, Chicago; valves, &c., Skillen 
& Richards, Chicago; 2000.tons structural and other steel, 
Seully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago. 

The Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works, Chicago, are 
extremely busy, working its plant until 9 or 10 o’clock each 
night. Its work is of a general chargcter, embracing the 
building and repairing of heavy machinery of every class. On 
the floor at the presert time is a huge machine, weighing 10 
tons or more for making metal lath, which is being com- 
pleted for the Northwestern Expanded Metal Company. The 
same shop is turning out a line of machinery for paper mills, 
and is now making a reel for the Chicago Daily News for 
handling rolled print paper. 

The United States Engineer’s office, 1637 Indiana avenue, 
Chicago. has let the following contracts for improvements 
on the Illinois and Mississippi Canal, details of which were 
given in our issue of August 25: Group 1, aqueducts and 
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bridges to the Springfield Bridge & Iron Works, Springfield, 
Ill.; group 2, sluice gates to the Modern Steel Structural! 
Company, Waukesha, Wis.; group 3, 29 lock gates to the 
Variety [ron Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Green Engineering Company, manufacturer of trav- 
eling link gates, Chicago, mentions among some of its im- 
portant sales made recently, the following: Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., 1000 horse-power; De- 
partment of Electricity, Chicago, 1500 horse-power; Henry 
W. Oliver Estate, Pittsburgh, Pa. (second order), 500 
horse-power; Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
400 horse-power; Chicago & Western Indiana Railway Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1800 horse-power; Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company, Chicago (second order), 2000 horse-pow- 
er; Iowa Central Railway Company, Hocking, Iowa, 500 
horse-power. 

The AStna Foundry & Machine Company, Springfield, 
Ill., has recently sold among others the following hoisting en- 
gines: Eureka Coal Company, Marissa, Ill.; Island Grove 
Coal Company, Berlin, Ill.; Manufacturers’ Fuel Company, 
Du Quoin, Ill.; Hailey-Ola Coal Company, Haileyville, I. T. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Chicago, have made the fol- 
lowing among other sales: To the Southern Railroad for its 
shops at Princeton, Ind., a 130-ton crane with two 50-foot 
hoists and a 150-ton transfer table; to the Louisville & 
Nashville for its shops at Nashville five Hilles & Jones 
punch and shears and five 200-pound Bradley hammers, to 
the ’Frisco road for its St. Louis shops one Hilles & Jones 
double punch and shear, to the Rock Island arsenal, Rock 
Island, Ill., eight lathes and a number of presses and pro- 
filing machines. The sale to the JFrisco road was made 
through the company’s St. Louis representative, Charles L. 
Lyle, who also sold to the Commonwealth Steel Company 
for its Granite City, Ill., plant three Cincinnati Shaper 
Company’s 30-inch shapers. 

Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., made the fol- 
lowing crane sales among others during the month of Sep- 
tember: To Wm. E. Peck & Co., New York, one crane for ex- 
port to South America ; McConway & Torley Company, Pitts- 
burgh, one crane; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
Company, Streator, Ill., one trolley; the Lorain Steel Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa., one crane; the Coe Brass Mfg. Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., two cranes and two hoists; Bed- 
ford Quarries Company, Oolitic, Ind., two cranes. 

Contract for the 1,500,000-gallon pump for the city of 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has been secured by the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Company, whose bid was $3900. The 
contract for making alterations and additions to the pump 
house was secured by Jesse Cooger, Milwaukee, his bid being 
$2165. 

The Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, IIl., has recent- 
ly installed two boilers of 125 horse-power, each at the plant 
of the David Bradley Mfg. Company, Bradley, Ill. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company, Chicago, reports 
an improvement in the demand for machinery, and mentions 
among its orders a Westinghouse compound engine, several 
large boiler orders for the South, the equipment for one com- 
plete electric lighting plant, one diamond prospecting core 
drill, one large mining hoist, and many small items, including 
pumps, air compressors, rock drills and quarrying machinery. 

The Northern Engineering Works, crane builders, De- 
troit, Mich., report among recent shipments and sales of elec- 
tric, hand traveling and jib cranes, the following: United 
States Light House Board, Detroit, two 6-ton; Van Dorn 
Iron Works, Cleveland, one 15-ton electric; Proximity Mfg. 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., one 20-ton; Barnhart & Davis, 
Warren, Pa., one 5-ton; Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich., one 5-ton; city of Springfield, one 15-ton, with run- 
way complete. The company reports a large increase of in- 
quiries during the past month. 

The American Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports among others the following purchasers of Oliver 
hand jointers, Universal saw benches, wood trimmers, &c., 
in September: Joliet & Chicago Electric Railway Company, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company, Topeka, 
Kan.; Coxe Bros. & Co., Drifton, Pa.; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass.; Montana Agricultural 
College, Bozeman, Mont.; Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Mich.;: C. H. Chadsey, Thompsonville, Mich.; 
Homestake Mining Company, Lead, S. D.:; Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa.; York Mfg. Company, 
York, Pa.: Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J.; 
Portland Machinery Company, Portland, Ore.; Henry R. 
Worthington Plant, International Steam Pump Company, 
Harrison, N. J.; Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

The Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports recent sales of drill grinders to the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Company, Douglas, Ariz.; Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway Company, High Springs, Fla.; Jno. 
Ramming Machine Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Vulcan Iron 
Works, Hoquiam, Wash.; Louisville & Nashville Railway, 
Howell, Ind.: Erie Railway Company, Hornellsville, N. Y.; 
Jersey City, N. J., and Port Jervis, N. Y.; State University, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Diamond Polishing and Cutting Indus- 
try of America, Brooklyn; General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, Buffalo; United States Mint, Denver; Three Rivers 
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Railway & Supply Company, Three Rivers, Mich.; J. Wiss 
& Sons Company, Newark, N. J.; Bureau of Standards, 
United States Government; four were sold to Australia, 
four to Russia and one each to Zurich, Switzerland; Japan, 
England, Cuba and Buenos Ayres, South America. 

Edward B. Ellicott, city electrician of Chicago, is ad- 
vertising for bids on steam superheater equipment for three 
500 horse-power Kewanee water tube boilers for the Fuller- 
ton avenue electrical station. Bids close October 10. 

Contracts have been let as follows by John J. Cum- 
mings of the McGuire-Cummings Mfg. Company, 122 North 
Sangamon street, Chicago, for a new plant being built at 
Paris, Ill.: Three 150 horse-power boilers, one 350 horse- 
power engine, one 450 horse-power boiler feed pump and feed 
water heater in proportion, to the Atlas Engine Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and the Erie City Engine & Boiler Works, 
Erie, Pa.; one 150-kw. generator, one 100-kw. generator and 
about 60 motors ranging from 1% to 20 horse-power, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company; wood working machinery 
American Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; forg- 
ing machinery and bulldozer, Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





The Philadelphia [Machinery [arket. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 3, 1904. 

Business in the Philadelphia machinery market during the 
past week has been somewhat disappointing. It was ex- 
pected among many manufacturers of tools and machinery 
that after the usual summer dullness some improvement 
would be in evidence, but trade during September was, if 
anything, quieter. There have, of course, been exceptions; 
here and there an increase of orders is to be noted, but 
such cases are few, and do not reflect the general condi- 
tion of the trade. In most cases it is found that manufac- 
turers have taken on enough new business to enable them to 
hold their own and keep wheels moving, but there are other 
instances where a further decline in orders is to be noticed. 
The market, on the whole, is very irregular, and manufactur- 
ers making a more or less extensive line of machinery or 
tools have noticed the entire absence of business for a num- 
ber of their products with a corresponding increase in the de- 
mand for one or two articles, orders for which have enabled 
them to keep their plants in operation. 

While there is the utmost confidence in the ultimate re- 
turn of prosperous conditions, there is little belief in any im- 
mediate resumption. Inquiries have declined in almost all 
branches of the trade, and it is expected that but little busi- 
ness will be placed during October. The Presidential elec- 
tion is mentioned as the main cause for delay at this time. 
After the November election, however, manufacturers are 
looking forward to the real improvement, but whether or 
not actual business will then be placed in any quantity is 
still a question. In nearly all lines of business the present 
year so far has not been of the dividend declaring variety and 
buyers therefore, in order to make as favorable a showing as 
possible in their annual statements, will, it is thought, be 
inclined to postpone, if possible, actual purchases until after 
the turn of the year. In this respect we are advised of in- 
stances, particularly in the railway field, where purchases 
have actually been authorized but for various causes are be- 
ing withheld, it is said, until later in the year. The rail- 
ways are expected to be among the earliest purchasers of 
tools and machinery, specifications for which in many cases 
have been placed sparingly and for replacement needs only. 
While orders for motive power are being held up, at the 
time, some large requirements are said to be absolutely 
needed, and orders for locomotives, it is confidently expected, 
must come out at an early date. 

Meanwhile manufacturers’ books are beginning to get 
pretty bare of orders, the larger plants in some lines facing a 
still further reduction of working forces and hours. Just 
how this can be done without practically shutting down is a 
problem which interests not a few. Week to week orders 
manage to keep the smaller plants in some kind of operation, 
but the larger plants will require quite extensive orders to 
place them on any kind of an economical basis. 

The foreign demand for machinery and tools does not 
show much improvement. Those transacting business regu- 
larly for foreign account advise us of declines in many 
branches, while others are just holding their own. Pneu- 
matic tools and machinery, however, are still in good de 
mand. The so-termed Japanese and Russian business, as far 
as tools and machinery are concerned, has not heen felt to 
any extent in this territory. On the whole, with existing 
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conditions, both at home and abroad, little improvement is 
anticipated in foreign demand at this time. 

Deliveries on machinery and tools of all kinds can be 
promptly made. Standard goods in both large and small 
sizes can be found -on dealers’ floors or in manufacturers’ 
stock rooms, and immediate shipment could be had in almost 
every case. Rush orders for special tools can be filled ex- 
peditiously, the operation of the some time idle tools aiding 
materially in some shops in making quick delivery on this 
class of goods. 

Foundries, both iron and steel, continue dull; most of 
the plants are still running irregularly, there being no in- 
crease in demand from machinery, building and the general 
casting trade. Gray iron foundries are probably less active 
than the steel casting plants, though even the latter could 
handle considerable more work without taxing their capaci- 
ties. There is little change noticeable in the price of cast- 
ings. On ordinary work they continue weak, while for spe- 
cial work and castings subject to specifications they are 
probably firmer. 

Machinery and machine tool dealers report only a fair 
month’s business, the demand being quite irregular, and the 
total volume for September was scarcely up to that of the 
previous month. Some dealers say that they have opened up 
a number of new accounts, which should be an encouraging 
feature. Transactions, on the whole, have been light, but 
considerable business is anticipated in the near future. 

The dealers in the smaller engines, boilers, &c., report a 
slight improvement, but there is still a tendency to defer 
business of this class until later in the year. The demand 
for machine shop supplies is weak and reflects the general 
conditions of the trade. 

Prices for machinery and machine tools continue more 
or less unsettled. On some lines they are said to be firmly 
maintained, while on others they are decidedly weak. Ac- 
tive competition continues on all lines, and prices are said 
to suffer considerably in some instances. 

The Schutte & Koerting Company which has recently 
acquired property on both Thompson and Twelfth streets 
adjoining its present plant, as was previously noted in these 
columns, is preparing to erect buildings on the property pur- 
chased. On the Thompson street side, stables and an ad- 
dition to the office will be built, while on Twelfth street a 
building to accommodate the heavy valve and other work 
will be erected. Plans for both these additions are now 
practically completed, but the specifications for new ma- 
chinery and equipment will probably not be out before the 
first of next year. 

The Otto Gas Bngine Works, while it has purchased 
the necessary ground, &c., at Wilmington, Del., is still un- 
decided as to the ultimate removal of its plant to that city. 
Certain franchises regarding the manufacture of gas for 
its own and other purposes are holding up action at the 
time, and until these matters are determined no final action 
regarding the removal will be taken. 

The American Pulley Company notes but little change 
in the volume of September business when compared with the 
previous month. Orders are plenty, but buyers are taking 
pulleys in small quantities only. This same condition is 
apparent both in the foreign and domestic trade. The South 
is the best order producing territory at this time, while good 
inquiries are being received from the West. Export deliver- 
ies to Australia, New Zealand and Continental Europe con- 
tinue about the same, except the quantities are less, while 
carload shipments to the Southern States are to be noted 
among domestic deliveries. 

The Phillips Pressed Steel Pulley Works, Fourth and 
Glenwood avenues, is now placing on the market its new all 
steel pulley, described in The Iron Age some months ago. 
These pulleys are now ready for delivery in sizes 18, 20, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches in diameter, and 3, 4. 
5, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch face, with both smaller and larger 
sizes in course of manufacture. A very good demand is re- 
ported for these pulleys, and from the number of inquiries 
in hand, the indication for future business is considered very 
favorable. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company, manufacturer of 
the American Pioneer pressed steel shaft hanger, advises 
us that business is progressing very favorably. A number of 
additional agencies have been established for the sale of 
these hangers. At this time the best demand comes from 
the South and Middle West. Inquiries are fairly good, some 
for complete equipment of large plants having recently been 
received. 

The Thos. H. Dallett Company has had a good month’s 
business in pneumatic tools, particularly for export. This de- 
mand includes both the regular lines of tools and their spe- 
cial stone working and dressing tools. In order to better 
handle this business the company has established an agency 
for the British Isles with C. W. Burbon, Griffiths & Co., Lon- 
don, England. The demand for the general and special ma- 
chine tools made by the Dallett Company is weak, although 
from the nature of recent inquiries the prospect for im- 
provement is favorable. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company continues 
operating its plant on full time. Inquiries for the various 
tools have been good both from foreign and domestic sources. 
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In the foreign field England leads in point of orders, fol- 
lowed by Germany and France. A number of tools, prin- 
cipally rammers for railway work, have also been shipped 
to Italy. The South American countries are also coming 
into the market for pneumatic tools, this company having 
furnished the Central Railway of Brazil, with a number of 
tools for shop work. Concrete cement operations have 
opened up another field for pneumatic rammers, and consid- 
erable business has been done along that line. The ship- 
ments during the past month have, we are told, been fully 
up to the average, and cover deliveries to all parts of the 
country. 


The Falkenau-Sinclair Company, manufacturer of 
presses and special tools, continues fairly active. Inquiries 
are irregular, and lead up to business slowly. The past 


month has not brought out much new business, but condi- 
tions are favorable for material betterment. Among some of 
the recent deliveries by this company may be mentioned cart- 
ridge loading presses for the ‘United States Government, 
delivered to the Frankford Arsenal, this city. A large 
cornice press was also shipped to Pensacola, Fla. Standard 
and double acting presses have also been shipped various 
parties, as have also sprue cutters and a loom press. A 
good demand is maintained for cement testing machines, sev- 
eral of which have been recently shipped. 


I. H. Johnson, Jr. & Co., Incorporated, note a material 
increase in business; some very nice orders for lathes have 
been taken during the past month, and prospective business is 
exceedingly favorable. Inquiries are good, and have lead up 
to business promptly. The Middle West has probably been 
the best field recently, but other territory is developing satis- 
factorily. A number of lathes have recently been shipped— 
several to Chicago, Milwaukee and in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works is fairly busy. In- 
quiries have been rather slow during the last half of the 
month, but several good orders were taken. Two horizontal 
floor boring machines were recently shipped Pittsburgh, 
Pa., parties, while several steel foundry cold saw cutting off 
machines have been shipped to the Middle West. An I-beam 
saw was delivered to local concerns, and several bar saws 
were sent to parties in New York State. 

The Tabor Mfg. Company continues busy. Orders for 
the past few months have been fully up to the pre 
vious few months, which were the best in the existence 
of the company. The demand for molding machines comes 
from all branches of the foundry trade. Stove foundries 
have recently made considerable inquiry, and the Tabor Com- 
pany is now building a special jar ramming machine to take 
in such light deep work as heater ash pits, &c. Among re- 
cent orders for molding machines was one for 24 squeezers 
for the Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass.; six power 
squeezers for a Western malleable iron works, and a large 
vibrator frame machine for the Rock Island Arsenal. Four 
machines are building for the Connecticut brass trade, as is 
also a 16 x 21 split pattern machine for export to Belgium 
and a jar ramming machine for export to Scotland. The 
Tabor Company also notes an increased demand for Taylor- 
Newbold saws and a large number have been shipped to 
various concerns. A 36-inch saw has been shipped for ex- 
port to England, and recent orders include a 32-inch saw for 
the Hippenstall Forge & Knife Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and other sizes for the Buckeye Steel Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; the Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
Latrobe Steel Works, Latrobe, Pa. 

The Alfred Box Company, Incorporated, continues mod- 
erately busy. There has been a fair demand both for 
cranes and hoists, and an increase has been noted in the 
past month’s business. Among recent deliveries may be 
mentioned two 5-ton three-motor electric traveling cranes 
and a 10-ton traveling gantry crane for the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J.; a 5-ton three- 
motor electric traveling crane for H. J. Rench, Newark, N 
J., for foundry equipment. A 5-ton electric jib crane was 
delivered to Butterworth & Sons, in this city, and one of the 
same type was sent to the Delaware Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J. 

The Energy Blevator Company notes a slight improve- 
ment in demand for elevators from out of town sources; the 
local demand, however, remains quiet. Among recent or- 
ders was one from the United States Government for 138 
safety lifts to be installed in the new officers’ quarters at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. An order for one of the 
same style lifts has also been received to be installed in the 
State Capitol building at St. Paul, Minn. Among recent de- 
liveries by the company may be noted freight lifts for parties 
in Vincennes, Ind.: Pheenixville, Pa.: Rome, Ga.; Norwalk, 
Conn.: Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J., and 
Bedford, Pa. 

At the Baldwin Locomotive Works conditions remain un- 
changed. The demand for locomotives is light, and the past 
month’s orders have not improved over those of August. The 
plant is being operated on short time, with reduced forces. 
Considerable work is still on its books, and deliveries during 
the:month have been fair. Indications, however, point to a 
material improvement in business in the near future, as the 
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placing of orders for a number of engines is in instances be- 
ing held up only temporarily. Recent deliveries include ship- 
ments of engines for the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fé; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Southern railways 
as well as to several individual concerns. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company reports a 
very good demand for both chilled and sand rolls and record 
tonnages have been made in castings of that class. The de- 
mand for rolling mill machinery is light, but quite a busi- 
ness has developed in chilled dies for forging and stamping 
plants. Recent shipments include a number of dies for de- 
livery in the western part of the State, while both chilled 
and sand rolls have been furnished many of the Eastern 
iron and steel mills. 


The New York Machinery Market 
New York, October 5, 1904. 

Machinery and supply merchants in this city are mani- 
festing considerable interest in the movement which has 
been started to form one or more organizations similar to the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association to 
cover the other sections of this country. The first definite 
move in the direction of organization has been made in the 
selection of Cleveland for a meeting to be held on October 
18 and 19. All supply and machinery merchants located in 
any of the Eastern, Central or Western States are invited 
to attend this meeting. It is intended at that time to 
define the lines for organization and launch either one large 
association or two or three bodies to take care of the terri- 
tories represented. An open letter to supply and machinery 
dealers, signed by prominent merchants of Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Syracuse, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston and Seattle, 
states: 

“As you are probably aware, the question of forming 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ associations in the North, 
East and West—similar to the Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association has been given very careful, and 
serious consideration for some little time by quite a large 
number of the supply and machinery dealers from various 
sections, and we are pleased to state that from the encourage- 
ment which we have received, we have decided to take steps 
to perfect the organization. 

“Tt has been deemed advisable to call a meeting of the 
supply and machinery dealers in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 
18 and 19, and to this end Mr. Carter will open up corre- 
spondence with you regarding these details, &c. We, there- 
fore, trust that you will promptly and cheerfully answer 
any inquiries which may be addressed you, and it is also our 
sincere hope that you can see your way clear to attend the 
Cleveland meeting at the time fixed, and that you will be- 
come a charter member of the association. We are fully sat- 
isfied that an organization among the supply and machinery 
dealers in the North, East and West will result greatly to 
the advancement of our line of business and prove highly re- 
munerative to the individual members.” 

From the reports gathered in this city the indications 
are that the Cleveland meeting will be well attended, and, 
judging from the enthusiasm shown by the parties interested, 
a strong organization will be formed. It is also probable 
that a large number of representatives of manufacturers of 
machinery and steam specialties and supplies will attend the 
Cleveland meeting, as the Southern Association has been 
followed very closely by the producers of the goods handled 
by its members. These same manufacturers will, of course, 
be vitally interested in the doings at Cleveland and will, in 
fact, be more direetly affected by any organizations in the 
North, East and West than they are in the case of the 
Southern Association. In order to show proper considera- 
tion for the manufacturer the Southern dealers have in their 
conventions provided open sessions, to which the producers 
have been invited and at which matters affecting both inter- 
ests directly have been brought up for discussion. So much 
interest has been displayed in these discussions by the manu- 
facturers that, as a result of the last convention held at Old 
Point Comfort last April, an associate membership to the 
dealers’ association was created to which the manufacturers 
are eligible. Many prominent concerns producing steam 
specialties and machinery supplies of all kinds have availed 
themselves of this opportunity. A number of machinery 
and supply merchants who deal extensively in machine 
tools are showing a lively interest in the coming meeting at 
Cleveland, and it is very likely that in the case of the pro- 
posed organization or organizations the machinery end will 
figure very much more heavily than it does in the Southern 
Association. An idea of the purpose of the proposed asso- 
ciation or associations can be gleaned from the declaration 
of principles of the Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association, which is as follows: 

“The object of the association shall be the promotion 
of more friendly business relations and mutual confidence 
and good will with each other and with the manufacturers ; 
and to encourage and promote the commercial interests of 
the supply and machinery dealers of the South in every way 
possible; and to assist the manufacturers in deciding who 
are legitimate dealers in supplies and machinery, and who 
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are entitled to prices as such; and to discourage the manu- 
facturers from dealing direct with the consumer, but if any 
manufacturer finds it necessary to deal direct with the con- 
sumer in order to introduce and create a demand for his 
goods, he will invoice said goods through some dealer in the 
territory where the goods are sold.” 

The address of C. B. Carter, the organizer of the new 
movement, is 3134 West Clinch avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Probably the most interesting matters in connection with 
the machine tool trade at present concern the purchases of 
the Navy Department. Specifications of considerable im- 
portance are constantly being issued, and the purchases on 
this account are running rather heavily nowadays. The War 
Department is also purchasing liberally for the various army 
arsenals.’ A large additional order for the Rock Island 
Arsenal has just been placed with Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore. It calls for Reed and Hendey lathes, Biiss presses 
and miscellaneous Garvin machines. 

There is talk of further purchases to be made by the 
Japanese Government in the way of machine tools, but noth- 
ing definite can be learned at this time to verify the report. 
The Russian Government has been in this market during 
the last few days for several electric traveling cranes. 
Prompt delivery was the principal consideration, as the 
cranes are destined for use in the Obuchoff Arsenal and it 
is desired to have them delivered before navigation closes. 
The competition has been chiefly between American and 
German crane builders. Two 5-ton machines have been 
awarded to Manning, Maxwell & Moore, sole agents for the 
Shaw Electric Crane Company of Muskegon, Mich. The 
larger sizes have not been awarded as yet. Manning, Max- 
well & Moore also received orders for two large Shaw cranes 
from the Southern Railway Company. One is to be of 120 
tons capacity and one of 150 tons capacity, and they are to 
be installed at the new shops of the road at Princeton, Ind. 
The American Car & Foundry Company also purchased two 
5-ton electric travelers from this company, to be installed in 
its plant at Berwick, Pa. 

The Phenix Bridge Company, Phenixville, Pa., which is 
building the Quebec Bridge over the St. Lawrence River, 
has just placed contracts with the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company 
for four electric hoists, which will be the largest machines 
of their type ever built. They will weigh about 25 tons 
each, and will have a capacity of more than 110 tons each. 
The amount of the contract is about $35,000. 

As work on the Pennsylvania Tunnel progresses, each 
week brings forth further contracts for the mechanical 
equipment for its construction. The O’Rourke Engineering 
Construction Company has lately placed several orders for 
machinery and other material, the most important of which 
was secured by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York. 
This was for the duplicate system of electric shaft hoists, 
cages, &c., to form the entire elevating outfit for the shafts 
of the North River section, located at Weehawken, N. J., 
and at the foot of West Thirty-fourth street, New York, re- 
spectively. Four Ball & Wood high speed engines have also 
been purchased. These engines are to be of 160 horse-power 
each and are to be direct connected to four General Electric 
generators. The order for suction pumps was placed with 
the Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works, and that for the 
oil separators and water heaters with F. B. Idell, New York. 
The National Malleable Castings Company, Sharon, Pa., has 
secured the contract for 3000 tons of steel castings for the 
interior fittings. 

It has not yet been ascertained just what new machinery 
will be required by the Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., for equipping the new buildings that are to 
replace those destroyed in the recent fire. The shops burned 
were the construction, carpenter, pattern and paint shops, 
all contained in one building, east of No. 3 rolling mill. The 
company was successful in saving a number of valuable 
patterns which were in course of construction in the pattern 
shop, as well as a number of machines in that department. 
The damage is estimated at about $40,000. 

Woodward, Wright & Co., Limited, New Orleans, La., 
have received preliminary estimates for the construction of 
the proposed new dry dock, but it has not yet been decided 
whether the dock will be built by themselves or by contract. 
The great bulk of materia] required will consist of lumber, 
bolts, nuts, &e., but there will also be needed machinery to 
the amount of about $12,000. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company will soon be 
in the market for a complete new machine shop equipment 
of considerable size. The contract for the building has just 
been awarded. R. C. Heath, assistant engineer, whose office 
is located at 820 Dauphine street, is handling the details of 
the work for W. 8. Twining, chief engineer of the company. 

The following additional awards have been made for sup- 
plies for the League Island and Washington navy yards and 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 22, two 
swing wood turning lathes, $104; class 23, one single spindle 
electrically driven sensitive drill, $108; class 25, one Boyer 
long stroke riveting hammer, No. 5, $95. 

No award has been made for class 26, one Blake vertical 
single acting twin beam air pump. 
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The following bids were opened September 27 for sup- 
plies for the various navy yards: 


League IsJand, Washington and Annapolis. 


Bidder 11. Akron Electrical Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio. 

13. Niles-Bement-Pond Con pany, New York. 

29. Thresher Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

30. Ideal Electric & Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

33. Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

46. Standard xoller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

59. McCay Engineering Company, Baltimore, Md. 

64. The Fairbanks Company, New York. 

66. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

67. Stanley & Patterson, Incorporated, New York. 

70. Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va. 

77. D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

86. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

95. Union Steel Casting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., by 
J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 

96. J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 

102. National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, 
D. C. 

106. Fox Bros. & Co., New York. 

107. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 

113. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

117. Berry & Aikins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

125. Montgomery & Co., New York. 

128. The Mayer-England Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

136. The George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York. 

141. Edward J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

153. C. & C. Electric Company, New York. 

156. The Ingersoll-Sargent Drill Company, New York. 

157. J. Edward Ogden Company, New York. 

159. Holter-Cabot Electric Company, Brookline, Mass. 

164. Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York. 

165. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

167. Walker & Kepler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

171. Sanson & Rowland, Philadelphia, Pa. 

178. Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Class 1. Hight electric motors—Bidder 30, $2285; 59, 
$2480 ; 86, $2521.50; 159, $2698; 167, $2733.82; 11, $2745; 
128, $2850 ; 29, $2934.50 ; 156, $3006 ; 77, $3013 ; 113, $3102. 

Class 2. Two 3 horse-power electric motors—Bidder 11, 

276; 86, $300; 30, $334; 113, $366; 29, $370; 153, $398; 
167, $399; 77, $420; 59, $490; 128, $500; 159, $504. 

Class 3. Two direct current electric motors—Bidder 30, 
480 ; 86, $539; 113, $578; 11, $608; 159, $656; 167, $684.60 ; 
128, $700; 77, $750; 59, $860. 

Class 4. One shunt wound direct current motor—Bidder 
86, $212; 29, $240; 30, $240; 113, $255; 102, $260; 153, 
$274 ; 11, $285; 159, $286; 67, $295; 128, $315; 167, $315; 
77, $370. 

Class 44. Cleveland Twist Drill Company’ s taper reamer 
—Bidder 125, $91.95; 171, $93.50; 164, $95.27; 107, $104.33 ; 
96, $106.22; 43, $106.59; 128, $106.95; 106 $118.05; 64, 
$122.35. 

Class 45. Morse taper shank counterbore, shell reamers, 
&c.— Bidder 165, $142.89; 43, $144.22. 

Class 67. Six new Boyer hammers and Little Giant 
drills—Bidder 156, $420; 95, $450; 66, $549.60; 107, 
$590.40 ; 106, $600; 141, $600; 182, $684. 

Class 69. 12 vises—Bidder 162, $164.28; 125, $165; 94, 
$165.72; 177, $166.80; 165, $168; 106, $172.68; 64, 
$172.80; 107, $172.80; 141, $180; 66, $183.60; 145, $189. 

Class 70. One geared crane table—Bidder 117, $125; 
141, $125; 107, $1384; 79, $145. 

Class 71. One galvanizing kettle—Bidder 62, $266.38; 
69, $400; 117, $574. 

Class 72. One duplex double acting feed water boiler 
pump—Bidder 136, $203.50; 64, $220, $230 and $255; 178, 
$220.40; 66, $232, $260 and $270; 157, $239; 106, $242.44; 
117, $299; 165, $314. 

Class 73. One slotting machine, 16 inches—Bidder 183, 
$1855; 165, $1900; 33, $1930; 70, $1999; 64, $2040; 66, 
$2080. 

Class 74. One slotting machine, 10 inches—Bidder 70, 

770; 13, $845; 165, $890; 64, $950 and $740; 66, $1000; 
33, $1045. 

Class 75. One No. 2 horizontal boring and drilling ma- 

chine—Bidder 13, $2450; 165, $2450. 


New York, League Islaud, Norfolk, Pensacola, Puget 
Sound and Washingtun. 


Bidder 1. Tatham & Brown, San Francisco, Cal. 

2. Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

3. Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

4. H. B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J. 

5. Estate of H. A. Rogers, New York. 

6. Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliff, Ohio. 

7. Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

8. Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

9. Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

10. Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 

11. Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa. 

12. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 
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13. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
14. North Penn Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

15. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

16. Halliday-Henshaw-Bulkley Company, Seattle, Wash. 
17. Caldwell Bros. Company, Seattle, Wash. 

18. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

19. Garvin Machine Company, New York City. 

20. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York City. 
21. Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

22. Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 

23. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

24. American Tool Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

25. Motley Green & Co., New York. 

26. Edw. J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

27. J. W. Creegar Agency, Philadelphia. 

28. New Doty Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis. 

29. J. B. Roach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

30. Fairbanks Company, New York City. 

31. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

32. Sherman-Brown-Clements Company, New York. 

33. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

84. Van Dyck-Churchill Company, New York. 

35. Henry Pels & Co., New York. 

36. Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

37. Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleveland, 


38. Williams, White & Co., Moline, III. 

39. Wittler-Corbin Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash. 

40. Hendy Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

41. W. & L. Sargent, Fitchburg, Mass. 

42. Williamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Class 1. Two improved gap lathes—Bidder 20, $852; 24, 
$710; 31, $732; 33, $538. 

Class 2. One gap lathe—Bidder 20, $491; 31, $477; 33, 
$765. 

Class 3. Four 16-inch swing back geared engine lathes— 
Bidder 5, $1236; 19, $1416; 22, $1904; 24, $2000; 29, 
$1476; 30, $1480 and $1500; 31, $1792; 33, $495, $550, 
$454 and $464 ; 34, $1860; 40, $2240; 41, $1548. 

Class 4. One engine lathe—Bidder 19, 550; 22, $965; 24, 
$685 and $705; 30, $520; 31, $542; 33, $700; 40, $750. 

Class 5. One vertical drilling machine, motor driven— 
Bidder 18, $178; 19, $225; 20, $213; 24, $250 and $270; 
27, $195; 30, $175 and $278; 31, $325; 33, $228. 

Class 6. One universal milling machine No. 2, motor driv- 
en—Bidder 12, $1028; 13, $960 and $1010.50; 19, $795; 27, 
$880 ; 30, $774; 33, $1025; 40, $933. 

Class 7. One crank back geared shaper—Bidder 19, 
$575; 24, $485 and $505; 27, $458 and $495; 30, $599, $550 
and $490; 31, $535 and $573 ; 33, $575 and $540; 40, $610. 

Class 8. One double ended punching and shearing ma- 
chine—Bidder 15, $2295 and $2896; 21, $3985; 23, $2850; 
27, $2880; 28, $2400; 30, $8232; 31, $2722; 33, $1920; 35, 
$2900 ; 36, $2479; 37, $2390; 38, $1730 and $2130. 

Class 9. One double ended punching and shearing ma- 
chine—Bidder 15, $6095 and $5084; 21, $5590; 23, $4885; 
27, $5999; 28. $4900; 30. $5675; 31, $5350; 33, $4595; 36, 
$4095 ; 37, $4115; 38, $5840. 

Class 10. Two steam warping winches— 

717.48 ; 33, $700; 42, $930. 

Class 11. One 8- a “yp -sided molder—Bidder 1, $458 
and $475; 2, $624; 3, $400; 4, $425 and $625; 15, $462 and 
$692; 16, $508.41 : 17, $53. 65: 25, $482.50; 30, $534; 33, 
S830 ; 39, $500. 

Class 12. One single surface planer—Bidder 1, $588, 
$633 and $650; 2, $490; 3, $540; 4, $300 and $475; 15, 
$340; 16, $247.56; 17, $346.90; 25, $295; 33, $600; 39, 
$500, $630, $510 and $640. : 

Class 13. One tenoning machine—Bidder 1, $245, $246, 
$265 and $266; 2, $275: 3, $200: 4, $300; 15, $246; 16, 
$214.41; 17, $234.30, $259.30 and $254.30; 25, $253.50: 33, 
$295 ; 39, $325. 

Class 14. One overhead electric traveling crane—Bidder 
G, $8750 ; 7, 38967 ; 8, $7300; 9, $6740; 10,$7555; 11, $8030; 
14, $7263 ; 21, $5945; 23, $7297; 26, $7500; 31, $6375; 33, 
$7925 and $6500. 

The Manhattan Transit Company, New York, will pur- 
chase the vehicles it requires and is now ready to receive 
specifications and blue prints for electric omnibuses to carry 
about 24 passengers, inside only. It is requested that no 
original papers be submitted, as the company will not be re- 
sponsible for the return of any papers forwarded. Address 
communications to the mechanical director, 250 Bast Forty- 
eighth street. 


Bidder 25, $600; 


SO 


A tunnel under the Detroit River, at Detroit, Mich., 
will probably be constructed by the Michigan Central 
Railroad, which has for some time been considering the 
proposition of bridging it. Representatives of the com- 
pany have been investigating the tunnel work around 
New York, and a careful examination of the Detroit 
River bed is now being made. If the reports are as fa- 
vorable as is anticipated the work will probably be eom- 
meneed at an early date. It is authorized by charters al- 
ready secured from the two Governments. 
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Trade Publications. 


Steel Manufacture.—The Tropenas converter steel process 
is the subject of a catalogue from Powell & Colné, 11 Broadway, 
New York City, sole agents for the United States and South and 
Central America. The process was first used in England in 
1891 and six years ago was introduced into this country. There 
are now over 84 Tropenas converters in use in foundries in vari- 
ous parts of the world, representing an annual output of 65,000 
tons of steel castings. The remarkable toughness of the steel 
is illustrated by cuts showing pieces which have been bent and 
twisted cold without breaking. Other illustrations show the 
interior of works in which the converters are used and sample 
eastings made by the process. The text discusses the process in 
all of iis pbases and tabulated results and curves from tests are 
given. The magnetic properties of the steel make it particu- 
larly suitable for electrical! machinery, and several tests are 
cited in proof of it. 

Rubber Belt Conveyors.—<A new catalogue, known as 
No, 67 A, has recently been issued by the Jeffrey Mfg. Company. 
Columbus, Ohio, on the Century rubber belt conveyor. For the han- 
dling of coal, ores, broken stone, sand, gravel, &c., the belt is run 
on inclined pulleys to give it a trough form, and is furnished in 
continuous leugths or in sections with or without adjustable side 
guides. In handling boxes and bags the belt is run on straight 
faced pulleys. The book is mostly made up of illustrations show- 
ing the many different forms of conveyors for special services, 
the manners of driving and typical installations. The latter part 
of the catalogue shows parts and accessories, such as carriers, 
trippers, belts, &c., and also other forms of conveyor, such as 
flight and bucket types. 

Electrical Apparatus.—From the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., the following have been received: 
Bulletin No. 4373, describing oil switches for high potential 
distributing systems; No. 4376, on street lighting by series di- 
rect current inclosed are system. Bulletin No. 4380, type-T. D., 
voltage regulators for direct current generators. Flyer No. 2127. 
on wrought copper cable terminals; No. 2135, on a combined 
socket and shade holder; No. 2136, on parallel rod, edgewise 
wound and direct current, multiple 110 to 125 volt inclosed are 
lamps, and No. 2137, on concealed rosettes with inclosed fuses. 
Supply catalogue No. 7585, on repair parts of G. HE. 73-C and F 
railway motors; 7586, on repair parts of C. B. 15-G railway 
motors. Also indexes to bulletins, flyers, supply catalogues and 
price-lists to date. 

Air Compressors.—A new catalogue from the Blaisdell 
Machinery Company, Bradford, Pa., known as bulletin No. 12. 
deals with se!f oiling air compressors. These are built in al! 
types and sizes and for every purpose to which compressed air 
is put. A detailed description of the component parts is given, 
the text being illustrated with sectional drawings and half-tone 
engravings of details; also half-tones of the complete machine 
in several forms in which it is built. The latter include three 
self oiling steam driven compressors: class D, a single; class 
BE, a duplex, and class F, a duplex two-stage machine. Classes 
A, B and C are the same as D, EB and F, respectively, but are 
belt driven instead of steam driven. Class EB is a duplex self 
oiling motor driven air compressor. A table of the sizes and 
capacities and other dimensions with code words accompany 
each class. Air receivers for use in connection with the com- 
pressors are alluded to at the back of the bulletin, and table of 
sizes and weights is given. 





NOTES. 


The Robertson Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently 
brought out four circulars dealing with its product. One of 
these illustrates the Robertson oscillating gas and gasoline 
engine, 4 horse-power, style B, giving an illustrated and com- 
plete description with specifications, dimensions, &c. The same 
circular also illustrates a No. 1 rapid cut power saw. The sec- 
ond circular illustrates and briefly describes the Hero No. 10 
twist drill grinding attachment, No. 60 tool grinder, the Hero 
section knife and tool grinder No. 40, and Hero emery grinders 
Nos. 10, 20 and 30. The third circular deals with the Robertson 
rapid cut power saws made in four sizes, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
lilustrations are given of each, with a few words concerning 
their special applications and advantages. The fourth circular 
deals specially with rapid cut power saw No. 4. 

The firm of Henry R. Worthington has published a small 
map showing the location of its old works in South Brooklyn. 
the offices in Manhattan and the new works at Harrison, N. J.. 
with the intercommunicating lines of transportation. The old 
works were founded in 1840 and now cover about 4% acres and 
employ 2000 men. The new plant occupies a 34-acre tract, has 
18 acres of floor space, and will accommodate 6000 workmen. It 
will be the largest industrial plant near New York, and embraces 
the latest improvements in production engineering. 

A circular from the Automatic Machine Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., illustrates a 12-inch by 4-foot 1904 pattern auto- 
matic threading lathe for cutting fine threads, straight or 
tapered, external or internal work; also relieving taps, dies and 
cutters. A description of this machine was given in The Iron 
Age of July 7, 1904. 

The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., is distributing 
a booklet of novel form. It simply gives illustrations of the 
general line of Gisholt machine tools with a few brief words 
accompanying them but without any attempt to go into details. 
The cuts and text are placed at the top of facing pages, leaving 
practically half a page of white space beneath. The last page 
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calls attention to the loose leaf bulletins which the company 
issues from time to time. 


The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, 221 First avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in a iittle pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Water Softening and 
Purifying Systems on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road, Kansas Division,” gives views of the various watering sta- 
tions along the line, all of which use either the We-Fu-Go con- 
tinuous or the Scaife automatic systems. 


The National-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued a pamphlet called the “ Spirit of Progress.” Its purpose 
is to exploit the Acme automatic multiple spindle screw ma- 
chine. The illustrations include a view of the machine, several 
views of work performed upon it, and views of the Nos. 1 and 2 
Acme semi automatic screw slotting machine. 

Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass., have added another to 
their series of Short Stories of Engineers. This one gives the 
life of William Symington, another of the early engineers whose 
work had much to do with the development of the steam engine 
but who reaped little benefit from his efforts. Inclosed with the 
biography is a leaflet showing a view of a large steam hammer 
in their Worcester shop. There is another like it in their 
Cleveland shop. Both are used in the forging of die blocks. 
The reverse side of the leaflet shows the interior of the pickling 
building at Worcester. 


The F. Bissel) Company, Toledo, Ohio, is sending out publica- 
tion No. 117, which is a handbook of switchboards. This illus- 
trates a variety of standard boards of some 35 types with ca- 
pacities of 2500 amperes or less. These are furnished complete 
or in parts. Fuses, breakers, connections and other accessories 
are also listed. 


The Model Heating Company, Philadelphia, is mailing a large 
folded card each month containing information of value to the 
operating engineer or workman which it is suggested be tacked 
up in a prominent place for the benefit of the employees. The 
eighteenth number tells how to determine the proper boiler capac. 
ity for a heating system and gives other useful information, such 
as calculating the weight of cast iron, how to prevent it from 
rusting, how to test the quality of iron, &c. 


The Diamond Saw & Stamping Works, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
issued a circular on hack saw frames and blades for all pur- 
poses and inclosed with it are a circular concerning the Sterling 
emery wheel dresser and a blank which may be used for order- 
ing goods. 


The Patterson Tool & Supply Company, Dayton, Ohio, adver- 
tises a set of drawing instruments in a neat way. It is in the 
form of a folder which when opened out represents a plush 
lined leather instrument case with a full complement of drawing 
instruments, including two bow pens, large dividers, large com- 
passes with detachable pencil and pen legs and extension, and a 
small spring dividers, and spring pen and pencil compasses. The 
name on the cover indicates the manufacturer, and the price is 
printed beneath. 


R. O. Stetson, Greenfield, Mass., has recently issted catalogue 
D on the Stratton Brothers’ improved spirit levels. A line of 
machinists’ and carpenters’ levels is shown in all grades and 
sizes and also a small brass pocket level. One of the most 
unique is an electric level for use in dark places, which has an 
electric lamp under the level vial and another over the plumb. 
The battery is contained in the body of the level. 

The Triangle Protractor Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
sent out a folded mailing card sealed with stamp which when 
opened cut shows a card which may be used in replying, where 
the former address becomes the returner’s signature. The part 
of the card which is torn off contains a description of a 45-degree 
all celluloid triangle with a sliding bar protractor which can be 
read to 10 minutes and is reversible and invertible. 


Frank B. Gilbreth, general contractor, Park Row Building, 
New York, has recently published two bulletins, one giving 
novel methods of constructing a modern power station for the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Electric Light Company. The bulletin is 
mostly ful] page half-tones showing the work in various stages 
of its progress and special features of the construction. The 
stack is £225 feet high and was erected complete in the remark- 
ably short time of 14 days. The other bulletin is on the subject 
of rapid building construction. and shows views and drawings 
of various constructions which were undertaken by Mr. Gilbreth. 

Sociology and business are happily blended at the works of 
the Weston Electrical Instrument Company, Newark, N. J. This 
company has prepared for distribution at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair an attractively compiled pamphlet dealing with the Weston 
employees’ club and social features in connection with the com- 
pany. It would be impossible to go into details concerning their 
club, amusement provisions, restaurant, sanitary features, &c., 
but the account is an extremely interesting one and should be 
read by all employers. The success of the experiment indicates 
one very effective way of handling the labor question. 


The Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
issned bulletins Nos. 1056 and 1057, the first superseding No. 
1031, which is on the subject of type A transformers, giving de- 
scriptions of all their parts and something concerning their reg- 
ulation and efliciency. Tables of dimensions are appended. Bul- 
letin No. 1057 deals with multi-phase revolving field belted gen- 
erators. Their general construction and details of the parts are 
described and illustrated. There is also something concerning 
type AE rheostats, which serve the double purpose of regulating 
the alternator field and the exciter field with one resistance. 
This bulletin also contains tables of sizes and classifications of 
the multiphase revolving field alternators 
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New York. 


New York, October 5, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—lIn the local market there have been no large 
sales, nor has there been any marked movement. In New 
England there has been further buying. We continue to 
quote $14.75 to $15 for No. 1 Northern Foundry, $14 to 
$14.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and $12.75 to $13 for Gray 
Forge, tidewater delivery. Tennessee and Alabama brands 
are $13.25 to $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry and $12.75 to $13 
for No. 3 Foundry. * 

Steel Rails.—The only order of any consequence placed 
during the week is one for 1750 tons for a coal road. There 
are on the books of the mills about 350,000 tons of Steel 
Rails, heavy sections, which includes the balance of export 
orders not yet filled. This would carry the mills fairly well 
to the end of the year, with what current orders for small 
lots may come to hand. In the aggregate the latter business 
is rather heavier than is generally supposed. In Light Rails 
some very low figures have been made for export, but the 
domestic market is rather better. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company has secured a contract to furnish the 
Panama Canal Commission with about 4000 net tons of 
6 to 16 inch Pipe at $21.70 per ton, delivered. The daily 
newspapers erroneously stated this contract to have called 
for 42,000 tons. The general demand for Pipe continues as 
previously reported. The foundries are in receipt of a fair 
volume of business, which is stated to be excellent for the 
season. Carload lots are quoted at $25 to $25.50 per gross 
ton for 6 to 10 inch, and $24 to $25 for 12 inch, at tide- 
water. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Very little tonnage is now 
coming out, either in bridge work or in structural work for 
buildings. The contracts which are being placed are usually 
so small and competition on them is so sharp that the large 
fabricators are disposed to hold off and reserve their capacity 
for the time when more important work will be in the mar- 
ket, which is quite confidently expected to be toward the 
close of the year. ‘The Plate trade shows but little improve- 
ment. The Bar trade is quiet, as consumers argue that no 
imediate advance in prices is to be expected and therefore 
no advantage is to be gained by making contracts running 
into the future. It is also surmised that prior to the recent for- 
mation of the Hastern Bar Iron Association a number of 
mills took orders at lower rates than those agreed upon. 
Quotations at tidewater are as follows: Beams, Channels, 
Angles and Zees, 1.5414c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.59%46c. to 1.80c.; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.64%4c. to 1.85c.; Sheared 
Plates, in carload lots, 1.54%4c. to 1.65c. for Tank, 1.64%4c. 
to 1.80c. for Flange, 1.74%4c. to 1.90c. for Marine, and 
1.74%4c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specifications; 
Refined Bar Iron, 1.44%4c. to 1.49%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.44%c. to 1.49%. 


Old Material.—Another lot of 2500 tons of heavy Re- 
laying Rails was offered last week, and it is stated that fully 
12,500 tons of such Rails are now seeking buyers in this 
territory. Little disposition is shown, however, to take 
them ¢ff the hands of the holders. The general market for 
Old Material is fairly strong and some good lots have been 
sold since last report. Among these were 1000 tons of 
Stove Plate, 500 tons of Heavy Cast Scrap and 700 tons of 
Rerolling Steel Rails. Old Car Wheels are looking up at 
last and are now in fairly good demand. Dealers state that 
nearly every class of Old Material can now be sold at outside 
figures. Quotations per gross ton in New York and vicinity 
are approximately as follows: 





ee EE ss os aba oh ao ah n.0 bee $14.00 to $15.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths. ..... 11.50 to 12.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
SE. MRL i's c.gi-n' « in elgen Gcn'b15 WA bad 16.00 to 17.00 
is We ne mie ti dle baie oooh 11.00 te 11.50 
et SO SO Ss 6 bn kbes sane eens 15.50 to 16.00 
oe Be PP eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap........ 12.50 to 13.00 
ee Ns ae es wis tm och Ahad 11.00 to 11.50 
MOE PMc 5 chcab ss onccbbb ues hs 8.50to 9.00 
ny Ele BOR, sic 08's oo wi iwests 6.00 to 6.50 
CTS Aids gave cvs 64 00.0) ea wai 5.00 to 5.50 
eee rr ee re 7.00to 7.50 
Pare rere 10.75 to 11.00 
ED WEEE: cocvcitnec bbs b56 bo 63 ced 8.50to 9.00 


Crocker Brothers, 99 John street, New York, announce 
that they have assumed the sole agency for the sale of the 
product of the Bellefonte Furnace Company, whose well- 
known brand of Bellefonte Foundry Pig Iron will be: manu- 
factured as in the past under the personal supervision of 
J. W. Gephart. 

| a 


Judge Freemont Alford of the Marion County Crim- 
inal Court, Indianapolis, Ind., fined two strikers’ pickets 
$300 and $250, respectively, and gave them 180 days each 
in the workhouse for assaulting a fellow workman who 
did not choose to go on a strike with them, and in doing 
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so made the following caustic comment: “I have given 
you as heavy a penalty as the law would allow, and I 
would like to make it greater. Cases like these should 
be tried the morning after the crime is committed. Men 
in this country have their rights, the right to work and 
to quit work. The law gives unions the right to quit in 
a body and no employer can compel the men to go back 
to work. On the other hand, no man has the right to 
compel another to quit work against his will. Under the 
law, men who do not belong to unions have equal rights 
with those who do. No legislature could change this, for 
in this country men have the right of life and liberty.” 





Metal Market. 
New York, October 5, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—In view of the favorable monthly statistics 
made public on the 3d inst. the market gathered considerable 
firmness on Monday, and prices have been climbing ever 
since. The manipulators at London anticipated the show- 
ing made by the statisticians and had an easy time of in- 
creasing the momentum of the upward movement of prices, 
which had been gradually stiffening for a week or more, as 
soon as it was shown just how small a quantity of the metal 
was on hand here and in transit. In this market prices 
went up sympathetically, but in a much slighter degree. 
Here the advance amounted to but 40c., while in London 
prices were pushed up £1 10s. The movement was entirely 
speculative, however, as consumers exhibited an inclination 
to wait until the smoke had cleared before coming into the 
market. At the close to-day prices here named 28.25c. to 
28.50c. for spot and October deliveries, and 28.12%4c. to 
28.3744c. for November delivery. The London market closed 
firm at £129 5s. for spot and £129 for futures. From the 
monthly statistics compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the 
New York Metal Exchange, we take the following: 

Deliveries into consumption were fair, amounting to 2700 
tons. The total for the nine months of this year shows a de- 
crease of 3300 tons, compared with the same period of last 
year. 

The combined deliveries of London and Holland for Septem- 
ber were 604 tons smaller than last year. For the nine months 
of this year they show an increase of 1398 tons, compared with 
the same period of last year. 

Shipments from the Straits for September were 183 tons 
smaller than for the same month of last year. For the nine 
months of this year they are 1109 tons more than for the same 
period of last year. 

Australia shipped 120 tons less than in September of last 
year. The tota) decrease for the nine months of this year 
amounts to 125 tons, compared with the same period of last 
year. 

The total visible supply on September 30 is 4090 tons below 





that of September 30 of last year. 
Tons. 
Arrivals at the Atlantic ports amoutned to............. 1,855 
Total arrivals since January 1, 1904.............0+56- 27,444 
Of which from Straits by direct steamers............ 9,660 
Of which from United Kingdom................0065 16,181 
Of whieh. from Helland... cccccscevdeccescccvcceces 422 
Of which from European Continent............+-.+- 1,181 
The deliveries for September we figure as.............. 2,700 
Total deliveries since January, 1904...........-.e0e065 27,400 
Deliveries same period in 1903........ 0... cece eee eeeee 30,700 
The shipments from Straits amounted to.............. 4,282 
Against previous month. .......cccccccceccvercccccses 4,815 
Against September, 1908..........ccceccecccscvvceses 4,465 
PE, Ps Schock cokes vetescece daweet ores vets 825 
Against previous month..........ceeeeeerereeeeeeeees 375 
Against September, 1908... ........cseeceecccecceseecs 445 
Statistics for the United States—Pacific ports excluded— 
September 30, show as follows: 
Stocks, including on dock and arrivals............+.+.. 1,415 
BE PR SSR UR OPS dey cee Cite i eieeale ote eel eeess ced 1,920 
OE ee re er eee gree TT Sete) ee 3,335 
The total statistics for Europe and the United States show: 
ons. 
Total visible supply, September 30, 1904.............. 13,159 
Against visible supply August 31, 1904.............. 12,480 
Against visible supply September 30, 1903............ 17,249 
Against visible supply December 31, 1908.............. 14,274 


Copper.—The market is firm and slightly higher as to 
price. t is reported that consumers are coming into the 
market a little better. The inquiries, it is said, indicate that 
in some cases large manufacturers, who have been drawing 
from reserve supplies, have exhausted them and are now 
forced to enter the market, while other consumers who have 
been buying from hand to mouth are specifying more liberal- 
ly. Reports from the Naugatuck Valley state that the 
Brass mills are showing a little more activity. The heavy 
exportations continue. Quotations made on ’Change at pres- 
ent are: Lake, 12.87l4c. to 13c.; Electrolytic, 12.75c. to 
12.8714c. ; Casting, 12.62Y%c. to 12.75c. The London market 
has advanced 10 shillings, to £58 17s. 6d. for spot and £58 
18s. 9d. for futures. Best Selected has advanced similarly to 
£62 5s. The monthly statistics show that the exportation 
for the month of September totaled 20,469 tons. 


Pig, Lead.—The market is quiet and unchanged. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company is still quoting on 
a basis of 4.20c. for “ shipment ” Desilverized in 50-ton lots. 
Strictly spot Lead in small quantities is quoted here 4.20c. 
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to 4.30c., while St. Louis telegraphs 4.124%4c. The London 
market is higher at £11 18s. 9d. 

Spelter.—The market is quiet and unchanged as to 
prices quoted in this market. Spot is quoted here to-day 
5.10c. to 5.20c., and St. Louis is a shade easier and is now 
quoting 4.95c. London is higher, quoting £22 15s. 

Antimony.—Demand is light and the market is easier. 
Cookson’s and Hallett’s are quoted at 7c. and other grades 
at 6c. 

Nickel.—The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are steady, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 45c. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The market has declined. Flasks of 
7644 lbs. were quoted to-day at $40. London is unchanged 
at £7 15s. 

Tin Plate.—Nothing new has developed in the situation 
as regards Tin Plate. The market is still quiet and un- 
changed. A fair amount of business is passing, as is usual 
at this time of the year. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company is quoting $3.30 per box, Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 
100-lb. Coke Plates, making the price $3.49, delivered in New 
York. The Welsh market is unchanged at 11 shillings 744 
pence. 

— —_~»+e 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, October 5, 1904. 

United States Stee] securities played a very important 
part in the stock market during the week under review. 
For several days these stocks were the center of interest, and 
their strength caused the entire list to move upward. The 
rumored revival of the bond conversion scheme has been 
strongly denied by prominent interests identified with the 
corporation, and it is now stated that the great advance is 
simply due to the higher standing of the corporation among 
large capitalists secured by its earnings during the recent 
dull period. The range of prices on the common stock dur- 
ing the week was from 171% to 19%, on the preferred stock 
from 711% to 76%, and on the new 5’s from 82% to 84. Other 
industrial stocks showed considerable strength, prominent 
among these being the Can stocks, the rise in which is 
stated to be due to a belief in an early financial reorganiza- 
tion of the company by which the capitalization will be re- 
duced. The common stock rose from 55 to 7%, and the 
preferred from 46% to 49%. Car & Foundry common rose 
from 22% to 24; Locomotive common from 255 to 27%; 
Colorado Fuel from 345 to 37; Crucible Steel common from 
414 to 6%; Crucible Steel preferred from 3914 to 41; Pressed 
Steel common from 32% to 3534; Republic common from 
8% to 1144; Republic preferred from 45 to 53%4; Sloss- 
Sheffield common from 40 to 4214; Tennessee Coal from 47% 
to 4954; United States Cast Iron Pipe from 58% to 60. The 
market on these stocks was somewhat lower on Wednesday. 
The last transactions in active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. on 
Wednesday were made at the following prices: Can common 
7%, preferred 4914; Car & Foundry common 23, preferred 
81%; Locomotive common 26%, preferred 95°; Colorado 
Fuel 364%; Pressed Steel common 34, preferred 80; Railway 
Spring common 23, preferred 8014; Republic common 10%, 
preferred 51:4; Sloss-Sheffield common 41%, preferred 8914; 
Tennessee Coal 4934; United States Steel common 18%, pre- 
ferred 75, new 5’s 83%. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Pittsburgh Stove & 
Range Company will be held November 21 to vote on a prop- 
osition to issue $500,000 bonds. These bonds will be used 
to retire the company’s $1,000,000 of preferred stock at the 
rate of $50 in bonds for each $100 in stock. The bonds will 
be 5 per cent., and the plan will give the shareholders bonds 
bearing 2% per cent. interest on the par value of their stock 
instead of the present 7 per cent. preferred stock, which is 
cumulative, but which has paid no dividend since 1901. On 
each share of stock 28 per cent. of back dividend, or $14 a 
share, will have piled up by the close of this year. The stock 
sold last week at 13, a basis of, say, $27 a share value, in- 
cluding the dividends. The company is understood to have 
bought in over $100,000 of its preferred stock, so that some- 
thing over $50,000 of the proposed bonds would go into the 
treasury. 

Stockholders of the Pittsburgh Coal & Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, have received circular letters announcing a new 
bond issue. The proposed issue totals $2,600,000, of which 
$1,600,000 is to be used to refund the outstanding short time 
6 per cent. bonds. The new bonds are to run 13 years, and 
it is understood that the entire issue has already been under- 
written. The special meeting of stockholders for the purpose 
of authorizing the issue is to be held on October 11. In the 
letter it is stated that since the organization of the com- 
pany it has acquired additional leases amounting to 123,- 
847 acres, and that. it now owns 537 producing oil and gas 
wells. ; 

The American Car & Foundry Company’s statement for 
four months ending August 31 shows that the net earnings 
were smaller than those of the same period a year ago by 
about $760,000. The surplus a year ago was arrived at 
after allowing for a disbursement of $300,000 on the com- 
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mon stock, payment on which was suspended this year. Fol- 
lowing are the comparative figures for the four months: 











5 1904. 1903. Decrease. 
Net for four months...... $817,544 $1,578,073 $760,529 
Preferred dividend........ 525,000 525,000 dca 
COG GRUP sic ctvsae seeere 300,000 300,000 

Total dividend.........$525,000 $825,000 $300,000 
Surplus...............$292,544 $753,073 $460,529 


Dividends.—American Car & Foundry Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable November 1. 

International Power Company has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
October 15. 

Nicholson File Company has declared a cash dividend of 
$50 a share on the old stock, payable October 11. The com- 
pany recently increased its capital stock to $5,000,000. 

The Rock Run Fuel Gas Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock. 

Central Coal & Coke Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividends of 1% per cent. on the common and 14 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable October 15. 

Ohio Fuel & Supply Company has declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., payable October 15. 

The Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company, Pittsburgh, 
has declared the usual quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., 
payable October 20. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., payable Octo- 
ber 12. 

nappa iid 


Vanadium Steel. 


A paper read by M. Léon Guillet before the Académie 
des Sciences, Paris, gives the results of investigations 
upon two series of vanadium steel, the first containing 
about 0.20 per cent, of carbon, and the second 0.80 per 
cent. In each series the proportion of vanadium was 
increased from 0 to 10 per cent., especial attention being 
given to those containing 3 per cent. of vanadium, as 
being of the greatest industrial importance. 

Three groups may be distinguished in considering 
vanadium steel: 1. Steel presenting the same structure 
as carbon steel. 2. Steel containing pearlite and vanadium 
carbide. 3. Steel in which all the carbon appears in the 
latter form. : 

The mechanical properties may be stated broadly as 
follows: Steel of the first and second groups shows a 
much higher ultimate strength and elastic limit than 
ordinary steel of the same carbon content; the elongation 
and reduction of area are medium, and they are much 
harder and more brittle than carbon steels. Thus, a 
steel containing 0.131 carbon, and 0.60 vanadium showed 
an ultimate resistance of 98,000 pounds, and an elastic 
limit of 78,000 pounds. With a steel of 0.112 carbon and 
1.04 per cent. vanadium the ultimate strength rose to 
123, pounds, with an elastic limit of 107,000 pounds 
per square inch, the elongation being from 10 to 12 per 
cent. Steel of the third group, containing 3 per cent. and 
more of vanadium, shows very low ultimate strength 
and elastic limit; the elongation becomes high, while at 
the same time it is very brittle. 

In general, vanadium steel may be divided into three 
distinct groups, one of these holding an intermediate 
position between the other two. Each of these groups 
may be characterized by its mechanical properties and 
those containing the special constituent present very re- 
markable properties. The experiments show that indus- 
trial applications may be expected only of steel containing 
less than 7 per cent. of vanadium, and hence it is upon 
these alloys that further experiments should be directed. 

The brittleness of the vanadium steel apparently pre- 
vents it from being used for the production of cutting 
tools, for which it would otherwise appear to be well 
adapted, but it is possible that this property may be modi- 
fied by the addition of nickel. 

————»--e—______ 

A New Beam Mill at South Chicago.—The plans 
have been completed for a new beam mill at the South 
Chicago works of the Illinois Steel Company. The mill 
is to roll the range of 7 to 15 inch beams. The larger 
sizes will continue to be delivered from Homestead. The 
mill will probably be a 33-inch mill. The improvement 
will be taken in hand at once and contracts will probably 
be placed at an early date. 


si 





HARDWARE. 


N the following pages Hardware merchants and manu- 
I facturers will find much that cannot fail to be sug- 
gestive and stimulating. In one communication a promi- 
nent manufacturer discusses with clearness and force 
the position and influence of the catalogue house and the 
way in which it is to be treated by the trade. For the 
benefit of the retail merchants of the country our corre- 
spondent points out with exceptional frankness and 
directness that the merchants themselves are to find the 
remedy for the new competition as they put away anti- 
quated methods and with enterprise and modern ways of 
doing things cope energetically with the mail order busi- 
ness of the great cities. If some of our readers are in- 
clined to feel aggrieved at the outspoken manner in 
which the conduct of some Hardware concerns is de- 
scribed and condemned, few will deny that there is 
ground for what our correspondent says and force in his 
argument. Indeed, the trade is more and more realizing 
that the practical lesson to be derived from the success 
of the catalogue houses and their troublesome place in 
the market is the duty—rather the necessity—of new 
alertness and enterprise on the part of the local mer- 
chants, some of whose business they are capturing. This 
suggestion should be reiterated until it is brought to the 
attention of every merchant who has brains or energy 
enough to recognize the principle and act upon it. Fortu- 
nately, many are doing this, and a new spirit is taking 
possession of the trade. 


As enforcing a similar lesson, and at the same time 
giving practica! suggestions that cannot but be stimulat- 
ing, we also give extracts from a budget of letters in 
which the writers discuss the question as to the advis- 
ability of GOING OUT AFTER BUSINESS. It is to be noted 
that there is practical unanimity among our corre- 
spondents that this is to be done to a greater or less ex- 
tent. The letters printed make it evident that some find 
it advantageous to do this much more thoroughly and 
systematically than it is usually done. It being con- 
ceded that some outside activity, some coming in contact 
with customers outside the store, some personal canvass- 
ing for trade, is desirable in connection with practically 
every establishment, it becomes a question which each 
merchant must settle for himself as to the manner in 
which such outside work is to be carried on and the ex- 
tent to which it will be made a regular part of his busi- 
ness, Circumstances will do much, and the personality 
of the merchant will do more, to determine the course 
to be pursued in this regard. The fact that this going 
after business is to be regarded as having some place 
in the plans and efforts of the wise and enterprising mer- 
chant brings up the question squarely before each mer- 
chant as to how his practice in this matches his obliga- 
tions and opportunities. In this suggestion there is some- 
thing stimulating for enterprising merchants. 


While “ A Manufacturer’s Comments on the Catalogue 
House”’ are intended primarily for the retail merchant, 
there is in them for manufacturers and jobbers something 
suggestive, though said incidentally. In connection with 
the admission that the catalogue house is a legitimate 
method of distribution, our correspondent utters a cau- 
tion as to the dangers which might attend anything like 
a boycott of manufacturers whose goods are handled by 
such houses, incidentally intimating that drastic meas- 
ures will bring disaster to the Hardwareman. He prob- 


ably has in mind all the distributers of the goods, both 
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wholesale and retail. This is an interesting phase of 


the problem into which our correspondent does not go, 
but simply throws out the suggestion and leaves it to the 
trade to think about. 

—_—_—~+e 


Condition of Trade. 


The orders which the jobbing trade are sending in to 
manufacturers are for the most part for goods to com- 
plete their assortments, and indicate that stocks in gen- 
eral are sufficient for present requirements. The de- 
mand, however, in some sections is so good that they are 
becoming depleted in certain lines. The purchase of rela- 
tively small lots is facilitated by the fact that manufac- 
turers generally can execute orders promptly, and is also 
encouraged by the tone of.the market, in which there is 
no special strength. In fact, while there is no marked 
tendency toward lower prices, a good many goods are of- 
fered at slight concessions from prices recently held 
pretty firmly. This is the natural result of the some 
what moderated demand and of the tone of the Iron mar- 
ket. These influences tend to make the trade conserva- 
tive. At the same time a good feeling prevails and an- 
ticipations are freely expressed of an excellent business 
in the near future. The reports from the crops, which 
are more favorable than a short time ago, contribute to 
this confidence. Season goods are moving freely under 
the spur of colder weather, and this class of products is 
a good part of most assorted orders. Holiday goods, too, 
are in active request. The probability is that more Hard- 
ware merchants than ever will this year make their holi- 
day trade a feature of their business, and to this end 
are adding liberally to their assortments. 


Chicago. 


It is worth while here, at the opening of the fourth 
quarter of the year, and the early weeks of autumn, to 
discuss somewhat in detail Hardware conditions as they 
exist in Western territory. Business in general may be 
epitomized as ranging from good to excellent, the trade 
being very evenly distributed geographically, with no 
single lines of goods standing out in bold relief as ex- 
ceptionally active. A large demand for Nails and Wire 
products is in evidence. This demand and the urgent 
request for delivery which accompanies it indicate, as 
we have before stated, that local stocks have been ex- 
tremely low. Now that dealers are satisfied that prices 
are as low as they are likely to be, a good buying move- 
ment has set in. The cutting in prices mentioned in last 
week’s issue is confined largely to the South and South- 
west, where Eastern producers are naming special rates 
in order to compete with large producers at Birmingham 
and Pueblo. Demand for Coal Hods, Scoops, Pipe, El- 
bows, Stove Boards and kindred goods is developing 
rather earlier than usual, and in good volume. An excep- 
tional trade is reported by some jobbers in Oil Heaters. 
Corn Knives and Huskers are in such demand that job- 
bers whose stocks were so large as to cause them fear 
some weeks ago have been compelled to reorder from 
the makers by wire. A good business is developing in 
Guns and Ammunition, particularly in the Missouri River 
territory. Cutlery is quite active. Demand for Steel Goods, 
such as Manure and Potato Forks, is reported to be better 
than usual. A large early trade is developing in Shovels, 
but prices are badly demoralized, and competition be- 
tween makers is unchecked by any association. Hatchet 
and small Axe makers have recently surprised the job- 
bing trade not altogether pleasantly by cutting the offi- 
cial prices from the old discounts of 40 and 5 to jobbers 
to 50 per cent. Their circulars state that this 50 per 
cent. discount will hold only to November 15, at which 
time the price will be raised to the discount of 40 and 
12% per cent. The Chisel Makers’ Association is eyi- 
dently, badly demoralized, as prices are weakening almost 
daily, and keen price competition is being indulged in 
by makers. The same is true of Picks, Mattocks, Wedges 
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and Crowbars, in which prices are low and weak. Makers 
of Barn Door Hangers have been holding a meeting in 
Chicago this week, but the result of the meeting is not 
yet announced. The association was once an important 
factor, and this new meeting will decide whether it will 
pay to place it again on a practical working basis or to 
abandon it. Coffee Mills have been advanced in price all 
along the line, the advances ranging from 5 to 45 per 
cent. over the old price. Makers of Axe and Hatchet 
Handles have been promulgating a new list dated Sep- 
tember 10, which advances the list prices about 50 per 
cent. This advance in list prices will be accompanied by 
a modification of discounts, separate discounts being 
named for distinct lines. The Orr & Lockett Hardware 
Company secured the Hardware contract for the Rector 
office building, aggregating about $7000. Sargent Hard- 
ware will be supplied. 


Philadelphia 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY.—The cause of your not 
having our semimonthly letter to The Iron Age, giving 
our view of the condition of trade, during the last few 
weeks, has been owing to the absence from the house of 
the writer. It is quite safe to say trade has improved 
regularly (which should be satisfactory) since our last 
letter, and the views expressed early in the season, in 
which we took an optimistic side on the question of 
trade, present indications show were well taken. The 
textile manufacturers have largely resumed operations, 
the strikes throughout the country have largely subsided 
and our railroads have largely taken back their working 
force. Manufacturers have not, as a rule, piled up 
stock, but their product has been largely taken. The 
weather conditions have been generally favorable to 
growing crops and banks are amply provided with funds 
for moving the same, and from present appearances we 
feel the coming six weeks will not suffer from the Presi- 
dential contest, which is now progressing in a calm and 
dignified manner, and we cannot see that it is having 
any demoralizing effect on trade conditions. Prices re- 
main without any material change. 

The year that has just passed has shown that the 
disposition on the part of the buyers (and the same natu- 
rally applies to the consumers) has been for a better 
grade of Hardware. This is especially applicable to 
Builders’ Hardware, and there is every evidence of doing 
away with the cheapest grade of Rim Locks and getting 
a better and higher grade of Mortise Locks and Trim- 
mings. But, possibly, nothing has shown this to a greater 
extent that the sales of better grades of Lawn Mowers. 
The fad for the cheapest Lawn Mower producible has 
amazingly subsided. We do not mean to infer by this 
that a person who has a few rods of ground has jumped 
from the poorest to the highest priced Lawn Mower; but 
the demand for Lawn Mowers that will do more effective 
work for the ordinary lawn has increased, and it has 
come to a point that a man who has a fair sized lawn 
which he desires to keep in good condition ignores the 
cheapest grade, which cannot be expected to do efficient 
work, and raises the standard as he would from a 10- 
cent Pocket Knife to a $1 or $2 Knife, or as he would 
from the poorest Table Knife to one of superior quality. 
The average man who has use for a Lawn Mower and 
desires a beautiful and well kept lawn realizes he can- 
not secure it with a poor article, and therefore there has 
never been a year when high grade Lawn Mowers have 
been in such active demand as this year, and the sale of 
high grade machines has largely increased during the 
past two or three years. 

A family can live in a cheaply built frame house, with 
a 15-cent Rim Lock to secure the door, depending upon a 
Stove to protect them against the winter blasts, and a 
Galvanized Bucket for the daily bath, but the comforts of 
life can only be secured by better conditions and sur- 
roundings, and this has been made possible in our coun- 
try through the vastly improved conditions of the Ameri- 
can people during the past few years, extending from the 
ordinary day laborers to those of greater experience in 
such work as secures them still higher wages, and then 
to the skilled mechanic, as wel] as persons engaged in 
various clerical occupations. With the improved condi- 
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tion of mankind in general goes the natural desire for 
greater comforts of life. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLTON.—During the last three months this 
city has enjoyed the visits from the South of possibly the 
largest number of buyers that have ever patronized this 
market, and all branches of trade have had a most ex- 
cellent season, fully equal to, if not exceeding, in volume 
the business of any preceding year. The influx of mer- 
chants from the cotton States, who are always first in 
the market, is now about over, and this month we are 
greeting our friends from the sections more adjacent. 

There is no disputing the fact that agriculture is the 
basis of our nation’s commercial prosperity, and dependent 
on the greatness of its crops and the prices obtained for 
them in the markets of the world are nearly all other 
branches of industry. Most fortunate, therefore, is it 
that cotton, while not at the abnormal figures of last 
winter, is still bringing most remunerative prices, the 
benefits of which are going directly to the farmer, in- 
stead of, as in former years, to the factor or speculator 
only. Tobacco, which in some sections a year ago 
brought almost nothing, this year by a reduction of the 
acreage has been brought up to a paying basis. High 
prices for wheat, corn and all other agricultural products 
are doing their share toward refuting the pessimism at- 
tached to the business outlook of a Presidential year. 

Locally, the rebuilding of so large a portion of our 
business section, destroyed in the great fire of February ; 
the opening, regrading and widening of streets in the 
burnt area; the construction of new wharves and docks 
and storage warehouses along so large a portion of our 
water front, all involving the outlay of millions of dol- 
lars, requiring an immense amount of material, and giv- 
ing employment to many thousands of laborers, artisans 
and mechanics in the various trades, are making this 
city a perfect beehive of industry. While bank clear- 
ings are always indicative of the amount of business done 
in any community, they include the transactions of the 
stock exchanges, which are greater or less, according to 
the activity of speculation in the stock market, and are 
not as good a criterion of actual business in commerce or 
manufacturing as is shown by the bank deposits, by the 
statistics of railroad earnings, or the reports of the cus- 
tom houses at our ports of entry. 

While during the last eight months the bank 
clearings for 1904 throughout the entire country, as 
compared with 1903, show an average decline of 11.14 
per cent., Baltimore’s percentage of this decline is but 
9.48 per cent., while for nine months it is about 8.6 per 
cent. Our local bank deposits are larger than before the 
great fire of February and our custom house shows that 
our port is still holding its prominence as a great factor 
in the commerce of the world. We mention these facts 
as showing the condition of trade from our point of 
view and we hope that all other sections have had as 
pleasant an experience this season. 

Now as to the condition of the Hardware market, the 
prices of Nails and Wire have for some reason dropped 
to the lowest point touched for several] years, and yet it 
seems paradoxical that with a reduced price for its prod- 
ucts and, as is stated, a lessened demand for same, the 
securities of the “ leading interest’ should show such an 
appreciation in value in the stock market as is evidenced 
by the daily quotations for same. Perhaps Wall Street is 
discounting future advances in prices and greatly im- 
proved business conditions in those lines. 

The Axe and Edge Tool manufacturers seem to feel 
that their association is founded on a rock, for they are 
building higher and higher and are announcing the prob- 
abilities of stil] higher figures for January next. The 
new prices of the American Fork & Hoe Company are 
also announced ‘for the coming year and show its con- 
fidence in the stability of prices. On the other hand, 
there have been some reductions, which are, perhaps, in 
keeping with the reduced cost of raw material, and which 
need the inspiration of some organizer or commissioner 
to restore the old figures, which are necessary to the 
payment of satisfactory dividends to stockholders. 
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Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mro. Company.—The market 
is marked by steadiness. There are few changes in price. 
Such as are made are apparently rather more with the 
view of exciting some transient interest in the article 
rather than designed to effect anything permanent or 
siguificant. A slight variation from any source has the 
effect to divert business for a short time, but it is, as a 
matter of course, soon equalized. Every one seems fairly 
satisfied with the business in sight. The high price of 
farm products which go to sustain life in the cities 
bears, undoubtedly, heavily and unhappily on the people 
of slender means and who depend on their daily wage 
for sustenance; but these matters soon adjust themselves, 
especially when the demand for labor is as good as it is 
at present. No one that is able bodied and willing need 
be out of a job if he wants one now. 

Even Chicago is passing through an unwonted state 
of quiescence, which we hope will last for some time. 
The dramatic scenes of violence sure to be enacted there 
in strike periods demoralize the rest of the Western 
country, which takes its cue from that great center of 
wealth and enterprise. When stabbing and shooting are 
going on unchecked in Chicago it is difficult enough to 
hold the hoodlum element down in other nearby places. 
In the rural districts, however, peace and prosperity pre- 
vail, and these have been so prosperous for several years 
that there is quite a tide turning from the cities to the 


country. Better wages and better living are to be had 
there than ever before. 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM ComMpaNy.—The general Hardware 
trade in this section has been quite satisfactory during 
the last 60 days, and we are now arriving at a time of 
the year when there is a larger volume of business being 
done on account of our customers sorting up very liberal- 
ly for fall business. Orders are now coming in oftener 
and for larger quantities of goods. A very large quantity 
of Nails and Wire has gone forward in the last 60 days. 
Just at present the demand is unusually large for these 
commodities. 

Prices for the most part are steady and firm, and the 
disposition of some to cut prices to make sales is wearing 
away. The retailer realizes that the principal question 
with him when he orders goods is his ability to obtain 
same, and he is not looking for somebody to cut the 
price before be buys, but wants the goods. There has 
been a lot of senseless cutting in prices on some staple 
and fall goods, but as the demand increases prices are 
becoming more and more steady. Many of the jobbers 
are working overtime to fill their orders for miscellane- 
ous goods. On the whole, general business is quite satis- 
factory. 

Nashville. 


Gray & DuDLEY HARDWARE Company.—The Hardware 
trade in this section for the past ten days has not been 
quite as active as it was at the same period of last year. 
This inactivity has been brought about, we think, by the 
dry, hot weather which has prevailed for more than 30 
days in this section. The ground has become so dry and 
hard that fall plowing has been almost discontinued ; en- 
tirely so in some sections. We have observed that when 
the agriculturist cannot work he will not spend money. 
We have no doubt that with the breaking of the drought 
and cooler weather the purse strings will be loosened 
and the retail merchant be made happy. 

Although the drought set in very late, it has to some 
extent injured the crops. Late corn, hay and, in some 
sections, the cotton crops have been injured, but none of 
them to any very great extent. We will gather a good 
crop, and as the price of farm products is high, we have 
every reason to believe that the fall trade will be above 
the average. The farmers in this section are nearer out 
of debt than they have been for years, and the retail 
merchants are rather prompt in paying their bills. The 
future prospects of business are quite favorable. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—We have 
not yet been visited by Mr. Jack Frost, therefore, the 
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corn crop in this territory has had ample time to mature. 
After a series of vibrations, as a result of hot and cold 
chills in regard to the crops, we have settled down to fall 
business, realizing the average crop condition is very 
satisfactory and believing there will be a good fall and 
spring business in the large territory tributary to this 
city. 

Our business in September increased considerably 
over last year. Business has been late. Our usually 
heavy August business came in September. We expect a 
good October, and, in fact, see no reason why business 
should not be good for the rest of this year. 

In the recent death of John Cantwell this city lost a 
man who has been a prominent figure in the Hardware 
trade for a generation past. Mr. Cantwell enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best posted Hardwaremen 
in the West. He was a man of a kindly and gentle na- 
ture and his host of friends in the trade will learn of his 
death with deep sorrow. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—The busi- 
ness situation in Omaha and surrounding territory has 
registered a decided improvement since our last report. 
The strike of the packing house employees has been ar- 
ranged. Consequently, stock raisers and shippers gen- 
erally can re-enter the field of business in their regular 
way, from which they have suffered a complete shut-off 
for several weeks. This of itself puts a large amount of 
money into circulation again. During the cool weather 
of two weeks since the outlook appeared gloomy for the 
ripening corn, but since that time warm and pleasant 
weather has appeared and produced a decided change 
in the conditions, and it now becomes an assured fact 
that there will be one of the largest crops of corn ever har- 
vested in Nebraska and Iowa. These conditions, together 
with the substantial values obtained for all the produc- 
tions of the farm, have had a stimulating influence on 
general trade, which we can now report as being very 
satisfactory, indeed. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Corsett, Farrmne & Rospertson.—Clearings showing 
increase of 192-10 per cent. last week, with wheat going 
Kast by rail instead of seeking its usual outlet via coast 
ports, indicate that business of some nature is being 
done. There is certainly no considerable movement of 
Hardware, as trade in this line is unusually light for the 
season. The lumber market as yet shows no improve- 
ment. Demand is at a very low ebb. Hops, of all our 
products, excepting wheat, is the only one to show 
strength, and that will return a big profit to the pro- 
ducers for the season. Collections are slow in most sec- 
tions. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kmxk & Co.—Business conditions 
continue good. The weather is not entirely favorable, 
but crops are being saved. Collections have started 
satisfactorily. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Jhe demand, while in good volume, is 
not up to the capacity of the mills, and is largely con- 
fined to present, requirements, due in part to the fact 
that manufacturers are limiting the time on contract 
orders. Competitive prices are still in evidence in the 
West and Southwest, while the Eastern market is firm 
at official quotations. Carload prices are accessible to 
carload buyers, either jobbers or retailers. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

CO SOUR i. cca bik 5 5i8h:6 0.3 sb ode Ge ow hla $1.60 
Tees than CAPlOG MOU, o.oo... ccc deceuscudwnces secs 1.65 
Coated Wire Nails, as a result of an increased number of 
manufacturers, have been brought into more prominence. 
These Nails are used most largely by manufacturers of 
packing boxes, cases, crates, &c., although they are found 
well adapted to some other uses. Until recently these 
Nails were quoted on a Pittsburgh basis, in the same 
manner as Wire Nails are, but owing to Western competi- 
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tion they are generally quoted either f.o.b. at Western 
factory or at buyer’s freight station. From the same 
cause prices to Western buyers are lower than to those 
in the East, competition being quite animated. Quotations 
are as follows: Carloads on dock, New York, $1.65, base, 
per keg; less than carloads on dock, $1.70; small lots 
from store, $1.75. Western quotations are on the basis 
of $1.45 per keg, f.o.b. Chicago. 


New York.—The amount of business in Wire Nails 
done by jobbers at this point was entirely satisfactory 
during the month of September. This included city trade 
and orders from nearby points. Out of town merchants 
have in some instances ordered repeatedly and in sub- 
stantial quantities. The market is firm at quoted prices. 
The following are New York quotations: Single carloads, 
$1.7914; small lots from store, $1.85 to $1.90. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Demand for Wire Nails con- 
tinues to be good, but the tonnage booked is not so large 
that mills would not like to see it larger. Buying is lim- 
ited largely to current requirements, both because the 
mills are unwilling to name current prices far ahead and 
because there is little disposition on the part of buyers 
to ask for extended deliveries. Prices are unchanged. 
Prices of the leading producer are: In carload lots to 
jobbers, $1.75; to retailers, $1.80; less than car lots, $2 
per keg, Chicago. From these prices a confidential rebate 
is given to jobbers to permit them to compete with a 
large independent, who gives the above prices direct to 
the retailer or consumer in ¢ar lots. 

Pittsburgh.—A good volume of business is reported in 
Wire Nails, the local mills having entered considerable 
tonnage for shipment within 30 days from date of con- 
tract. The future course of the market as to prices is hard 
to determine, some of the leading jobbers believing there 
will be a reduction in prices, while others anticipate an 
advance in the near future. However, the tone of the 
market is firm, official prices being well sustained, except 
to a few points in the extreme West and South, which 
are regarded as disputed territory between the leading 
Wire Nail interests, with the result that competition is 
keen for trade in those sections and some shading is 
being done. A slight car shortage has developed in this 
district, which is interfering with shipments to some 
extent. We quote Wire Nails as follows: In carload and 
larger lots to jobbers, $1.60; carload lots to retailers, 
$1.65; less than carload lots to jobbers, $1.65; less than 
carload lots to retailers, $1.75. 


Cut Nails.—The market is characterized by a steady 
but moderate demand, and while association quotations 
represent the market in a general way, prices are some- 
times shaded about 5 cents, or slightly more, to large 
buyers. Quotations are as follows: $1.60 and $1.65 for 
carload lots and less than carload lots, respectively, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. In the East Iron Nails are quoted at the 
same price as Steel Nails, but in territory west of Pitts- 
burgh Iron Nails are quoted in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, at $1.65, with an advance of 10 cents in less than 
sarload lots. 


New York.—A fair business, in comparison with Wire 
Nails, was done-at this point during the month. The 
local market remains firm. Quotations are as follows: 
Carloads on dock, $1.74; less than carloads on dock, 
$1.79; small lots from store, $1.85. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There is no change in either 
situation or prices as far as can be learned in this market. 
The Cut Nail has recently lost much of the ground that 
it gained some weeks ago, when prices on that commodity 
were considerably lower than on Wire Nails. Chicago 
prices on Steel Cut Nails, car lots, range from $1.75 to 
$1.80. Large cash buyers are able to better the minimum 
price by about 5 cents. The strictly Puddled Iron Nail 
commands a premium above steel. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Nails is more active than 
for some time, but the trade continues to place 
orders for early shipment only, not caring to contract 
ahead. We quote Cut Nails at $1.60 in carloads and 
$1.65 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight 
to destination added. To the trade who buy in large lots 
concessions of about 5c. a keg are made on above prices. 
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Barb Wire.—The largest call is from the Western and 
Southern sections of the country, and has reached large 
proportions. Demand at the East continues in moderate 
volume. The principal makers are not accepting orders 
for more than 30 days ahead. The regular schedule of 
prices is as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


FOG CRIED TOON iin tics «ce tnvncanoan $1.75 2.05 
TRE, CORON WE ke dc cc cectncaences 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 1.90 2.20 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The fact that winter lingered 
in the lap of spring prevented farmers doing their usual 
amount of fencing last spring, and the consequence is 
that this fall a larger mileage of Barb Wire is being 
strung than usual. The demand is correspondingly great, 
and there are indications that this may prove to be a 
record breaking season in sales and consumption of Barb 
Wire. From the Southwest the demand is particularly 
large in volume. We quote: Jobbers, car lots, Painted 
Wire, $1.90; Galvanized, $2.20; retailers, car lots, 
Painted, $1.95; Galvanized, $2.25; less than car lots, 
Painted, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; Staples, $1.85; Galvan- 
ized Staples, $2.15. The jobbers’ prices are named to 
large retailers by certain independent mills. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Barb Wire is only fair, the 
trade placing some orders and for early shipment. The 
leading mills continue the policy of entering orders only 
for shipment within 30 days from date of contract. Prices 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 


discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 


SO GE, BAND kin dn nc dcccdesces ven $1.75 $2.05 
Retwilewe...carieGl 1th. ss cc ccccccccccves 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 1.90 2.20 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Demand from manufacturers 
of Fencing is large and is supposed to represent only cur- 
rent requirements, as well as orders designed for other 
uses. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
PO GRIN a 5s 5k 0 8h 6 CLR as Sawasdee $1.45 
CRI CRIS ois vce cece uneraasae eu dedeen 1.50 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $005 10 8.15 25 35 45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—While it is believed that 
Fence manufacturers are buying only their current re- 
quirements in Wire, their purchases in the aggregate are 
very large, because of the unusual demand for Fencing 
this fall. Wire also enters into such a wide diversifica- 
tion of industries that the demand never ceases. How- 
ever, it is evident that the present large movement of 
this product represents only current consumption. Prices 
are unchanged, on the basis of $1.45, Pittsburgh, which, 
with the arbitrary 15 cents differential, makes the Chicago 
price on Nos. 6 to 9, Annealed, $1.60; Galvanized, $1.90, 
in car lots, with the usual extra for lighter gauges. 

Pittsburgh.—Tonnage is reported quite heavy and the 
mills are making large shipments, continuing the policy 
of entering orders only for shipment within 30 days from 
date of contract. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


pT a er 
I: CS. of nnoas 60 100 eadem ee eebnKe 1.50 
Ee Ce Gea. oc 6 0 oc cnaceedadds deeds daar 1.6 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances. 

Coffee Mills.—Manufacturers of Box and Side Coffee 
Milis are working in harmony and endeavoring to agree 
upon uniform list prices. Meanwhile quotations have 
been advanced and a firm tone characterizes the market. 

Chisels.—There has recently been a good deal of con- 
ference between the various manufacturers of Chisels 
with a view to forming a pool, but up to this time they 
bave not all been disposed to take this step. The matter, 
however, has not been abandoned, and is likely to be de- 
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termined one way or the other in the near future. It is 
intimated that there is a possibility that a strong organ- 
ization may be formed even if all the manufacturers are 
not parties to it. The existing condition of the market 
is unsatisfactory and prices are irregular and low. 


Wire Cloth.—While the price for Screen Wire Cloth 
for next season is not yet definitely determined, a good 
many orders are being placed by the larger houses. The 
general impression is that the price will not be material- 
ly different from last year. The fact that the Wire 
which enters into these goods is under strong control 
tends to give steadiness to the market for the Cloth. 


Steel Goods.—The American Fork & Hoe Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a catalogue which represents 
the products of its various constituent companies. In 
doing this there has been a revision of the list and new 
list prices are announced. The company has changed 
its method of quotation, inasmuch as its former printed 
discounts, which were regarded as the base or retail 
prices, and beyond which the jobbers were given extras, 
have been abandoned. The company has now adopted the 
plan of having no printed discounts, but making written 
discounts to each jobber, leaving it for the jobbing trade 
to add such margin as in their judgment they deem best, 
and to handle the Steel Goods business as they do that of 
many other articles in their line. 


Snaths and Cradles.—The list for Snaths and Cradles 
for next season is substantially the same as for last sea- 
son, but a different arrangement of discounts is an- 
nounced as indicated by the following prices for the 
smaller quantities of goods: 

Discount. 
Grain Cradles, less than 6 dozen..........40 and 124%% 
Grass Snaths, less than 20 dozen........... 45 and 10% 
Bush Snaths, less than 20 dozen.............eseee0. 45% 
Beyond these prices there are quantity discounts for 20 
or 80 dozen of Snaths and for 6 or 25 dozen of Cradles. 


Hickory Handles.—A new list on Hickory Handles 
has been adopted by the members of the Hickory Handle 
Manufacturers’ Association. This list, which has just 
been issued, bears date September 10, and is given in 
full below. It will be observed that the list is materially 
higher than the one it supersedes and is subject also to 
larger discounts, the result being, however, a consider- 
ably higher price for the goods. As a general price to 
the smaller trade 60 per cent. discount may be named: 

Turned Hickory Ave Handles. 
Market and N. N. Y. patterns. Extra. Excir. No.1. No. 2. No. 3. 





36 and 34 inch........ per doz. 5.75 4.50 3.75 2.90 2.40 
82 and 30 inch........ 5.75 4.50 3.75 2.90 2.40 
Boys’ 28 and 26 inch... “ 4.15 340 3.70 2.26 ... 
38-inch, single and double 

bit ithe cee bshee sie ’ 6.10 4.90 3.90 3.05 2.45 


e 6.85 5.65 4.50 3.20 2.60 
43 7.60 6.00 4.80 3.50 2.75 


bit ats insist: cae Gada ee 7 8.50 6.75 5.25 3.80 2.90 
Straight 30 to 36inches.. “ 5.75 4.50 3.75 2.90 2.40 
Double bitted 80 to 36 

RE  cciekdcena Seah - 5.75 450 38.75 2.60 2,15 


Hand Shaved Hickory Awe Handles. 


Octagon and Oval Hand Shaved, 
single and double bit. Baas me ake 
Axe Handles— 


36, 34, 32 and 30 inch, plain end... .per doz. o2 5.40 4.20 
oo 2... 5. eee ae - 6.90 5.70 4.50 
40-inch, plain end... .....csccseess ¥ 7.50 6.15 4.90 
36 and 34 inch, scroll end.......... r¢ 7.05 585 4.65 
36-inch, Straight Lumberman’s..... = 6.60 5.40 4.20 
38-inch, Straight Lumberman’s..... , 6.90 5.70 4.50 


PE. Re DEE eS Abas ead dbbhcs o haha per dozen. $5.65 


Extra. Exclr. No.1. No. 2. 
Adze, House Carpenter, Ship and R. R., 

ae Oe Ge Me... perbcsciec exe 6.05 5.25 420... 
Post Maul Handles, 30-36 inches. -5.25 4.50 3.75 38.00 


Turned Hickory Pick Handles. 


Surface or R. R., Mattock and 


Miners’. Extra. Excir. No. 1. No. 2. No.A, 
Pick Hand!es— 


Surface or R.R., 36-inch. per doz. 6.90 5.65 4.50 3.40 2.85 
Drifting, 32, 34 and 36 


eR: Cakih 5S bain do 00 “ 5.75 4.50 8.75 
Poll, 32, 34 and 36 inch. = 5.75 4.50 3.75 
Coal Miners’ Small Eye, 
DA SE «bos 5000 - 4.90 8.35 2.65 
Coai Miners’ Medium 
Eye, 3 x %, idihad 0-6 = 4.90 835 2.65... aus 
Coai Miners’ Large Bye, 
Wi a es Sc asssce. - 490 835 2.65... ae 
Grub Hoe Handles, 36-inch “ 6.75 5.65 4.50 3.40 2.85 


Hand Shaved Pick, add 45 cents per dozen to above prices. 
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Turned Sledge, Tool and Maul Handles. 
Sledge, ‘Tool or 24 26&28 30&382 34&36 38 40 42 


Maul. Length. inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. Ich. inch, 
atte ibwthe ns i om, doz. 2.30 2.95 3.25 3.85 4.10 4.40 4.75 
No 1. mie ™ : 90 2.20 2.50 3.00 8.25 3.40 3.75 
aera ni 1.35 1.75 1.90 2.10 2.25 2.65 3.00 


Hand Shaved Sledge, add 40 cents per dozen to above prices. 
Turned Hammer and Hatchet Handles. 


Length. 11 12 13 14 15 16in. 
Machinists’ Hammer...per doz. 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.20 
Blacksmiths’ Hammer. . = 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.20 
Riveting Hammer..... ° 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.20 
Hammer, A. & R. BE... “ coe £06 1.06 1.16 1.16 ... 
Hatchet, Broad or Bench “ ‘wh eee <i amd ce» Se 
Hatchet, Shingle...... ” os Se Gaee See ee. be 

Length. 17 18 19 20 22 24in. 
Machinists’ Hammer...per doz. 1.20 1.35 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.90 
Blacksmiths’ Hammer.. “ 1.20 1.85 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.90 
Riveting Hammer..... “ 1.20 1.35 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.90 
Hammer, A. & R. B.. P i eee RARE ee ase 
Hatchet, Broad or Bench “ 1.85 1.65 1.90 1.90 
Hatchet, Shingle...... ‘ 


Handles packed in 2 to 12 dozen cases. " No ‘charge for cases. 
Second Growth Hund Shaved Ave Handles. 


30 to 36 38 40 42 44 
Single and Double Bit. inch, inch. inch. inch. Inch. 
Octagon and Oval, plain 


end . .per doz. 7.50 8.10 8.65 9.45 10.35 
Octagon “and ‘Oval, ” scroll 
SE 505) 6006 beach ORS " 7.95 8.55 9.10 9.90 10.80 


Second Growth Pick Handles. 
Octagon and Oval. 30-inch. 32- inch. 34-inch. 36-inch. 


Se ee ae per doz. 7.05 7.05 7.05 7.05 
NO ns. -« 6c:nik herneie a > 7.05 7.05 7.05 7.05 
Ce Cy cy babs an.6e 6 = 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
see GOR ws cess Vi ed os = owe 7.95 
Second Growth Sledge, Tool ~— Maul Menthe. —Octagon and 
Ova 


24 26&28 80&32 34&36 38 40 42 
inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. inch. 
Per dozen...... 3.00 3.75 4.05 4.65 5.05 5.40 5.85 


Second Growth Hatchet and Hammer Handles. 


Length. 12 13 14 15 16 17 in. 
Hatchet, Shingling. ...per doz. 1.385 1.85 1.85 1.35 ... ... 
Hatchet, Broad or Bench “ £ck.. eb See , 1.50 1.65 
Machinists’ Hammer... “ 1.85 1.35 1.85 1.35 1.50 1.65 
Blacksmiths’ Hammer.. “ 1.85 1.85 1.385 1.35 1.50 1.65 
Riveting Hammer..... " 1.35 1.85 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.65 
A. E. & R. E. Hammer. “ Lee 1 Se LD coe. .s0 
: Length. 18 19 20 22 24in 
Hatchet, Shingling......... per doz. a ei 
Matchet, Broad or Bench... we 2.05 2.25 ee 
Machinists’ Hammer........ = 1.65 2.05 3.00 
Blacksmiths’ Hammer...... “4 1.65 2.05 8.00 
Riveting Hammer.......... om 1.65 2.05 





3.00 
A. E. & R. E. Hammer...... eee 

Shovels and Spades.—The market in this line is run- 
ning along without special change, prices on the cheap 
goods, especially, which form so large a proportion of 
the demand, being referred to as exceedingly low. The 
condition, indeed, in these goods is unsatisfactory, and 
the trade are virtually suffering the effects of the high 
prices maintained for so many years by the associated 
manufacturers. The capacity of the various plants is 
certainly far in excess of any normal demand. A com- 
paratively recent feature in the market has been the 
introduction, to a limited extent, of what may be termed 
a fifth-grade Shovel, which is intended to meet the re- 
quirements of those who desire a cheap, even though low 
quality, Shovel. 

Hatchets.—The trade have recently been surprised by 
receiving discount sheets from the manufacturers of 
Hatchets in which reduced prices are announced on pur- 
chases not later than November 15, with somewhat 
higher prices covering the period from November 15 to 
December 31, such later prices, however, being slightly 
lower than those now in force. These new prices are 
also subject, it is understood, to the rebate to be made 
for good behavior by the commissioner. A similar re- 
duction in price as an inducement to early ordering, is 
made in regard to goods sold at net figures. 


Window Glass.—The report, to which we referred 
last week, that a wage scale had been agreed upon for the 
fire of 1904-1905, has been confirmed. This provides for 
a general reduction of about 10 per cent. below the scale 
in force at the end of the last blast. Some manufacturers 
are of the opinion that a reduction of at least 2) per 
cent. should have been made to meet machine competi- 
tion, while others think that under the scale agreed upon 
hand operating factories will be able to make Glass with- 
out sustaining any loss, and that if a conservative policy 
is followed by manufacturers they can maintain prices 
at 90 and 10 per cent. discount or better for larger sizes 
of Glass above the third bracket for both single and 
double, while the price of smaller sizes can be left to the 
discretion of individual sellers. Since the settlement 
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of the wage scale many factories have been making 
hurried preparations for resuming, and by the middle of 
this month it is thought that a majority of the factories 
will be ready to commence blowing Glass. New York 
jobbers’ quotations from the jobbers’ list of October 1, 
1908, are 90 and 15 on the first two brackets and 90 per 
cent. discount on all larger sizes, single and double. Glass 
is very scarce. 

Rope.—Manufacturers report business satisfactory, 
purchases including current requirements of merchants, 
who are pursuing a conservative policy in buying. Prices 
are apparently steady on the basis of 7-16 inch diameter 
and larger as follows: Pure Manila, 114% cents per pound ; 
other grades of Manila, 10% to 11 cents, according to 
quality ; pure Sisal, 9 cents; mixed Sisal, 7% cents. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—There is considerable unevenness 
in quotations on State and Western Oil, and this unsettled 
condition is causing slow selling. While no change has 
taken place in the card price, one crusher is reported as 
quoting Raw at 37 cents per gallon, in car lots, while other 
crushers refuse to consider offers below 40 cents. About 
41 cents appears to be the asking price to local dealers, in 
5 to 10 barrel lots. No irregularity is reported in the 
price of City Raw. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, 
in lots of five barrels or more, 43 cents per gallon; in 
lots of less than five barrels, 44 cents per gallon; State 
and Western Raw, 41 to 42 cents per gallon, according 
to quantity. For Boiled Oil there is the usual 2 cents 
advance per gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market has gained 4 cent 
per gallon during the week as the result of fluctuations 
in price. Receipts in moderate volume at the South 
and lack of demand at this point are conditions un- 
expected at this season by the trade. Quotations in this 
city, according to quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 
564% to 56% cents; machine made barrels, 56% to 57%4 


cents per gallon. 
—— +<+@e - -- 


AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


MERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY, Cleveland, 
A Ohio, has issued catalogue C, devoted to Hand 
Farming and Garden Tools. New list prices, new num- 
bers and new code words have in most cases been adopted. 
The change in list prices has been made for the purpose 
of adjusting the relative value of each article with its 
cost. New numbers and néw code words were necessary 
in issuing a full and complete catalogue covering products 
of all the company’s works, and covering regular or light 
Steel Goods, Heavy Steel Goods of all kinds, Specialties, 
Handles, &c. This catalogue takes the place of any and 
all catalogues issued in the past by the company or by 
any of its constituent companies. It is an attractive and 
admirably arranged volume. 

OO — 


THE ENTERPRISE Mre. CoMpANY, Akron, Ohio, with a 
view to stimulating interest in its products, will mail to 
dealers gratuitously on application metal and window 
transparency advertising signs, reproducing in miniature 
in eight colors the “ Bass Rising to Fly,” and calling at- 
tention to the company’s line of Pflueger’s Fishing Tackle. 
The company has also prepared copies of this picture 
bearing no advertising whatever and suitable for fram- 
ing, which will be sent to purchasers of $1 worth of 
Pflueger’s goods from any dealer on receipt of certificate 
testifying to the purchase and 4 cents in stamps to cover 
postage. A supply of these certificates can be had from 
the company on request. 


THE Siec Iron CoMPANy, Davenport, Iowa, has passed 
into new hands, the stock being purchased by R. R. and 
Harry Englehart, Frank and Fred Yetter, Frank Reavy, 
E. W. Sass, E. B. Hayes, W. P. Hummel and W. A. Gray. 
The new Board of Directors is composed of James Bol- 
linger, president; R. R. Englehart, vice-president and 
manager ; Frank Yetter, secretary; Harry Englehart, and 
E. B. Hayes. The company is now having plans prepared 
for a modern building. 
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DEATH OF JOHN CANTWELL. 


OHN CANTWELL of St. Louis, Mo., died at the 
Mullanphy Hospital in that city Saturday, Sep- 
tember 24, as the result of injuries received in a street 
car accident August 12. Mr. Cantwell was long a promi- 
nent Hardwareman in St. Louis. He was born at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., October 17, 1836, his parents going to St. 
Louis with him when he was seven years old. He was 
educated in St. Louis, and, later in the early 50s began 
his career as a Hardwareman with the well-known house 
of Shapleigh, Day & Co., becoming in course of time 
vice-president of the house, which became A. F. Shap- 
leigh & Co., and later A. F. Shapleigh & Cantwell Hard- 
ware Company, now Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany. In 1887 he retired from the A. F. Shapleigh & 
Cantwell Hardware Company and was appointed the di- 
rect representative in St. Louis of a number of Eastern 
Hardware manufacturers. 
Mr. Cantwell was widely and favorably known to 
the trade. In the old days he bought the goods of the 





JOHN CANTWELL. 


house. Hle had a remarkably retentive memory and a 
high order of intellectuality. As manager of a great 
house, the business of which was established in 1843, he 
had to be intimately acquainted with large and diverse 
lines of goods, at a time when illustrated catalogues, with 
lists and discounts of to-day as aids, were in their in- 
fancy, or did not exist. In 1865 he was married to Helen 
Hunt, who, with two sons, John, Jr., and Frank S., and 
a daughter, survive him. Mr. Cantwell was greatly 
esteemed by his associates and possessed a most kindly 
and charitable disposition. His death will be sincerely 
mourned by a host of friends and acquaintances. 


Gee 


TRADE ITEMS. 


Tue F. O. BLAKE SPRAYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., 
has been incorporated under Massachusetts laws to manu- 
facture a Sprayer designed for spraying trees and like 
purposes. The company will locate its shop in Worcester 
and will begin manufacturing immediately, orders having 
already been taken. Frank O. Blake is the president and 
William L. Porter the treasurer. The authorized capital 
stock is $50,000. 

AVERY STAMPING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, calls at- 
tention to the utility of the Never-Break Steel Spiders in 
these days when families, and especially dwellers in flats 
and tenement houses, do most of their cooking over oil, 
gas or gasoline stoves, which is rather severe on many of 
the utensils used. The company reports a large demand 
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for these Spiders, particularly the smallest size, No. 6. 
These goods are made of a heavy gauge of sheet steel, are 
seamless, and will not, it is remarked, absorb grease, 
warp, crack or break from the extreme heat produced 
by the flame of the burner striking them directly and 
practically on the same place all the time. The No. 6 
Spider has a cooking surface 7 inches in diameter, a half 
dozen larger sizes, Nos. 7 to 12, being also put on the 
market. 

Wma. R. McCut.touen, formerly at 23 Warren street, 
New York, has removed his office to 97 Chambers street, 
where he is representing for both domestic and export 
trade the Sandusky Tool Company, Sandusky, Ohio; I. 
F. Force Handle Company, New Albany, Ind., manu- 
facturer of Hickory Tool Handles, and the Ratcliff 
Mfg. Company, Agency, Mo., Plain Wood and Metal 
Bound Saddle Stirrups, for users here and abroad. The 
Sandusky Tool Company manufactures lines of Tools for 
carpenters, coopers and cabinet makers, both of metal 
and wood. 


W. A. Stokes & Co., 30 Warren street, New York, 
manufacturers of and dealers in Wooden Ware, were 
damaged by fire, which started in one of the upper floors 
of the building, on September 29, occasioning a loss esti- 
mated at about $15,000. The lower floors were not in- 
jured by the fire and comparatively little by water, ow- 
ing to the efficient work of the fire patrol. On some of 
their numerous lines they will be inconvenienced for, per- 
haps, a month, but on such goods as Cabinets, Ladders, 
Clothes Bars, Work and Card Tables, Skirt and Pastry 
Boards and similar goods they are even now in a posi- 
tion to make prompt shipments, being fortunate in hav- 
ing manufactured stock on some floors that was unin- 
jured. 


FROTHINGHAM & WoRKMAN, LIMIreD, jobbers of Hard- 
ware, Montreal, Canada, are at work on a new catalogue, 
comprising 800 or 900 pages. They are considering the 
aavisability of issuing it in loose leaf form. The firm 
of Frothingham & Workman was established in 1809 and 
is probably the oldest in the Canadian Hardware trade. 
Some months since it was incorporated under the above 
style, with the following officers: E. Archbald (a mem- 
ber of the old firm), president; E. C. Eaton, managing 
director, and Geo. C. Davis, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Davis also has charge of the sales and purchasing de 
partments. 


E. E. Perry, manager of the sales department of the 
Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn., has 
just returned from the West, and reports the outlook for 
next year’s business full of promise. Stocks of arms are 
generally light and trade good. The company is pre- 
paring for a large demand in 1905. 


THE bankrupt stock of the Lawton Cutlery Company, 
Chicago, which was sold at auction by the referee in 
bankruptcy September 26, was bought by the Trout 
Hardware Company, Chicago, and will be transferred to 
the Trout Hardware Company’s store at once. 


THE Barton PariIsH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dan- 
ville, Ill., has been incoporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to manufacture the Barton Parish Iceless Re- 
frigerator. The officers are as follows: H. M. Kimball, 
president; Barton Parish, vice-president; W. R. Jewell, 
Jr., secretary, and W. R. Jewell, treasurer. 


Kine HARDWARE CoMPANY, Atlanta, Ga., is this week 
entertaining its retail customers and friends through the 
medium of a fall opening, which is said to be something 
of an innovation in that section of the country. The es- 
tablishment is handsomely decorated, and strains of 
music are heard throughout the different departments, 
which include Sporting Goods, Tools, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Paints, Stoves, Cutlery, Crockery, Bright Goods, 
and Enameled and Tin Ware. The occasion is under the 
special and efficient direction of A. B. Ware, manager of 
the retail part of the company’s large and steadily in- 
creasing business. 

——_3-————__—_ 

In referring to the output of Files made by Henry 
Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, in our last issue, it was 
stated that their output by the end of the year would be 
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3000 dozen per “week.” We are informed that their 
output at present is 2250 dozen per day, which they 
expect to increase to 3000 dozen per day before the end 
of the year. The word week was used instead of day. 
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A Manufacturer’s Comments on 
the Catalogue House. 


FTER reading the numerous articles in the various 
A trade journals written by the retail dealers I have 
often wondered if these dealers realize when they advo- 
cate a “boycott” on all goods illustrated in catalogues 
issued direct to consumers that a number of manufac- 
’ turers of well-known brands, who have 
The- Dangers extensively advertised their goods, could 
of Boycott profitably market the same direct to the 

consumer where the articles do not 
weigh over 15 or 20 pounds, selling all goods on receipt of 
cash with order delivered, for low transportation rates 
could be obtained on quantity business, and on many lines 
more goods would be sold, and at a better profit to the 
manufacturer and lower cost to the consumer. Of course 
the advertising would be done in publications read by 
consumers, and not in trade journals, and the annoyance 
of jobbers cutting prices, requesting special brands, taking 
‘ash discounts after the time had expired, &c., would be 
eliminated. 

In other cases the largest catalogue houses are able 
to market the entire product of a factory, thus passing 
both the retailer and the jobber. Furthermore, the Hard- 
ware department of any catalogue house is only one of 

20 or more departments, and 
How Catalogue Houses they can afford to quote 
May Retaliate prices on their entire line 

of Hardware at actual cost 
rather than be coerced into doing things that are detri- 
mental to their general business, for if the Hardware 
trade forces the catalogue house to extreme measures, 
next will come the druggist, then the jeweler, and so on, 
through the entire line, and the catalogue house realizes 
this. Drastic measures will mean disaster to the Hard- 
wareman, 

It has been repeatedly asserted that, inasmuch as the 
catalogue houses sell to the same trade as the retailer— 
viz., the consumer—both should be given the same prices, 
but the laws of trade always have been, and will be for 

many years to come, that quan- 
Quantity Regulates’ tity buyers enjoy lower prices 
Price than the small dealer. Take, for 

instance, Nails: The retailer has 
one price by the pound and a lower price by the keg; the 
jobber a keg and carload price. The retailer would sell 
one dozen Files to a customer lower per File than one 
only to each of a dozen customers—and can the dealer 
blame the manufacturer for doing likewise? If a retailer 
well rated would buy 100 dozen Hatchets on a single ship- 
ment for cash he would get as low a price as the jobber; 
but if 1000 merchants buy one dozen each on separate 
orders, entailing the extra expense of 1000 different in- 
voices, bills of lading, 1000 checks to pay exchange on, and 
1000 different packages to wrap up, &c., the manu- 
facturer could not afford to quote as low as on a single 
shipment; yet, if the one retailer can get the quantity 
price, can and should pot the catalogue house? 

Nearly every retail dealer imagines he is a close buyer. 
The drummers all “jolly” him along and tell him how 
extremely low they sell him; how they get 2% and 5 per 
cent. more from his competitors, and when his house 
“calls him down” for selling some item cheap, shows the 
letter to the dealer as proof, and in a thousand and one 

other ways proves (7?) to the dealer how 
Retailers Are’ very low he sells him, in particular (the 
Poor Buyers goods he is posted on), for it is a part 

of the drummer's stock in trade; but I 
know from 15 years’ personal experience selling the retail 
Hardware dealers that not one in 20 is an even good all 
round buyer. The majority are mighty poor advertisers; 
do not keep their stores attractive or up to date; many 
with dirty windows and mixed up stock ; do not know the 
merit of their wares, and if a catalogue house customer 
comes into their store throw rocks at him, until he gets 
his neighbors to club with him and send away for goods. 

I have seen many a retail dealer sit around his store 
in the winter, in the West, playing cards (for amuse- 
ment), and when a customer dropped in, not get up to 
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wait on him, usually inquiring if he wanted to buy any- 
thing, and if so, after the hand was 
played out, wait on him as quickly 
as possible, and dismiss the custo- 
mer promptly, so as not to delay the 
game. Is not such a competitor easy for the catalogue 
house to meet? 

The catalogue houses that are firmly established are 
here to stay. They sell but a small part of the Hard- 
ware used in this country. They have plenty of capital, 
well posted buyers, clever advertisers, and the heads are 

thorough business men; but it 
Catalogue Houses Not is more difficult to establish a 
Likely to Increase large catalogue house than al- 

most any other business, and 
the percentage of failures of catalogue houses during the 
past five years has been greater than in any other line. 
Their own competition is severe and makes it very hard 
for a new one to rise, as it means a loss of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars before getting established under 
existing conditions. Twenty years ago conditions were 
more favorable, and I do not look for the catalogue 
houses to increase their business from now on any more 
than the natural increase of business in general the 
country over. 

If the retail dealer that is now asleep will wake up, 
post himself on the goods and prices of his catalogue com- 

petitor—for every good sales- 
How Retail Merchants man knows what his competi- 
Can Hold Their Own tor is doing—advertise in a 

modern way, keep posted on 
all goods he carries as well as new goods, watch his buy- 
ing, both prices and quantities—and if he is popular, as 
he should be, with his trade—he shoulda have no difficulty 
in holding his own, even if the catalogue house sometimes 
gets a special concession on account of its quantity buy- 
ing, for its percentage of cost on business transacted is 
greater by far than the average retailer, the advertising 
and catalogue expense is something frightful and must 
be added as a part of the cost to the goods. 


The Way Some 
Stores Are Run 


The catalogue house cannot sell goods of any amount 
in any large city because of its expense of doing business, 
and the retail merchants keep posted and up to date: 
neither are they successful in the 
country, where the country mer- 
chants do not want the “ Dutch- 
man’s 1 per cent.” profit. But the 
catalogue house enjoys the best business in small towns 
where merchants do business “in any old way,” sell 
goods on long credits—and the credit system has failed 
many a good merchant. 


Where Catalogue 
Houses Thrive 


Articles that many retailers have written for the 
trade journals during the past six months have resulted 
in the best advertising that the catalogue houses could 
have had. Had they written it themselves they could 
not have done better. When a merchant states that he 
cannot meet catalogue house competi- 
tion, that he pays the jobbers more for 
goods taan the published prices in these 
catalogues, he certainly shows to the 
trade that he is a mighty poor buyer, and also furnishes 
material for the catalogue houses to use and send broad- 
cast to the consumers, and I have no doubt but what they 
have taken many extracts from these letters and will 
use them later on to show the consumers that the retail 
dealer has gone on record as not being able to buy goods 
as cheap as they—the catalogue house—sell them. This 
is certainly all the catalogue houses could ask, and more 
than they had reason to expect. 


Another thing that builds up catalogue houses and 
department stores in cities, both large and small, is the 
local organizations that fix uniform prices on articles in 
general. As a rule, they feel that they are using prices 
that the consumer cannot help but pay, and when they 
establish these prices nine organizations out of ten are 
inclined to place them too high. I know of a local or- 
ganization in Massachu- 
setts that is driving the 
customers to the depart- 
ment stores and to the 
Take. for instance, 6-inch 


Retailers’ 
Confessions 


Maintenance of Price by 
Local Associations 


catalogue houses to buy goods. 
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Elbows. They have an established price of 25 cents 
each. The same Elbow can be bought from any jobbing 
house at 60 cents per dozen. Are not the catalogue house 
and department store only too pleased to sell this same 
Elbow for 10 cents? And if they desire to talk quantity 
let the Hardware merchant have his 25-cent Elbow of a 
high grade, but he should also carry in stock the 10-cent 
Elbow to meet this competition. I thoroughly believe in 
State and national organizations, not particularly to 
regulate prices, but to work on sane lines. The jobbers 
and manufacturers are ready to co- 
operate, and the retail Hardware 
dealers of the United States are 
the most intelligent class of mer- 
chants in existence, and it is up to the “live ones” to 
wake up the “sleepers,” for it is the methods of the 
“sleepers” that enable the catalogue house, department 
store, racket store, 5 and 10 cent store to thrive. Most 
of the manufacturers of well-known goods can be per- 
suaded—not forced—to control the catalogue price of 
their goods, and the jobbers not selling them will prevent 
the weak ones from growing and the new ones from 
starting. 

Some have suggested that the retailer go direct to 
the factory, but the jobber is a necessity to the retailer 
and here to stay. It is absurd to argue that the average 
retailer who carries a stock of from $5000 
to $10,000 can order one-quarter of his 
goods from the factories without loss, tak- 
ing freight, express, &c., into considera- 
tion, or buy unhealthy quantities. Besides, what factory 
would care to bother with these small orders except at 
a price above the jobbers’ price. 

The catalogue house is not the 
green eyed monster that it has 
been pictured, but a legitimate 
competitor, and must be met as 
such. 

Competition grows stronger in every line all the time, 
and those who do not adjust their methods to meet the 
changing condition can but expect to fall by the wayside; 
and the Hardware dealers, both jobbers and retailers, 
show their far sightedness in 
organizing in advance of the 
other lines, discussing all the 
difficulties they have to con- 
tend with, and by united efforts warding off danger, for in 
“union there is strength,” and every retail dealer in the 
United States should join his State organization, engage 
in the deliberations, and by co-operating—not collective 
buying, which 99 times out of 100 is a failure; looks 
bright, but i$ usually a gold brick—can accomplish all 
expected or desired within the bounds of reason; and 
catalogue houses will be considered legitimate competi- 
tors, their prices regulated, and will not be the “ night- 
mare” they now are to the dealers who are still asleep 
and have not found out that the “ world do move.” 

I am not a champion of the catalogue houses, would 
much prefer they did not exist, have had my own troubles 
with them, and realize their strength, as well as their 
weaknesses, and their greatest success 
depends on the inactivity of the retail 
dealer, who, if he will but improve 
his opportunity at the present time, 
can prevent the growth of the Hardware department of 
the catalogue house, and minimize the effect of their 
widely distributed catalogues. 

It is the retailer that this letter is intended to benefit, 
pointing out the shortcomings of the few and cautioning 
them all to be ever alert and active, for they can, if they 
will, meet this competition, and meet it successfully, but 
only by keeping strictly up to the times, and changing 


How Associations 
Can Be Useful 


Jobbers 
Necessary 


Catalogue Houses 
Legitimate 


Adapting Methods to 
Changing Conditions 


The Retailers’ 
Opportunities 


their methods as _ conditions 
Alertness Activity, change, assisting the “ weaker 
Co-operation brothers,” and urging them to 


profit by the experience of the 
strong, and thus overcome almost entirely the present 
aggravated situation; but the retailers must have their 
advance guards out at all times, never for a moment 
lose sight of their competition, and their united council 
will devise ways and means to successfully accomplish 
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the desired end, and I shall sincerely wish and predict 
that success will crown their efforts. 

At various times writers have been criticised for not 
signing their names to the articles they wrote. Can you 
blame them? For if your friend has a failing, and you 
call his attention to this failing, even in the most pleasant 
way, he often takes offense there- 
at, and if I should bring the 
company I represent before the 
retail dealers in this article, 
many of them would be disgusted with our methods, and 
feel that I was “clubbing” them, and would retaliate 
by pushing the sale of goods of other manufacture; but, 
on the other hand, the article is written with the most 
kindly spirit, with the intention of doing the retailer good, 
if he will but heed the warnings sounded in the article, 
for it is up to the retail dealer, not the jobber or the 
manufacturer, and it is the neglect of the retail dealer to 
keep abreast of the times, as we have stated before, that 
enables the catalogue house, department store and kin- 
dred organizations to thrive. Ep. Forp. 


Reason for 
Withholding Name 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, <éc., 
have been received from the following houses and are re- 
ferred to manufacturers: 


FRoM CLAREMONT HARDWARE COMPANY, Claremont, 
Minn., successor to James Brennand in Hardware, Stoves, 
Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. 


From YerRGER, Hitt & Son, Smithville, Texas, who 
have succeeded Mrs. M. Schultz in the Hardware, Stove, 
Farming Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods business. 


FrRoM REED & WYMAN COMPANY, San Diego, Cal., in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000, which has succeeded 
Mathies Hardware Company, and will continue the 
wholesale and retail business at the old stand, which will 
undergo a radical change in arrangement, with a view to 
carrying a larger and more assorted stock than hereto- 
fore. 


FROM THE WOoDSFIELD HARDWARE COMPANY, Woods- 
field, Ohio, which has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, to conduct the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in Hardware, Stoves, Tin Ware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Sporting Goods, Paints, Plumbing, Roofing, &c. 
The company occupies a new store room, 28 by 130 feet, 
four stories high. 


From J. F. Harsrpee, Cantril, lowa, who has succeed- 
ed R. L, Wellborn in the Hardware, Stove, Implement, 
Paint and Sporting Goods business. 


From BrowN-WESTBROOK HARDWARE COMPANY, Dillon, 
S. C., which has increased its capital stock to $35,000, 
paid in $17,500. The company conducts a wholesale busi- 
ness exclusively. 

From F. O. Weyricu, Bagle Pass, Texas, who has 
succeeded Weyrich & Loudon in the Hardware, Stove and 
Agricultural Implement business. 


FROM DIFFENDERFFER HARDWARE CoMPAaNy, Caddo, 
I. T., which has succeeded Diffenderffer-McBride Hard- 
ware Company in the wholesale and retail business. 


From Cresco HarpwarReE Company, Cresco, Iowa, 
which has lately opened up in the retail Shelf and Heavy 


Hardware, Paint, Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods 
business. 





From Kis-WaRgREN HargpwarE & PLUMB NG CoMPANy, 
Shawnee, O. T., successor to J. W. Beazley, Shelf Hard- 


ware, Stoves, Tinware, Plumbing, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, &c. 
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Going Out for Business by Retail 
Hardware Merchants. 


HE suggestions of the editorial in our last issue, in 
which we urged upon retail Hardware merchants 
that they follow the example of the manufacturers and 
jobbers and go out actively in the interest of their busi- 
ness, instead of depending entirely upon customers com- 
ing to them, evidently meets with general approval, and 
in this connection the extracts from the letters which 
are given below will be read with interest. While many 
of our correspondents do not deem it feasible to employ 
a& man exclusively as an outside salesman, they recog- 
nize the desirability of outside effort by the members of 
the firm or some of their employees, who shall thus keep 
in touch with customers or prospective customers, finding 
out what work is projected, &c. The advisability of this 
kind of activity will, we believe, be acknowledged by 
practically every enterprising merchant. The letters 
which follow are of interest as discussing this subject in 
its various aspects: 


Heartily Approve Canvassing. 


From am Ohio Merchant: We very greatly approve of 
the plan of the retail merchant going out after business. We 
adopted the system in our business some time ago. We go 
out and look for new customers, and at the same time try 
to keep in touch with old customers. We also have had very 
satisfactory results from the system 
of writing personal letters to pros- 
pective customers. We seldom men- 
tion more than one article or one sub- 
ject in a letter, but try to make our description of this one 
article very impressive. We think the catalogue house ques- 
tion can be met successfully, but the retail merchant must 
wake up in order to do this. 


Merchants Must 
Wake Up 


Not Only Desirable, but Necessary. 


From a Pennsylvania Hardwareman: In my judgment, it 
is not only desirable for Hardware merchants to work up 
business by a personal canvass, but this is absolutely nec- 
essary in cities and large towns. During 
the present depression our firm took up the 
light business in connection with our 
Hardware lines, jobbing Mantles, Burn- 
ers and Globes to all the merchants who handle such sup- 
plies in our community. This business was all secured by a 
personal canvass. 


A Successful 
Canvass 


Go After Business by all Means. 


From a House in Washington: We certainly think a 
retailer should go after business precisely as.the jobber 
goes after his. As an illustration, one of our local jobbers 
had their representative call upon us once each month. The 

last 18 months he has been calling three 
Should Follow times each month, and our business with 
Jobber’s Example them is at least six times as great as it 

was before. The contractor, mill owner 
and larger consumers should be called upon by the retailer 
as often as possible. 


Canvassing Expensive. 


From a Merchant in Michigan: While I can, to a certain 
extent, work up business by going out personally, or send- 
ing some one to canvass for trade, I think that in many 
cases the cost would more than eat up the profit. If a man’s 
affairs at the store were so arranged 
that his business could be safely left 
with his employees, and did not require 
his personal attention, it would seem 
to be a good plan for him to get out and stir up business, 
but it seems to me that the expense of keeping a man for the 
outside work would, in a great many instances, not be jus- 
tified by the profits on his work. 


Getting Out to 
Stir Up Business 


Pays to Have a Man Out Among the People. 


From an Arkansas House: We get good results from 
sending out into the country men that are well up in our 
business to canvass for Harvesting Machinery, Cultivators, 
Vehicles and any class of goods that are sold in such quanti- 
ties and profit to justify it. Of course, they at the same 
time put our general line before the people, which we con- 
sider beneficial to our trade. We would hardly consider it 
practical to canvass for Shelf Hardware and the smaller 
articles, although we do not feel that we are losing anything 
when we have a man out among the people. 
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Not Desirable. 


From a Michigan House: It is not desirable to canvass 
for trade, and our reason for taking this position is the il- 
lustration we have of the way canvassing works in the im- 
plement business, and we think it would lead to a much 
worse state on account of there being such an endless num- 
ber of articles in a General Hardware line that in quoting 
prices, as would have to be done in can- 
vassing, there would be a tendency on 
the part of the prospective purchaser to 
get prices badly mixed when he came into 
the store to pick out what he wanted. In our section it 
would be difficult to effect a sale until the party had thor- 
oughly investigated. It seems to us that this course would 
lead to ruinous price cutting, as it has done in the Imple- 
ment business. 

We shall be glad to know the opinions of others on this 
subject, and shall watch with interest any discussions which 
may appear in The Iron Age. 


Tendency to 
Mix Prices 


Canvassing Pays. 


From an Arkansas Merchant: I most assuredly think 
that retail merchants can increase their business by going 
out personally or sending some one to canvass for trade, and 
I will add further that it will apply to either city or coun- 
try wherever there is competition. I have tried it, it pays 
me, and it will play any one who will go after it in the 
right way. This will depend 
somewhat on the number of lines 
they handle. If they canvass the 
country they should have a line 
of Implements, Sewing Machines, Wagons and Buggies, or 
something outside of Hardware proper. If they have cata- 
logue house competition this will help them to counteract the 
influence of these houses; if they have no such competition 
it will help to keep it out, or make them stronger when it 
does come, which it will certainly do. 


Makes It Hard for 
the Catalogue House 


Four Years’ Experience. 


From a House in Georgia: We think it feasible for a re- 
tail merchant to work up business by going out personally 
or sending some one. We have pursued this course for the 
past four years, and we think it has paid us or we would 
have discontinued same. 


Returns Would More Than Offset Additional 
Expense. 


From Merchants in Colorado: Without question, the re- 
tail merchant could increase his business by personal solici- 
tation or by means of regular solicitor, and in the major- 
ity of cases the returns would more than offset the additional 
expense. It would undobutedly be a potent means of fight- 
ing the encroachments of the catalogue houses. 


Worth a Trial. 


From a Colorado Merchant: In a district settled so 
thinly as ours I hardly think it would pay to put out a man 
to canvass. Still I think it worth a trial. 


Merchant Loses a Good Deal Who Doesn’t Canvass. 


From an Arkansas Merchant: We are of the opinion 
a merchant loses quite a good deal by not “ going after” 
business. We advise the employment of men whose duty it is 
to sell smaller articles and post the house of contemplated 
purchases in larger lines. 


Canvassing Would Not Pay. 


From a House in Michigan: In my judgment, it is de- 
sirable for the retail Hardware dealers to get business in 
any manner that they can at a profit, but I would not want 
to be responsible for advising them to go to the expense of 
getting able representatives to go out among the farmers and 
solicit trade. I do not believe that this would pay; in 
fact, I am very certain that it would not. It was this very 
course which completely ruined the profit in the Farming 
Implement trade long before catalogue house or like com- 
petition was ever dreamed of. 


Could Hardly Conduct Their Business Without 
Canvassing. 


From an Illinois House: Regarding the matter of a re- 
tail merchant working up his business by going him- 
self or sending some one to canvass for trade in the com- 
munity in which he resides, we could hardly conduct our 
business did we not give this branch very close attention. 
The salesmen in charge of each department are instructed 

to take the names of all prospective customers, 
No Line and unless they call very quickly we make a 
Neglected special effort to see them at once regarding the 
intended purchase. This is done not only in 
our Hardware department, but also in Furniture, Vehicles, 
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Harness, Paints, Crockery and every line we handle. This 
effort on our part, coupled with persistent, convincing ad- 
vertising, changed often, in six different papers, keeps us so 
busy looking after the trade it brings us that we have no 
time to howl about catalogue house competition. This 
howling generally comes from those who have plenty of time 
to do everything else besides work up their business. 


Canvassing a Good Thing. 


From a New Hampshire Firm: We think it necessary 
to solicit trade personally at retail, even from customers who 
naturally would give us some of their patronage. It shows 
to them that we appreciate their business by asking for 
more. 

By inquiries of transportation officials and of others, we 
find very little competition from catalogue houses in this 
city, and are careful by watching their prices not to place 
our selling prices too high. 





Make Personal Visits in Certain Cases. 


From a House in Colorado: The undignified house to 
house canvass made for several years through our com- 
munity by the steel Range peddlers has perhaps unduly 
prejudiced the writer as to this means of obtaining busi- 
ness. While we do not make house visits to solicit general 
business, we endeavor to be on the lookout for all business 
brought about by erection of new buildings, installing fur- 
naces, furnishing restaurants or, in fact, any enterprise re- 
quiring Hardware by making a personal visit to the proper 
parties. We endeavor to keep our name and goods we carry 
familiar to the people by frequent cir- 
cular letters calling attention to new 
and seasonable goods. We believe there 
should be a personality about a store, 
a kind of heartfelt cordiality that makes people feel just 
like we often do when we visit the home of a hospitable 
friend—a kind of irresistible desire to go again. The old 
saying that there is no friendship in business does not count 
one case in a hundred. I believe personal friendship, when 
coupled with proper treatment, will go as far as anything to 
keep the trade at home, if we keep the goods. 


Personality and 
Friendship 


Canvassing Like Advertising. 


From a Michigan Hardwareman: The average Hard- 
ware merchant cannot afford the expense of the experiment 
of sending out an agent or canvasser. There are cases that 
would produce profit, but it must be in a thickly settled, 
wealthy community of farmers, and the merchant must be 
fortunate enough to be able to hire an agent above average 
ability and loaded with natural energy and “glad hand.” 
Canvassing is like advertising—it would have to be under- 
taken with zeal, cash and intelligence. 


Not Desirable, but Many Times a Necessity. 


From a Merchant in Illinois: We do not think it de- 
sirable, but find it in many lines a necessity, though not in 
lines in which we are in competition with catalogue houses. In 
our opinion the catalogue house of the future will not have 
as easy sailing as in the past, as now in every town of any 
size there are stores that make low prices on leading arti- 
cles that formerly carried very large profits, and we think 
this has a material influence with the people who would nat- 
urally buy from catalogue houses. We have for years made 
it a rule to meet the prices made by catalogue houses; of 
course, sometimes on single items that they made leaders we 
would add something to cover ex- 
penses of transportation, but we find 
that their prices on many articles 
are as high as the average retail 
Hardwareman should expect to get for them. The hardest 
part is that some few manufacturers do actually make a 
better price to the large catalogue houses then they do to 
the average jobber, and where they use these articles for 
leaders the price is so low that no one can compete with a 
profit. We do not think that the manufacturers can be en- 
tirely prevented from selling them, but see no reason why 
when manufacturers generally draw a sharp line between 
their prices to jobbers and to retailers they should not 
put the same rule in force to the house that they know will 
demoralize their prices and frequently compel them to make 
a lower price themselves, and we think the jobbers owe it to 
themselves to absolutely refuse to handle any goods they 
are satisfied the manufacturers are selling to the catalogue 
house at extreme jobbers’ prices. 


Competing with 
Catalogue Houses 


Seeking Business Desirable in Specific Cases. 


From an Illinois Merchant: I think it is desirable for the 
retail merchant to solicit business personally in some cases, 
such as factory or contract trade, or others who are liable to 
mail their orders away without ascertaining what their lo- 
cal dealers can do for them. I think, however, that it would 
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be very undesirable to have a custom grow up of soliciting 
domestic trade for Hardware the same as is done by the 
grocery trade. 


A Live Issue. 


From a Colorado House: As regards personal canvass 
for trade, I wish to state that this is a live issue, a sub- 
ject that should interest every live dealer. It is of vital im- 
portance to future trade. He would be a very poor ob- 
server who cannot see the results from the vast army of 
traveling men employed by the Harvester companies and 
note the aggressive measures used by them “to get trade.” 
Their representative comes to us, and we hire the rig and 
go with them “after the trade” in the “byways and 
hedges” and get orders. Result: 25 Mowers, 10 Binders, 
25 Rakes, more than last year; and, “on 
the side,” five Wind Mills and Tanks, 
Pumps, &c., for the same; two Thresher 
Outfits, five Gas Engine Outfits, two 
Grain Drills, besides the vast amount of new trade 
“ worked.” The amount of “on the side” trade secured is 
$4000 above the profit secured on the goods sold by the 
Harvester salesman; all done in ten days’ canvass. 

Does it pay? This was not a Hardware canvass, you 
say; but it showed results of what actual mingling with 
the trade will do. If this was on the side, what will the 
special canvass bring forth? Let us see: Monday, April 4, 
1904, in the town of L——r, four salesmen drove into town, 
each with a nice team and wagon, of special build. They 
are mysterious looking outfits; we will watch them. They 
drive to the depot and load their Wagons. What with? you 
ask. With “the finest product of the factory” of 
Ranges. They load five. on each Wagon, and start out 
north, east, south and west. Saturday night, April 10, 
we see them drive into town. With their loads? you ask. 
No. They have sold every one. Who to? you ask. To our 
customers. And, to make the matter worse, they sold them 
at $68 cash, or $72 on time. The 
profits taken from us by this week’s 
work were $700. 

But this is not all. The canvass 
was continued until all were supplied and two carloads 
were disposed of, to the detriment of our business. We had 
three of the best and most reputable makes of Ranges con- 
stantly on hand, and never thought of holding our trade 
up for such prices, but were selling them at $40, $45 and 
$60. Yet this personal canvass took the trade from us, as 
well as about 43500 profits we should have had. Does it 
pay! 

We could recite a similar occurrence with another line, 
but give way to other more observing correspondents. 

Before doing so, however, we want to call attention to 
the operations of the grocery dealers in the way they go 
after trade every day. And, by the way, they sell a lot of 
legitimate Hardware by carrying Hardware specials, and 

instructing their order takers to men- 
Why Not the tion the fact that they have such 
Hardware Dealer? and can sell them “cheaper than the 

Hardware dealer.” I wish to ask, Is 
this right on the part of the grocer? And why does it 
“pay” him, unless it is the volume of business thus in- 
creased by such solicitation? Then if it pays the grocer, 
why not the Hardware dealer? I could call to mind va- 
rious industries who make their business in this manner, 
and if it is good for the gander, why not for the goose? If I 
have gotten this wrong, then may I ask, Who is the 
goose?” 


A Ten Days’ 
Canvass 


Taking the 
Merchant’s Trade 


Some Outside Work Desirable. 


From @ Merchant in Indian Territory: In many cases I 
think it profitable for the business if we work some kinds of 
trade on the outside. For example, if we find out that some 
one expects to build a house or paint one, or who is figuring 
on buying a new Range or Stove, or who will need some 
Fencing, or a Wind Mill, or, in other words, if you can 
find where you can place a small bill of goods, it will pay you 
to look after it. I believe in soliciting in this direction, but 
in general do not think it practical or profitable to solicit 
orders for everything in the Hardware line. It certainly 
would not pay in this locality. 
It is plain to see that if you do 
it all of your competitors would 
soon do it; hence nothing will 


Canvassing Catalogue 
House Patrons 


be gained. 

I do believe, though, that if you know parties in your 
town who order everything they want from catalogue 
houses, they should be called on, say, about twice a week, 
with a view to finding out their wants and showing them 
the advantages of buying at home, until they are made to be- 
lieve that the home merchants are good enough. I believe 
this could be worked in opposition to the catalogue houses to 
the great advantage of the home merchants. 
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Trade Winning Methods. 


This department will contain a description of approved methods of bringing customers to 
the store by means of newspaper advertising, circulars and such special expedtents and methods 
as are found useful by enterprising and progressive Hardwaremen. 

A cordial invitation is extended to merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it suggestive 


and of practical use to the trade. 


PRACTICAL HINTS CONCERNING ‘TT 
HARDWARE STORE ADVERTISING | ° 


BY GEORGE J. BASSETT. 
SELECTING A NEWSPAPER. 


N some cases, of course, it’s Hobson’s choice and the 
| merchant is to be congratulated on having but one 
paper to deal with; but in most towns there are rival 
papers, and sometimes one must choose between them. 
The intelligent merchant can readily find out what pa- 
pers reach best the people he wants to interest. It is not 
always a matter of the size of a paper’s circulation—it’s 
the kind of circulation that should be investigated. I 
have in mind a city with two morning papers. One has 
more pages and a larger circulation than the other, and 
yet the smaller paper gets higher rates. And the reason 
is that this paper lies on the breakfast tables of all the 
best homes in town. If you are catering to a certain 
class you must advertise in the papers that class reads. 
Or, you may solve the problem best by advertising in 
them all. 

The Position of an Ad. 


It’s worth while to insist on a certain regular position 
in a paper. If possible have it next to reading matter 
and on a page devoted to local news. If your ads. are 
well worded and original people will look for them and 
wonder “what Jones has to say this week.” And they 
will be more easily found if they’re always in about the 
same location. 


It Should Be Well Displayed. 


Upon the size and style of an ad. depends to a large 
extent its prominence before the public. An ad. too small 


Bread Making. 


HERE are two 
things in favor of 
kneading bread 
by hand—it gives 

one lots of exercise and it removes 
any superflous dirt from the 
hands. Some people, however, do 
not appreciate these advantages 
and prefer to use the Bread 
Maker claiming that it saves labor, 
is cleaner and makes better bread. 
And we happen to know that 
they are right. 
The Universal Bread Make, 
has been reduced in price 
and a larger size is also on 
the market. We have both 
8LZCS 
Regular—4 loaf size, $2.00 
Large —8S loaf size, 
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attracts no attention whatever, while an .ad. too large 
represents just so much money thrown away, unless the 
business warrants extensive advertising. But in every 
case the space should be made to count. Stores which 
use a great deal of newspaper space employ an expert 
compositor to arrange and set up an ad. before it goes 
to the paper, in that way insuring an attractive and orig- 
inal style. Any good job printer will do this for you, and 
it will have the effect of making your ad. “stand out,” 
and in that way do the work of a larger space set in the 
haphazard way that most newspaper compositors have. 


I have found a 4-inch single column ad., properly set, to 
be sufficiently large to describe a single article or line 
of goods such as a family scale, meat choppers, bread 
mixers, &c. 

If possible get from your manufacturer a little out- 
line electrotype of the article you wish to describe, but 
do not let it be too large, as it will spoil the appearance 
of your ad. if you overload it with pictures. The Iron 
ige is offering for sale a line of advertising cuts which 
are especially good for newspaper advertising. Also 
have a neat and distinctive signature cut of your name 
and address to place at the bottom of every advertise- 
ment. 


PRIZE WINNING DISPLAY 
PAINT WINDOW CONTEST. 


OME months since we gave an illustrated description 

of the window display arranged by the Springfield 
Hardware Company, Springfield, Ohio, which secured the 
first prize in one of John Lucas & Co.’s Paint window 
contests. The accompanying illustration represents the 





Second-Prize Winner in Paint Window Contest. 


second prize winner in the same competition, both prizes 
being awarded to the same parties. The success of the 
Springfield firm, we understand, was largely due to the 
extreme simplicity of the exhibits. It is interesting to 
learn that the window exhibit which took the second prize 
is credited with selling more than five times the amount 
of goods for the firm than the display to which the first 
prize was awarded. The window herewith shown was 
made up entirely of House Paints in gallons, halves, 
quarts, pints and half-pints, including Stains, Varnishes, 
Glosses, Paint and Varnish Removers, Enamels, &c. The 
chair, wheel and other articles in the window were fin- 
ished with some one of the products shown. The ground 
and front of the window were made up entirely of dry 
colors, making a very attractive base. On the sides and 
rear of the window were house plans, and color cards of 
all the various goods made by the manufacturers of the 
Paints. 
ctinmndipainainiianing 

THE GRANT Natt & Suppty Company, Boston, Mass., 
has been incorporated to act as jobbers’ and manufactur- 
ers’ agent of various lines, among the most important of 
which is Cement Coated Nails, under agency arrange- 
ments with the J. C. Pearson Company. The incorpo- 
rators are John J. Ayre, Richard L. Foster, Arthur S§8. 
Aborn and F. A. Lasky. The authorized capital stock is 
$50,000. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


THE FACTORY COST SYSTEM OF 
THE DAVID J. BRAUN MFG. COMPANY. 


EW persons outside of the business realize the great 
L amount of detail encountered in a modern high 
grade Chandelier factory, where nearly all goods are 
made to order from special designs, nor the consequent 
difficulty in keeping track of the various articles during 
the process of making, and keeping exact shop cost on 
the same. 

We are indebted to A. J. Tizley, formerly general 
superintendent of the D. J. Braun Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, for a description of his system, which has been used 
in the company’s factory during the past five years. This 
system, which is simple and comprehensive, has proved 
to be very satisfactory and could, with slight changes, be 
adapted to a variety of trades. 


Extent of Factory. 


This firm is one of the oldest in the West and employs 
an average of 160 men in seven distinct departments, 
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Fig. 1.—Shop Ticket, Showing Manner in Which Orders Are 


Issued to Factory; Size of Card, 6 by 6 Inches. 


each department being in charge of a foreman, and the 
whole under the direct supervision of a general super- 
intendent, who is held responsible for the output and 
operation of the plant. The seven departments are as fol- 
lows: 

Brass Founpry. 

Brass FINISHERS. 

METAL SPINNERS. 

Iz0N WORKERS. 

CHANDELIER MAKERS. 

POLISHING AND PLATING. 

ASSEMBLING AND SHIPPING. 


Shop Records. 


All shop records are kept in the superintendent’s 
office by a cost and time clerk and are filed in the loose 


leaf and card systems, all fling being done in numerical 
order. 


Shop Orders, 


As a rule, each order goes into the factory from the 
drawing room with a scale size working drawing of 
the article to be made, attached to a shop ticket, 
printed on thin cardboard, size 6 x 6 inches, as shown 
reduced in Fig. 1. During the busy season there are 
usually about 500 of these tickets in the works; so that 
it will readily be seen that to keep track of these jobs 
during their travels through the seven departments of a 
four-story building, and to be able to get out the various 
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orders promptly as promised (some orders including 25 
or more different articles, made on separate tickets) is 


no easy task. 
Record Cards. 


Fig. 2 illustrates the record card, size 3 x 5 inches, 
used to keep track of each shop ticket. The numbers on 
the top of the card are readily understood from refer- 
ence to Fig. 1. The seven names represent the depart- 
ment foremen, and the dates underneath the names show 
when the job entered that departmnt from the de 
partment having the next lowest date. Thus the order 
in which the various departments follow shows the brass 
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Fig. 2.—Record Card, Showing Progress of Job through Factory ; 
Size of Card, 5 by 3 Inches. 


foundry to be first. Reference to the card, Fig. 2, shows 
that the job went from the office to the brass foundry 
(Howard) May 2. 

Fig. 3 shows the report card, size 444 x 6 inches, sent 
in daily by each foreman. These cards indicate to which 
department each job finished during the day previous 
was delivered. The superintendent posts these reports 
himself, daily, on the record cards (Fig. 2), thereby 
keeping in touch with the general run of the work. Thus 
a comparison of the record card, Fig. 3, and card repre- 
sented in Fig. 2 will show that order No. 65,036 was sent 
from the brass finishing department (Milne) to the metal 
spinning department (Shay) May 19. 

These record cards take up but one small drawer on 
the desk, and when the article is finished the card is 
transferred to drawers labeled Finished Work. By the 
method thus described the superintendent keeps track 
of the orders in their progress through the factory. 


Loose Leaf Cost Books. 


Fig. 4 illustrates a page of the loose leaf cost book, 
size 8144 x 14 inches. These pages are inserted in a stand- 


Fiy. 3.—Form of Daily Report from Foremen; Size of Card, 4% 
by 6 Inches. 


ard size and make of cover and, when completed, are 
transferred to a binder; so that the “live orders” are 
all contained in one book. 


. Time and Material Cards. 


The time and material cards, illustrated in Figs. 5, 
6 and 7, are posted on these leaves daily, for the day 








previous. 
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Fig. 5 shows the form of time slip, size 4 x 8 


inches, turned in daily by each workman. 
Reference to Fig. 4 shows how each item is posted. 
It may be seen that on May 31 John Brown worked for 


from Loosté-L&Af Cost BOOK 
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time keeper’s desk. Opposite each name is one of three 
letters, P., M. or F., to indicate to which column to ex- 
tend the price of the employees’ labor. 
stand for pattern, making, finishing. 


These letters 
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Fig. 4.—Page of Loose Leaf Cost Book in Which Cost of Each Job is Entered; Size of Page, 14 by 8% Inches. 


2 hours and 15 minutes on job No. 65,036. The time keep- 
er’s chart shows him that John Brown is a pattern maker 
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FOREMAN wit! see that these are prenerty 
fitted out and lett at their desks daily before 
leaving work. 






Pig. 5.—Form of Time Card; Size, 4 by 8 Inches. 


rated at 30 cents per hour. This is carried to the “ Pat- 
terns” column, as shown. 





The time keeper’s chart referred to is merely a list 
of the employees’ names arranged in alphabetical order 
for ready reference, posted on a suitable board near the 





Fig. 6 illustrates the material card, size 6 x 9 inches, 
filled in by the stock keeper before the material leaves 
the brass foundry for the brass finishers’ department. 
This card gives the number of pieces of each article 
furnished, the number of the pattern used, when the 
articles are castings the rate (per pound for castings, 
otherwise per each article), and the weight in pounds 


ORDER NO. b SIO 
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ARTICLES 


Fig. 6.—Material Card; Size, 6 by 9 Inches. 


Fig. 
inches, issued by the department foremen for such addi- 


and ounces. Reference to Fig. 4 will show how this is 
posted in the cost book. 

This card (Fig. 6) is returned to the stock keeper 
and filed by him in suitable drawers. 
during the progress of the job through the various de- 
partments it is necessary to change or replace any article 
on the job, the stock keeper has but to note the change 
on this material card and return the same to the cost 
clerk for posting, as before. 


If at any time 


Requisition Slip. 
7 represents the requisition slips, size 5 x 5 
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tional supplies of material, such as sheet metal and tub- 
ing, as are needed to add to the job in their respective 
departments. 

Comparative Cost Card. 

Upon the completion of each job the cost for each 
article made is carried to the cost card, Fig. 8, size 
2x 5 inches. Reference to Fig. 1 will show how Fig. 8 
is laid out for reference. This card (Fig. 8) shows the 
total cost for each fixture made, also the cost of each of 
the four main classifications to be considered in estimat- 
ing on the cost of any class of work—viz., material, mak- 
ing, finishing and quantity. 

The card has three lines, that a comparative cost may 
be taken if the same article should be made a second 
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Fig. 7.—Requisition Slip for Additional Material; Size of Slip, 
5 by 5 Inches. 
time. 


The illustration shows a second cost for job fin- 
ished about three weeks later—i.e., July 1, 1904. , 

A variation is noted between the two costs, and an 
investigation and comparison of the two cost sheets will 
show that the difference in the prices of the making and 
finishing is due to the difference in the quantity made. 
Three fixtures were made the first time and but one the 
second time. The difference in the cost of material was 
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Fig. 8.—Cost Card Summarizing Elements of Cost; Size, 3 by 5 
Inches 
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due to a slight difference in the weight of the castings in 

the rough. Such comparative costs are an invaluable 

reference to the salesman and estimator. 
——+e--- 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &c., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

INTERNATIONAL Mrc. Company, Columbus, Ohio: 
Illustrated pamphlet devoted to the working and advan- 
tages of the Columbus Recording Lock. The Lock is 
designed for use on stores and other buildings, and 
records the particular key that locked or unlocked the 
door, with the hour, minute, day and month that the 
Lock was operated. 


CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Company, Waukegan, 


Tll.: Illustrated catalogue of Ornamental Fence and 
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Gates in various styles, also the Cyclone Spring Steel 
Farm Fence. 

THe H. & H. Mre. Company, 554-562 West Twenty- 
fifth street, New York: Catalogue D relating to Copper, 
Brass and Nickel Plated Ware, including Tea and Coffee 
Pots, Five o’Clock Teas, Trays, &c., Bathroom Fixtures 
and Kitchen and Household Furnishings. 

Butter Broruers, New York: Catalogue No. 514, 
October, 1904, prices of which went into effect September 
26. The book contains more than 440 pages, with illus- 
trations, descriptions and net prices of goods sold to the 
retail trade only. Prices in this catalogue supersede all 
others published by the company. 

O. B. Reap Mra. Company, Troy, N. Y.: Pamphlet 
devoted to Rein Supporters, to be attached to the hip 
strap of harness, to hold the reins in position on horses’ 
hips. 

Unitep States Novetty Mre. Company, 61 Clymer 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Catalogue of Miniature Tools 
for watch charms, including Wrenches, Hammers, Clamps, 
Butchers’ Steels, Drawing Knives, Cleavers, &c. 


THE NATIONAL HANDLE CoMPpaNy, Cleveland, Ohio, 
export office 508 Bowling Green Building, New York: 
Catalogue devoted to Fork, Hoe, Rake, Shovel, Spade and 
Scoop Handles. 

AMESBURY THERMOMETER COMPANY, Amesbury, Mass. : 
Metallic Thermometers for domestic, advertising and 
mechanical purposes. They are made in sizes 3, 4, 6 and 
9 inches in diameter, with either brass, polished brass, 
oxidized or nickel finished cases. The dials are of suf- 
ficient size to allow printing on them a neat display card 
as an advertisement. 


THE WrrRe Goops CoMPANyY, Worcester, Mass.: 
Pamphlet of changes referring to Discount Sheet No. 21 
of January, 1904, applying to catalogue of January, 1903. 

D. W. Bostry Company, Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated 
catalogue and price-list relating to Rubber, Felt and 
Metallic Rubber Weather Strips, Rubber Window Clean- 
ers, Rubber Bar and Counter Cleaners and Rubber Floor 
Scrubbers. 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY, 147-151 Baxter street, New York: 


Illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to Door 


Check and Spring, Checking Spring Hinges for double- 
acting doors, Pivot Hinges, Door Holders, Wood Door 
Knobs, Door and Floor Stops, Wood Escutcheons, Shut- 
ter and Drawer Knobs, &c. 

THE LARIMER Mre. Company, Chicago, Ill., Louis D. 
Boggs, 23 Warren street, New York, Eastern and export 
representative: Twenty-four page booklet catalogue, il- 
lustrating a new line of Larimer Improved Door Checks 
and Springs, in five sizes, together with a group of 
Checks only for doors, from screen and very light inside 
to heavy outside doors, the Larimer Gate Spring, Neher 
Door Holder and Gem Screen Door and Cupboard Catch 
being also shown. 

THE BARNES Mre. Company, Mansfield, Ohio: Porce- 
lain Enameled Ware. The company issues a booklet il- 
lustrating a fine line of Porcelain Enameled Ware, in- 
cluding Roll Rim Lavatories, in four patterns, and Roll 
Rim Sinks with separate backs. 

Ditt—E & McGuire Mra. Company, Richmond, Ind.: 
Souvenir catalogue, illustrating the company’s plant and 
how its Lawn Mowers are made. The various opera- 
tions through which Mowers pass are shown by full page 
reproductions of photographs of the various departments 
of the factory. 

RATCLIFF Mre. COMPANY, successor to Woolworth & 
Cowles Company, Agency, Mo.: Revised catalogue of 
Wood and Metal Bound Stirrups, printed in English and 
Spanish. The terminal figure to each number indicates 
width of Stirrup tread. The business was established in 
1870 and incorporated in 1901, the company having recent- 
ly built an additional factory, equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery. Many of the Wood Stirrups are 
bound with aluminum, light and heavy brass, zinc, iron, 
and light and heavy galvanized iron. Electrotypes about 
144 inehes square will be furnished for catalogue and ad- 
vertising use where regular illustrations are too large. 
W. R. McCullough, 97 Chambers street, New York, is 

Jastern and export representative. 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


SUPPORTS « PETE FROM THE COUNTRY.”’ 


From a Maryland Merchant: P. F. T. C.’s Price Card 
letter, published in your issue, 22d inst., is all right. 
Human nature is pretty much the same in Maryland as 
in Maine. We prevent, as far as possible, the comparing 
of prices by our customers, prospective and otherwise, by 
giving lump prices, avoiding itemized prices when pos- 
sible. A merchant must take advantage of favorable 
purchasing to even up purchases made under adverse con- 
ditions. 


PRICE CARDS IN THE WINDOW. 


From a Hardware Merchant in Missouri: In regard 
to the above, “ Pete from the Country ” has a good story 
in J'he Iron Age of 22d inst. Among other things he says 
it may do to put price cards in the windows in cities. 
but we say no; it is just as ruinous to business in city 
as in country. Those who make a practice of marking 
goods in windows at reduced prices help to cut their own 
throats. One puts down the price of some article below 
a reasonable profit, and another puts down something 
else. The customers are smart enough to go around and 
pick up these bargains and buy other goods where they 
get them cheapest. Dealers who make a practice of the 
above should not say a word against mail order and de- 
partment stores running our business. Instead of resolv- 
ing this, that and the other, they should try to do a 
straightforward business, than which there is nothing 
better in the whole world. “ PAUL FROM THE CITY.” 

——~>- oe —__—_ 


ST. LOUIS EXHIBIT OF BOMMER 
BROTHERS. 


OMMER BROTHERS, Brooklyn, New York, have an 
B artistic exhibition of their Spring Hinges of all 
kinds at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at the corner 
of aisles 5 and 6 in the Palace of Manufactures. In the 





St. Louis Exhibit of Bommer Brothers. 


central panel of samples is a framed collection of the 
numerous gold medals and diplomas awarded the firm’s 
goods at previous international expositions. At one end 
of the exhibit are Swinging Doors demonstrating the 
ability of their Spring Hinges. The fixtures are of solid 
polished mahogany, modest, but effective in design. The 
panels are of brocaded silk of a subdued sea green color, 
which sets off the handsomely finished goods in an at- 
tractive manner. 
<> 

J. B. Gum has bought the Hardware, Stove, Imple- 
ment, Paint and Furniture business of Frank Hara, Al- 
ton, Mo. 
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F. E. MYERS & BRO.’S CATALOGUE. 


E.: MYERS & BRO., Ashland, Ohio, have issued 
F. Catalogue No. 40, with illustrations and complete 
description of their factory product, which includes 
Pumps, Hay Tools, Door Hangers, Store Ladders, «ec. 
The catalogue contains 374 pages, and in it special pains 
have been taken to enlighten the dealer and his salesmen 
regarding the goods by a minute description of patented 
and novel features, workmanship, material, lists, tables, 
&e. The catalogue gives harmonized lists for substan- 
tially one discount so as to enable the dealer to sell what 
is illustrated, described and listed, or any of the imple- 
ments which he may not have in stock. The factory is 
fully equipped with modern machinery, driven by electric 
power produced by natural gas. With the exception of 
a few pages of the catalogue describing Tools, Hose, &c., 
the company manufactures the entire line shown. It is 
also interested in the manufacture of Iron, Pipe, Lumber, 
&e., to the extent of supplying requirements in these lines 
for manufacturing purposes. 

Miceasnats 


MALLORY-WHEELER COMPANY’S PADLOCK 
CATALOGUE. 


HE MALLORY-WHEELER COMPANY, New Haven. 
T Conn., Lewis D. Boggs, 23 Warren street, New 
York, direct representative, has just issued a fine 92-page 
large leaf catalogue of Padlocks. In it are shown large 
assortments of Steel and Wrought Brass, Cast Bronze 
and Brass, Dog Collar, Scandinavian, Wrought Iron, 
Galvanized Wrought Iron and Gun Metal Switch Pad- 
locks. In front are several pages in fac-simile colors of 
dozen assortments of Padlocks on display cards, from 
which to sell. There are also several pages of Steel Pad- 
locks in red, green and purple colors, designed particularly 
for export. 








HOLLEY MFG. COMPANY’S CUTLERY 
CATALOGUE. 


HE HOLLEY MFG. COMPANY, Lakeville, Conn., has 
T issued a 125-page illustrated catalogue, in which 
are shown 132 full size engravings, representing an aggre- 
gate of 575 varieties of Pocket Knives, composing their 
regular line. This business, established in 1844 and in- 
corporated ten years later, is said to be the oldest Pocket 
Cutlery factory in the United States. All blades are 
hand forged from best steel and warranted. For the 
convenience of the dealer a numbering system has been 
adopted, as follows: The first figure in each number 
indicates the number of blades; the second figure the kind 
of material in handle, as cocoa, ebony, white bone, imita- 
tion stag horn, buffalo horn, ivory, genuine stag horn, 
tortoise shell, pearl and metal, the remaining figures in 
the number designating the pattern. The company also 
manufactures Shears, Scissors and Razors, which are 
not shown in this catalogue. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Cyclone Woven Wire Fence, 

The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Company of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., whose fence was illustrated in our issue Sep- 
tember 22, also has factories at Holly, Mich., and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The company advises us that its fence is 
made in a number of styles, from 6 to 12 bars, and from 
20 to 58 inches high, a more extensive line than the 
notice, as given, indicated. 


R. O. Stetson. 


R. O. Stetson, Greenfield, Mass., manufacturer of 
Stratton Brothers’ Improved Spirit Levels, in a new cata- 
logue covering his entire line shows several new models 
recently added—namely, No. 3, No. 0.3 and Dandy. 
These styles were designed to meet a demand for popular 
price articles, are finished in cherry and mahogany, with 
illuminated side and plumb views, heavy square end top 
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plates and solid brass end plates, polished. The new 
catalogue above referred to contains a revised price list, 
and the entire line has been brought up to date. 


9+ 


Puro. 


The accompanying cut represents a metallic box con- 
taining Puro, which is a heavy paste compound, referred 
to as antiseptic and non-acid. It is designed for use on 
the hands and in the bath. It is stated that it invigo- 
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Puro. 


rates, tones, cleanses, preserves, and will not injure the 
most sensitive skin, and that it removes instantly all 
dirt, machine grease, printers’ ink, paint, fruit and vege- 
table stains, &c. Puro has an invigorating effect upon 
the skin, it is pointed out, increasing the circulation and 
removing all impurities from the pores, thereby insuring 
their perfect action and leaving the skin in a healthy 
condition. It is claimed for the compound that there 
is no waste in its use; hence a greater economy than 
with soap; that its cleansing powers are condensed and 
greater in proportion than soap and that it is compounded 
from the purest and best materials known. Puro is 
manufactured by the Puro Mfg. Company, 203 Broadway, 
New York, which also puts up household Puro, which is 
intended for cleaning pots and pans, enameled and tin 
ware, glassware, windows and woodenware, floors and 
linoleum, marble and bathtubs, &c. 


—_s--oe____——__ 


The Goodell Corner Brace No G.100. 


H. H, Mayhew Company, Shelburne Falls, Mass., is 
just putting on the market the corner brace shown here- 
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The Goodell Corner Brace No. G-100. 


with. The operating handle is adjustable to 9 and 11 
inch sweep, while the supporting handle is adjustable to 
eight positions within the circle. The brace has a bevel 
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gear drive and it bores parallel holes within % inch of a 
wall or other object. There are, it is claimed, practically 
no limits to the positions in which it can be used, and 
heretofore inaccessible places are easily reached. The 
tool has cocobolo handles, is nickel plated, best of ma- 
terial and workmanship enter into its construction and it 
occupies a space 7 inches square in the workman’s kit. 
——».—--e——_—_ 


H. & C. Pancake Register. 


The Hart & Cooley Mfg. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., for whom the Stanley Works, 79 Chambers street, 
New York, are selling agents, have put on the market 
the H. & C. Pancake special side wall register, here 
shown. It is made entirely of wrought metal, and from 
the fact that it sets almost flush against the wall it is 
called the “ Pancake.” The material is stamped from 
tough, high grade wrought steel, which will neither 
break nor bend. Some of the advantages claimed for 
this construction are the thinness of the metal, saving 





H. & C. Pancake Special Side Wall Register. 


shelf room; adaptability to thin partitions and lightness, 
as compared with cast registers, and consequent saving 
in freight; finely rounded fret work and perfect operat- 
ing mechanism. It is made in seven sizes, from 8 x 10 to 
12 x 15 inches, inclusive, and in 18 finishes. It has only 
one slot or louver and is almost flat. As shown in the 
illustration, a narrow flange fits into the tin box, and the 
register is fastened to this by four screws. 
—— »-+e—__—__ 


Musical Rattle Drum. 


Noble & Cooley, Granville, Mass., branch of the 
National Novelty Corporation, are offering the drum 
shown herewith. It is made in one size, with metal 


NERNEY AA, 





Musical Rattle Drum. 


shell, sheepskin heads 7% inches in diameter, and deco- 
rated with the national colors. All tunes, it is remarked, 
can be played on this instrument without sticks, also a 
child can play it effectively with but little practice. In- 
straictions are printed on each drum. The instrument is 
designed chiefly for campaign purposes and for the holi- 
day trade. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED OCTOBER 4, 
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General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods;price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 


—that is, those which are made by more than one manufac-|count to 33'/, and 10 per cent 
and the 
represent those current in 
obtainable by the fair retail Hardware 


turer, are printed in Italics, 
otherwise stated, 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders 
ages often command higher prices, 


named, unless 
the market as 
trade, whether from 
and broken pack- 
lower prices 


prices 


while 


frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are! Lists ” 
correctness. 
the prices to the small trade, 


responsible for their 


They usually represent 
lower prices being obtainable 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A 
of the symbol @. 





Aajusters, Bine- 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00.. ose. .08 
DE divnwund Ste peneanngndens detiies well 1 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent.......... cceensed cecceces: - Sep 
Taplin’s Perfection. ..........00...+4 . 35% 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &e. 


Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils.............+++ wi ® 7T4@TME 
Hay-Budden, Wrou ugnt - » Me ae 
Horseshoe brand, V rought. Had'4¢ 
Trenton......+«-- ..@ & 9@D4e 


imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons --@ B 10K¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........15&%10% 
Apple Parers—see Parers, 


Appie, &. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston NailCo .. |. ocr os +. BSS 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, Vouule opur........ 75@75h 10% 
Boring Machine Augers. .70¢10@75% 


Car Bits, 12-in. twist. wee 00 oO @60L 10% 
Jenning® Pattern... 60&10d0 lv @70% 





rd’s Auger aud Car Bits......... 40854 
porstner Pat. Auger Bits.............. 25% 
Cc. E. conning & Co.: 
No. lu ext. lip. © Fonnings’ MB snes 25% 
No. 30. . Jennings’ List... ....40&759% 
Russell Jeantngs Phe b600 +085 ’ 
L’Hormmedieu Car Bits... 
Mayhew’ @ Countersink Bits... 
Millers’ Falls .......--0..+.--+--- 508 i'4% 
Ohio Tool Co.'s Bailey Auger and "Cat 


40.10% 







bi 
Pugh’s Black .. 
Pu ze cnnings” : 
8 ’s Auger 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twis .60&10% 
Wright's deumings Bits (R. Jennings’ 


SEK" Uc ceacechienes ch varvents 
Bit Stock Drills— 


See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Olark’s small, #15; large. $26 ..... 50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, No. \. # doz., 226; 
Wee By GAG... 00. 50 sae 2+ ccccccces -50&10% 
Ford's, Clark's P+ tern ... Su&1@6 4 
C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer’ 8 Pat...... 25% 
GON ia 6b cen inc ocedsdscccn wed see e+ «+ 60% 


Gimlet Bits— 


Common Double Cut..yro. $3. 00@8.25 
German Pattern......gro. $4.50@4A.75 


Holiow Augers— 
Pamaee Pattern, per doz, $10.00@11.00 


pO eee natage es Ae eens vesen 254104 
New Patent... Pevstde veduhnscnann 25& 10% 
Universal... S, eanttelines conauanae 20% 
Wood’ s Universal...... cade ddongtehensad 25% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ford’s.......  ceaintidindssée ovesees +o-408 
C. E. Jennings & Co.: 

9 OER 6. 6 05000<0eceh cee cccoh Oh 

Watrous’..... Ose eeeeeeessceesseee. SIS 
Ole WOES OO. G.. vc cévoccesescs ceaeden - 40% 
GN asraccad ceessncccocses ect coccee + e4O% 

Awl Hatfts, See Hafts, Aul. 

Awls— 

Brad Avs: 
Handled,.........+.910. $2.75@3.00 


Unhandled, Shouidered. Gro.68@66c 

Unhandled, Patent.,....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Awils: 

U f chandled, Patent....qro. S1@34c 

Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.6E@70ec 
Seratch As: 

Handled, Common.,.gro. $s. 50@'.00 

Handled, POE, $11. “oS 00 


I, enedinnie anne fueienes ves soxnedl 

Awl and ‘Tool Sites 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights (up to 8% lb. ») 
First Raced ikeney -$6.50 
Second Quality,ce....esae.--.-s $5.75 

NOTE.— Heavier Weights add Extras as 

per regular schedule. 


Axle Crease—See Grease, Arle 





range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that thelv 


Axles— Iron 
Concord, Loose Collar.... 
Concord, Solid Collar... 
No.1 Common...... 
No. 4 Com. New Style 


- L@4\e 
. L4Q@ »C 
) 6@3%c 
3% @a4Y4e 


No. 2 Solid Collar.......... ... 444@4c 
Nos. 7,8. 11 and 12... oo ood 75R5% 
Nos. 13 to 14.. TOR1OM 755 
eg 15 ta 18...... 6 110 A608 10d 10% 


.70810@.75% 
Boxes, Ax le - 
Common and Concord, not tur ned,., 


ld. 44 Oh‘ 
Common and Concord, turned..... 


lb. 5@5“4e 
Half Patent..... 


csccee..eeld. I@IGC 
Bait- 


Fishing— 
Heudryx: 
yp EE a ee 
SE sts c nstiehdedd vvacue Ceerccccees 25% 
Competitor Baic.. scccceccscons See 
Rala ances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...... ....... 508 
re .50&10@60% 
ay Sprin ne" 
Spring Balances........... CO@60&5% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Sug. Balances. seeessee 408104 
StraightBalances. . ..........+. 40% 
Circular Balances ...... badecwote 
DEEL. . - sacedcsdectecuanaie 30% 


> Wire—See Wire, Barb. 


Ba Cro 
Steel Po cbare, 10 ym ~ per 1b.. 


2146@234c 
Towel— : 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel | Place..... ® gro, $3.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Seale Beams,.. .......<0- ‘ s0@10@ 59% 

Chattillon’s No. 1.......... ne sevtdhe cout 

Chattillon’s No. 2..... Ocenenccandcnucese 40% 
eaters— Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Ca.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered ® doz $0.85; 
Tinned $1.00 
No. 11 Wire Coppered # doz. "$1.10; 
Tinne $1.20 
No, 10 Wire Galvanized. oe doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co. 


No. 1 ieetrl. Scnnsscec. soec® gro. $7.80 
le btided: ©. weewens # gro. $9.00 
No. 8 Perfection Dust........® gro.$8.00 
Egs— 
Holt-Lyon ty 
Holt, No. A, Japanned...... ® doz. $1.20 
Holt, No 1,Tinned _......... ® doz. $1.50 
Holt, No. B, Japanned....... #@ doz. $2.00 


Holt, No. 2, Tinned .......... 8 doz. $2.25 
Lyon. No 2, Japanned, .....8 doz. $1.35 


Lyon, No. 3, Japanned .. ... # doz. $1.50 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. 60 Improved ree 6.00 
No. 75 Improved Dover........... $6.50 
No. 100 :mproved D >ver...... . 87.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d...$8.50 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. 815.00 


No. 152 Imp’d Dover. Hotel, T’..$17.00 
No. 200 {mp‘d Dover Tumbler... .88 50 
No.202,(mp'd Dover f umbler,Tin’d $9.50 
No. 300. imp’d Dover Mammoth, #® 
Crh at ie, «++ 025,00 
Western, W. G, Co., Buffalo .. 2.72277" $7.00 
“ben (s. 4 & Co.).. -.# gro. net, $6.00 
ell 
Blacksmith, © andard List. . 
Siaahemttner.- 
Inch... 30 32 34 36 38 0 
Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5,09 5.75 
Extra Length: 





Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 x 
Molders— = 

Inch.... 10 12 t a 
DOR occas $3.50 10.00 13.90 | 3 
Hand— q 


EE an a ee 
DOZ. cco. « «P4025 4.50 5.00 6.50 7:7 


Belis-- Cow— 
inary <4 eeceseees  DCS@754 10% 
High grade, ..«+..++-7ILLIQI08 10854 
Jersey..... Snccccnsantccecesonnecnce 75& 10% 
PE « duane ctebings CUseteuuancamutd 50% 

Door—" 
Abbe’s Gong... silaase eee nants nal 
merton Gong... coege cee cakbaae aa 
tome, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s: -55&10¢ 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s -22080810810¢ 
SEU, oS csasddbidece + Hk 1LI@QNE WR5¢ 
Yankee Gong.....6 ..-20-ce0 dansihhe uae 255% 


Hand- 
Hand Bells, Polished, Brass........ 
60R5 @608 1085% 


5@75L5S | 


or Steel | 


| 








of manufacturers 


IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


trades. 
Standard Lists.—A 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.— 
suggest any improvements with a view 


of the Iron, 


. discount. 
Names of Manufacturers.—For 
see the advertising columns and also THE 
issued 
classified list of the products of our 
are/serves aS a DIRECTORY 


the names and addresses 
1904, which gives a 
advertisers and thus 
Hardware and Machinery 


May, 


new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


The trade are requested to 
to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


White Metal ....... eT 
Wiekel Plated...... 308 10@: 5 1085 % 
Swiss ... -« CU@b60E7T1LG% 
Cone’s Glove Hand Beils. cect eccce Q@ISS 
Stlver Chime. . da 6646seneee 8314@%5% 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells............. . lb. 2% 
Steel Alloy Ch urch and School 


501085 HOES 1% 
AmericanTube & Stamp’g Co. renee. . 75% 


Table Call Bells... .......00ccccess SW@5W& lus 
Belting— Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap....60@é60@5% 


Reqular Short Lap 60d: 10@6 aot 0k 
NE itiiaanen coosece. 20@70R 44 
Light Standard. .......020-..s0070810% 
Cut Leather Lacing.... 60k 10% 
Leather Lacing Sides. per sq. ft. .18¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural ( Low Grade). .75Q75@5% 
Common Standurd........70@70&104 
See ret eteeens see. 65@70% 
Pee gene ena 085608 10% 
High Grade....... . .+.59R5Q50410% 


Bench Stops—SeeStops. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


e 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 
— River Tire Benders and Upset- 
denen ne ehs on neliéiennni ontaaheie wid 20% 
petroié Stoddarda’s Lightning Tire 0 p- 
setters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; No. 
8, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No. 5, $20.50. 


Bicycle Goods— 
John S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list : 





Ces fecaddteredésectecduyecesasetule 
PEE ings neecciugacsie sae ee 
 cdacecccecesc 50% 
Tubes...... abusbis KkgUOriWeaddsttnades 609 





Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......? TOR 10Q75 &5% 
Hartz S eel Tackle Blocks.. SNES 

10 low S.eel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 

I oS Boe. cate te 50& 10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 


SO eiennickhcea san nod anion 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron. .....50&10% 
Stowell’s Self Loading ...............00 60% 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards, Stove 
Zinc, Crystal, BEncces. " 30810@ LO 10% 


Boards. Wash— 
See Washboards. 


olts— 
arriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage: 
84 x 6 and Smallvr.......7:! 75h 10@S80% 
La ger sizes. --  75@7 bh 10% 
Phila. Eagle, $3. 00 list May 2 2h, oa 
80 e108 
Bolt Ends,list Feb.14,°95......75@....% 
PR 60h snsberces TERI@ 75h 10854 


a rere 
70@5@....% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


Machine with C. & T. 


Knob: 

FRR csccne, 2 4 5 6 8 

Per doz...$0.26 .30 .39 A? 65 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 

Inch ....0 cesece 8 10 

Per d0Z....++++: $1. ‘00 1.25 15 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat,  Japanned: 

Inch... ... +000 0008 3 10 

Per d0z........ ‘ $0. 75 1.05 1,30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

TGR. ccevcvccces 6 8 10 

Per Rs ania $0.57 80 1.00 


Wrt Barrel, Jap d.75@10@ 75h 104 104 
Wrt “* Bronzed. .50@10@50¢ 10¢ 10% 
Wrought Spring. . 70&10@70¢ 10d luz 
Wrt, S.utter.. 50@10@508 108 1085% 
Wrt. Square Neck,.70€10@70&104 10% 
Wrt, Squ eve . 6654810@, 662448 104 10% 
Ives’ Pateat Door..... oe 60% 


Stove and Plow— 


BR. . ecacdecese dence 65#10@ . 
SIOUG oo cccecacece-c1e SOD sodnadin 
Tire— 

COMMON... 22.0000 queine endsee cd 7248 
BE BI i idkbaietks th citiacs «+ SOK 


American Screw Gomgeny 16, 36. 
t. ’ 


Norway Phila.., list ‘ - 80 | 





Eagle Phila. list Cet. 16. 94......8236% 

Bay State, I'rt Dec, 28, '09.........72'4% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

Norway Phila , list Oct. 16, ’84.... 


le Phila., list Oct. 16, ’S4....... 8216% 
Eelipse. list Dee. Mise Pancnsese 726% 
Russell, Burdsall & W ore Bolt & Nat Co. 
Empire, list Dee. 28, ’ woe +04 256% 
Norway Phila., list ‘Oct. Wlcands: 80% 
Opson Nut Co,: 
, | eee T2446 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Bee with Handle: 


ainsus \4 1's 1% 2 
Per doz.. * 5.00 §.75 725 
Ineh ecectad (ateen 24 2% 
POP Bs ines c000e%4s $8.65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each...........25% 
Boxes, aattre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. uéacenes ahaa 
Ci cok. bemaoncacaan 1.) 5&10% 
Perfection............++ .® coz. $390.00 
BO RBAB a cc cnccccccccccceccvescccccsccepecs 40% 
Braces— 
Common Ball, American..$1.15@.1.25 
eee SET IORCG OCR SS 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s...... 0% 
Fray’s No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 ‘0 
Cnc cteameat cuntnanenekvubs dee, cna 60% 
©. B, SOR © Geis cdcccestacvecace 50&5% 
py) ee 604% 
Mavyhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50¢ 
wy Falls Drill Braces........... 25.8108 
..3.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@65¢ 
" @rachete- 
Wrouorht Steel....... oo, S0@10@ ....% 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
UD MD ntinonnness dsaddcees 80&10&104 
Broken cases. ... 


aawegeceueta us 80&106 
Griffin's Pressed Steel aad 

Griffin's Folding Brackets. 
Stowell'’s Cast Shelf...... 
Stowell's Sink ; 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire. 


Bright Wire Goods—Ssee 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 
Ws Os O08 ionic indsccacativans 80% 
Wire Goods Co........--+0....75@75& 10% 
Buckets, Calvanized— 
Price per dozen. 
Quart....... 12 1h 













Water, Regular .. 1.40 1.70 1.40 

Water, Heavy.... 3.40 3.70 3.80 

Fire, Rd. Bottom. 2.30 2.45 2.95 

Well.....ccocccses 2.58 257 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

Hooster..... Mb emeseseesscoces @ gro. $36.00 


Bull Rings—see Rings, Buli. 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Sept., °96....... -20@30% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s..... ate bactheenensl 50% 
Cast lron— 

Fast Joint, Broad.........50@50@10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....£0@50dé10% 
10086 FOUR oc cioceese<s 7085@70410% 
EG Pe vccvlisetsdvic 70B5@708 108 
Mayer's Hinges.........70&5@70de10¢ 


Parliament Butts....... 7045@ 704 10¢ 
Wrought Steel— 








Table and Back Flaps. . veneweel wes 
Narrow and Broad........ 
Inside Blind..... etic coestde shiog = 
RAGED FP Ocatent c6cdbeviedeRias: 7541 3 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tip }+2 
8048:20% , ™ 
Japanned, Ball Tip Butts.7od@104 | = 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside 3 
Blind Butts.............-55@10%) & 


ages, Bird— 


Hendry x, Brass: 


3000, 5000, 1100 series... cccccscceB 
SUI cantocndcccncacens <eedeadll % 
200, 300,600 sadbéacasian esees 4081 


Hendryx Bronze: 
700, 300 series..... 


Calipers—See Compasses, 

Calks, Toe and Heeil— 
Blunt. 1 prong....... .per 1b,. tatiac 
Sharp, 1 prong....... oa lb, wale 
Gautier, Binnt........ 
Gautier. Sharp ° 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.. 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.. 











7. 
—— 
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Can Openers—see Openers,Can Cold— Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton. tocks— 

a Se Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 18@15c Old Glory. Nos. 7 i csteacs DB ¢ Drills and Drill Stocks h 
Cans Milk mon Blacksmi c 
’ 8 10gal. Cold Chisels, fair quality ..tb. 11@zc anprtes. Nos.7tol2 ........ RDB ¢ $1.50@$1.75 

Illinois Pattern, $1 ‘gs 1.88 a cook. Cold Ch isele, ordinar?..... 9 @lve on poe sao. - hee > = $ Bronet, 3 Millers Falls............... 1B& 10x 

Baltimore Pate'rn 1.50 220 2:45 onch | Chucks— - ee ea ee nO Oe Bae Goodell Automatic Diilis, 40ab@408 105 

anne -1.35 1.60 1.75 each. ee ete iene Soars coseces 3: oe Eddystone Braided. Nos. 7, 8, Pand 10.. ite J» a 8 AuLOmaic Drilis Nos, 2 3: 

ans, Oll— SE iaeessscssasen-scegarornai # ® 2¢ | Johnsons Brin Points... 30°" 

Buffalo Family Oll Cans: Blackemiths’................ ~ 254 _ Eddystone Braided Cotton .No.6,¥  25¢ Joma i Autometis rliis, -aiyae 

3 10 gal. Skinner Patent Chucks : ; Harmony Cable Laid Italian. No.7 to Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 4 0 
$45.00 60 00 129.60 gro.,net| Independent Lathe Chucks... 10 ltt ah ch egaeeneauanee 1D a0 te nn sossesose ones 
Caps—Percussion- Universal ....... seeeee | Peeve Laid Italian 16¢ Ratchet. Weston's,...., sh hel gy iba 
Ap Combination .......... 46 | Gable Laid Russian........"° pated 14¢ | Ratchet. Whitney’s, P:S. & W....... 50 
-” 8B. Be. ..see-eeeeseeeeeeee68@55c | Drill Chucks, New Model . BO re et Tete ccc ccereee seen Whi hb 
per M34@35¢ | Drill Chucks, Standard :. 408 | Cable Laid India..........s...+++s0++ 13¢ Adjustable No. iN. | a. 005834 
Ce oa #c| Drill Chucks, Skinner Patent, 0, i,2 .40% ag oo Yee tteeeeereeeeees ’ Drilis—_ 
FE pavovoeeee amu "por M bsipsoc - Chucks, Skinner Patent, 3, 4, 5, S. Sqmes ded, Drab Cotton... is = N ¥>D 3654 Bit moe _ 
Musket...++-..00-+--+++.Der M 62@682 Drill Giueks, Positive Drive. .2222222.a0% Braided, Relon Hemp... ..... 2D Taper and Straight Shan 
Primers— Planer Chucks............scscesec seers 25¢ | Bral Amen «0.2... .0..++5- ¥ D 53¢ 60k 10@ 60 108 5 « 

Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M...2085%| ace Plate Jaws. woqecesseeee cosesses G08 Braided. White Cotton or Spot.# B 43¢ Drivers, Screw— 

B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) | Standard Tool Co Hassachusotte, —— eb ue ¢| screw Driver ee r doz. . L5Q@6 
ON SS (a sepeasietaneiatat eat ox | _ Improved Drill Chuck. ................ 45 | Massachusetts. Drab... ...... oS 35 ¢ saesa tena M 

an at pS 58@91.60 Union Mfg. Co.: | cenix, te, No’s 7 to 12........ 24¢ Baise n - older an seated Gos. 

Combination... sormrrescsareeenOR Siilveriake. a Buc Bros’ bovow Bitecr ’ Bits. on 
ate ell a Geared ; qn A quality, Drab, ......... dseeees ove 408 Champios..... Rade deneviese dae bot 

Blank Cartridges: Geared Geren 404| Aquality, White, . va takes BE ir csvetitneskinantidsseiaksatens 
82. F., S rere Independent.. 50% Baquality. Drab, .......0.0.ce0es ++... 35¢ | Fray’s Hol, H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 bos 
> oF ae, ad BT nae Independent St Stee un ttl nee shiv Servevesieress’ ose Gay’ g Doable sctios Hetchet.. ait? 

ca tM, FLO. .ccccveoes oe nion Dr od eb teem eeccceces ec cecccecs Good 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75..... ce Paiversa). ... ee i ieee ae BOs ere nea tac cccracts en ore ne DUE oe arcs seraagesscesecees es: rl 
Balls ndependen ron 7 s Picrure— jj; Mayhew 8s Diack MANGIO, .....+++++.-+- 

e > Gone , Hovind ba i | wise Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% ies. oe. 500. 5c 10 106 Sie 10d loeeg ue ae hee Wind “greets “aot 

Central Fire .......-+... Te ER era asaoen ns - re Ploture Cord... | Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41.48... 15a 10¢ 

Trrget and. “sporting Rifle... Lite Giant Auxiliary Drili.. ......50¢] Cradies— meh | oon. 3 RR 60% 

Primed Shells and Bullets..... Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 50% | Grain, New Bagiené Specialty MG eek ocevnses 50% 

eee eet eee ees, ccccccsee hI 124% 

Rim Fire Sporting. .....+++eeceeees 50% | Little Giant Drill, Improved ...... 504 Cc som Sargent & C 

Rim Fire. Military . LEQ | =ORGRA. DFIl,...0.cccrcrcccccscccrcccecl 50% rayons Nos. 1 and 80. Bvchbecuectéscvead naa 
poasters— Scroll beaseteadbans Bit anetacncs 50% — osu ie CN grees S4@6e a » ae S.. ssvbvteledss ‘ - oe ims 

ee ases, 100 gro. 00, at factory. | a ah & te nee ate eeeeee 

een <2 ~aaegangm Ciamps— D.M. Steward Mfg. Co." AD smith & CO'8, Pert  westiene 

a £2558 SEO Pease aes 6 7165 justable, Hammers’.. ..20@20&5% | Jumbo Crayons............ 00] 3 Stani Ré&l ° ect Handle 
te @7625% | Cabinet, Sargent's bo 8 Wa a Metal Workers’ Crayons.ér. r. 2. 50| 3 No. 64, Varmiabod Ha itandigs eenienres 
, Ball Bearing....... Bbisbaucds “< ee ss i apstone Pencils, roun 

BOs. sciaijane ete 70804 arviage Matos” an, fos | onaaare ones s1'50} S| gNOB6...--csesseenerree 70@70& 108 10% 

oeccceee eocvee lel olling Mill Crayons.....gr. $2.50 | ’ 

Gem (Koller Bearing) . gaye ree at pee Tae. Drop Forse & Tote so40¢ | Railroad Crayons (compo- | 3 Nos. BOOED S.. ccccescccecdscossecs ones 

pacts eee “45q | Saw Clamps. see Vises. sav Fiera’. Zetnicker's LumbetO™ SF 9200) | Nos 26, M8 and 48.2727." 3ORTORI 04 

Tucker’s Patent low list............. 80%| Cleaners, Drain— ied, Bias, Green ........... e 50 

Yale (Double Wheel) low list.........50% | twan’s Champion, Adjustable ......... onl ee HE oy — Pee Satenninnd 
Cattle Leaders— Iwan’s Champion, Stattonary.......... 45% mpoaise Gils lil : yy = n. BOR10R SE 
See Leaders idewalk— rooks epherds’— F ners wae 0 
Chain, Coil— Star Socket, Sine Steel. ...¥ don. $4.05 net | port Madison, a se dow. $7.00 B. Eos tern... hlasaaia sone es 

can Coil, Straight Link; Star Shank, All Steel....# doz. $3.24 net Fort Hediens. ieee # doz. $6.50 EES tRPERS Koe9 0.00 coeee 
fame an “e. i es My’ 9-16 “Es, Grane, all eves, # doz., 74 in., sou Bars—See Bars, Crow. SP peers: secre +s eee spb shidees 
5- : % . 3.00; 8 in 5 , i hepbban statics 

6.10 4.15 345 3.30 3.20 3. tivators— 
ee ge oe Nonginch. | Cleavers, Butchers’— arurepies, cemsbabet peg | SE OH tr cae, Jacere eipmente 
8.19 3, 00 2.95 2.95 per 100lb. estes Bees. iia ‘os eo *- = oS “Cutlery, tery, Pabie~ See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 

German Cott. I -2£0EN@ 105 New Haven iidge 1 ~ ead ae No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..8 doz.$350| Elbows and Shoes— 

alters an es— ew | patel Toeineren eset Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton and Factory shipments: 

Goan 1 Patter n Htater Chains, ts Clippers Wm, Rogers & Son...” Baez. gee0| Liat Rd..aud cor ,¢,3.and hint5s 
erman rn or" ns, om m. Hegers & Son... - Plain Rd.. and Crr.. 5 and tin. 60% 
July 2h, °97 ....200.--60&10L10@. . Chicago Pe mom 752% ace tters~ Glass— me Perfect Elbows (s. S. & Duis ce.w tenslOS 

Bosce -+2%0 ©  seeeee 60e10 Cy - og a ade in ew tee eeerene eeeeeeseeees 
oe eae Wagon ss it 1902 Chicago Horse....... gaits |e Red Devi pivereerererecerer eran: ste Turkis 
, W ’estern Standard: 100 pair Lightning Belt... $15.00 Smith & Hemenway Co.. ones +09 K nto Sito160 Flour 
MING DOI... ..- eevee see - an 54>. 000s ca gmeanesasnntenienee 1% PO eee ee eeene c ‘ 
ae at ear tom ed a RO. | “Meat and Food— be eg .....0:2. TD. Se 6%e She 
ae ; > WAFC'S Pate’ Snoop. SES. 6D...+ AU 1 AmePIOOR.........0.000+secenescersase -508 6c 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $88.00 Finger Nall Clip ers — ay Ae 10-1b cans.10 in = 60 a 6¢ 
6%—10- 2, Strasght. with ring ..#32.00 | Smith & Hemenway Co..... Oz. ne Wach........85 $7 810 825 sto gn0 10-1h.cana.lesa thani0.10e 100 Re 
1 Re La for =. her tha Clips, Axie— Enterprise......... 06. os 25@25&7 s Notr.—In lots1 08 tonsa discountof 
Strai ht Link ore rt Eagle 5-16 and % inch....75@75@10% a $3 3 $2.35 $1.50 38 10gi8 given, 
nk. gle : 5-16 coef DMivQ@ivAT Fach...... 2.4 7 
Trace, Wagon and r—- en. Norway, 5-16 and 34 ncn, .60@10@70% Dipes' 8.% Gos senile grcenseeenng :° Oe Extractors, Lemon Juice 
t ro@ “ 
Miscellaneous **| Cloth and Netting, Wire| X* 9:45 $17.00 ‘810.00 $30.00 F —Sre Saucesers, Lemon. 

Jack Chain, list July 10, °93 = —See Wire, de, Ideal. vesvsesses- MAMelO@SOS | Fasteners, BI 
pon. aa oh etiuekal 60&10@ 60k 1085% | Cocks, Brass-- — Giant, ¥ dos aides sia evbaniall sao Sy Gmerman’s ©2 r00 cee-e. soceee- - SORLOS 

aes ooenecad 60 10@ 60k 100105 | Hardware’ list: $48.00 $44.00 $78.00 $68.00 Gord and ‘Weight— 

safety Chain......... iene Compression, Plain Bibbs, Globe, Z. E Foot Chonpers,............... ‘6 40% — da siden eonpedhibkdéchdcarmenetveiawed 40% 

Gal. Fume Caan seeve »+0ld L4@s%e Kerosene, Racking, &c.. Cocks. ew Triumph No. 605, ® doz. aes anaes cote— 

SRE crores renesdusanzielich wes s -- 40828 70€10@75% | Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; No. 2, £27.00 off ey Sca unas ead uoek ae 50@ 50-10% 
Coftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 5&10&'0% | Metallic < v, Leather Lind70@ 70€ 10% 
Collars, Dog— Weetrut's, ee ; nee Red Cedars... 0+ .see cess MO@MOEI08 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & pin agscligicare: conjater:-- $15. 818.00 ‘ ¢ ° + e a... yN Uae vpbcey eae 70 10@"5% 
Bon’s Mat. ...........scccccscscccesssses Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@3 > ‘ a 
ae a sit | glaw,and Kraut— ccteaibrcectamecrenpe nate 
ombds, Vu pe Slaw, Corn Grater, Ue Astabsess>sboas nee halt Wee 50610 
GO 0 neater cesenss 40% U 
- a Metal Sta:nping CO........4....-.ss0..++ 40%! Kraut Cutters24 x 7.80 x28. a0'x 0.554 cape Fommmner’s Pecrtess Tae Rep... ¢ oa8 

Oneida Community : Mane and Tail— Kraut Cutters 86 x 12, 40 x 12......40% | on $0 wees 0 RF oni a % 
Am. C oiland Halters.........40@40&5% | Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% | J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: - > oo mm . Demtenr Moral oe 
Am. Cow 11@S.........+-+++ +++--45@50% | Com passes, Dividers, &c. Slaw Cutters.” i Knife........ # doz. $8.00 | John Sommer’s Diamond ae... 40¢ 
Eureka Coll and Halter..... 45 @50R55 Ordi Good 5 sd Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn John Sommer’s I. X. L.. Cork Lined. .50¢ 
Niagara Coll and Halters 4530854 | Denise Gail Haw.a& ToolCose | o Grater oe Me Oar * 1% $4 | John Sommer's Keliable Cork Lined 

agara Cow Ties 5&5@ 65% | Tucker rsey &. 5010 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains... .45@50&5% Dividers. «...-- 0s. sereeeeseecerecceens eR RR Aan 40% | John Sommer’s Chi . ‘ 

Wire Goods Co.: % Capers: po... Oiitsid d oo Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 | John Sommer’s O. K. Sones apes. fe s 
Universal ibi-dointed Ghai.......00% | Callers, Wing. ....... .o...seesssses por | Slaw entFopacgo eee | Fone conan eee Bi. Ootar.....80% 
Chaik—( From Se CORPSES, -.»-0-- --905 | All Tron, Cheap.....d0z. $4.25@$".50 | McKenna, Brass: i 

Carpenters’ Blue........gro. 35@38e| Conductor Pipe. Calva — Enterprise... .....-....0.-002¢+:08 2 £04 Burglar Proof, N. P...........0...00.. 25% 

Carpenters’, Red ........ gro. 30@337 L. C. L. to Dealers: National, ® doz. No. 1,821; No.2,$18.. 404 eres. MC aind 36 finch so enionansiinen 254 

Carpenters’, White......gro. 25@23c | Territory. Nested. Not nested. #8, RW dOB..NO. 2... ....005 woe 604% | Self Measurin: ‘4 930.0 

See also Crayons. A, Eastern. 7512%% /54:7%% | Sargent’sNo ‘2and2l _........ o'&10% | Enterprise 08. 0...... .40&10¢ 
Checks, D B. Eastern .75@1)4740% 75012144 Washer— ones Tulcatertan, dsalene: 408108 
Bardsley. » cr 45% Central..... 75012468 16A5% Appleton’s, # dos. $16.00.....50&10&105 | Na’ > ¥ dos. $86..40& 1 08 

FUBLOY™S. «02 .000+ 0000. tettesenes eines Sout * Tuk 10k Ok | Fell ates— 

_. Sehicn| So Wenenn. tod osieg Tose Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— Sco Plates, belloe. 
tis Tool— Terms, 60 days, 2% cash, 1) days. Factory | Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $9.00 File Domestic— 

American Tool Chest Co: shipments generaily delivered.” | {wamelmproved Foe Hole ager ee |p List revised Nov. 1, 1400, 

Boys’ Chests, with TOOIS. ........0..+.80% SD SOs SOR eae: 25 | Best Brands... 10k 10@ 250858 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools. ---.... 4%) Coolers, Water— Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger, # Standard Brands 75h 10@75e 10.8 10% 
Farmers, Carpenters’. ete. Civesta, Gal, each. 2 $8.25 | Lower Grade.... .75¢:10410@80¢ 10% 
with Tools....... , Labrador $1.20 $1. 50, $1. So $2. S. 2. 70 Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, : Imported— 
Gal 8 doz Stubs Tapers, Rubs" list, July 24, 


ss and “@ Fitters’ Chests, 
at alle aah Oe. meccesccess vecdil 
rae SE ikbhocensinnsees Pei 
Cc. Ee Jenning. & Co.'s ae Tool 
Ches s.. ercrccerscosseseeedd GMOS 
Chiseis— 
Socket ns and Firmer 
Standard List . 
Buck Bros...... 
Charles Buck . 3 
o. Jennings & Co. Socket ‘Firmer, 
OBB, nscdaonnennssseansbes<teescwe 





C.E. Jennings & Co. Socket ii 
BO. 1B. ccocceccnctosees ossasensensee cs 
Ohio r. FOU SC « sMawtbbh eects dds vewsesve 
Swan’ ee in 708 
L. & 1. J. Winlte.......ccces -30@30&54 
Tan 
Tanged Firmers..... es WOk5@ht 1&10% 
B. POD. 30 ns 000s vedecetsonbecnabene oe 
GUND BEOORE.. . 00sec ognntesnnnethhecebee 30< 
Cc, E. Jennings & ‘o. Nos. 19°) 71 .. ae 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged....... U5&5t 


Iceland, ea. $1. -, $2. 10 = 40 e 83. 0 
Galv. Lined Ea $1.85 $2.00 $2.2 $2.90 $3.0 
Gov, Laned side handles 


Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.3) 94.15. 25% 
Coopers’ Toois— 


See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 
Bese, DIED... sented dies eld. 35c 
Braided. White, Com...... lb. 21@,28c 


Cable Laid Italian,..lb. A, 18¢c; B, 16c 
Commo; India.. ib. 10@ lo%e 


steeere 


Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. --11@16e 
See DOGS: i. icctes 6a. - - @lke 
Cable Laid Russia......... . -@15e 
India Hemp. Braided.. ee ..@Be 


India Hemp, Twisted. mye 12@182 
Fatent India, Twisted..... 1b.12@ 13c 


Kohler’ 8 Universal.. os y 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... H doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules...... .. . 

Kohler’s Invincible. ........ 
Kohler’s Rival.....0...00..+. 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. $7.20 
Never. areak Post Hole Diggers, * dos. 
$24.0 . 60% 





Bividorg Compusses. 
oor ree 
Phillips’, Suc or age dia? e eos, $10.50 


Phillips’, stvle 077, 7 in. ...... # doz, $8.00 
Phillips’, stvle x-y, % in ~® doz, $11.00 


Drawers. Money - 

Tucker's wy Alarm Till No.1, * doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15: No, 3, $1 18 
Drawing Knives— 

a Knives. ne wri 
Diantont Faners Wheel Hreters ate 


TMiamond Wheel Soar Cutters. sade 





nixtyres. Fire Door— 


R: hards 


Universal No. i. Lotbaes seseeeebende $4.00 
Praia MM, 064, cccccdcdsstvcssecncens $4.00 
ene ene $0.25 
Expaosion Bolts............-..+... 50&10% 
Grindstone— 
Net : 


es ; 
Inch,... * 19 @ £4 





Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanxer 


doz. $6.00 


_— Grindstone 7a Extra 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 


a 
eed 


<<s wy 
ee Pit bes Pi bes Bes ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 1 


osgs 


QamAr saso  #$£é«&§S 


°o Ff 


nD zpeaxm sada 2 
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aoe 
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BUG 
0% 
Oe 
10% 
35% 
5% 
LOE 
10% 

0¢ 
10% 
10% 
iO" 
0% 


0% 


10% 
i 
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Forks— 

Base Discounts Aug. 1. 1899, list; 
Hay, 2 tine...... cose OOLIORSS 
Boys’. & Fish, 2 tine... oon 
Hay & Boys’, 3 tine.. ‘ 6085% 
Hay & Boys’), tine ........... 


Champion Hay coed 
Hay & Header, long Stine... ..65% 
Header, b CO :iés.s.ccsvis “65% 


Barley, 4 & 5 tine, Steel . 60820% 
Manure, 4 tine ..... . 008 15B8 68 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine.... eee 
Spading .-.. eweccccccececce SOs 






Potato Digger, 6 tine........ 608 10% 
er "lod 104 
Coke & Coal ccscoes Lok log 
H-avy Mill & Stree 65% 
lowa eee eee +» 108 
Victor, Hay........ -- W&1I5&2¢ 
Victor, Manure.. ° -6634% 


Victor, Header....... 
Champion, Hay... 
Champiou Header pal 
Champion, Manure.. H& 158244 
Columbia, Hay....... cose 
Columbia, Manure ...... .......+e-0+ 70% 
Columbia, Spading ........... + aides 
apwheve Wood Te ncesscensbanka 





W.&C. Potato Digger.............. GO& 10% 
Acme H AF cccce eon 6secccce eee 608208 
Acme Manure, 4 tine....... -- 608 10858 
Dakota Header........ sultddnckent 60&20% 
Jackson Steel Barley... Kdecresed a 60& 20% 
TE OROOS TROBE... 5 «0006045 02000000-% os +» 65% 
Ww. &C. Py Wood Barley e¥vebae 40% 


Plated. ae poons. 
Frames— aw— 
White, Meaight Bar .per doz. 75 
Red, Straight Bar,per doz $1.00.4$1.26 
Red, Double Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers ice Cream— 


1ch.... $1 "85 gt 60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit ar and ul det Sade 


ry Pans—See Pans, F 
Pee . Per 1000 Feet. 
HEMP. .cccocece secccsecerveeGeeld 
Cotton. 0... We taped oe 3 
aterproo e Taped. .5,60 
pene proot Beni le Taped. .4.40 % 
Taterproof Triple Taped, .5.15 ) ™ 


Gee. Molassesand Oll- 
Stebbins’ eo 
Gau 
Martine Mo ‘Mortise, Bhi <cccaddsie 
50P RE Q@ SVE 10k 10h 5 8 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, a | etc.50& 10@50& 10% 10¢ 
Scholl's Patent........50&L0@5u& 10&10¢ 
Door Hangers........... 
Stauley RK. ° L. Go.’s Butt & Babbet 
GAUGE. ...00 -esseeeeeeee SO@ZOK1VO&104 
Wire, rown & Jharpe’s. secerécbvneceee 
Wire, Morse’s.,.....0.ccsess covccce.s- 26% 
Wire P.. 3. & W. Co. ......0.. o.+. BOR1LUS 


CGimlets-— Single Cut— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. 31.40@1.59 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 

0. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, Assorted 
aro. $4.25@4.50 


cei AmeriqanWin ow 


a eile Siete 8 td id Fisha 
ue— u sh-—- 
pce, gguls with Brush... 50% 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % ‘gal 
OE al ones ally Snail 25@ 8% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’ 8). 
4&10% 


Grease Axie— 
Common Grade.. soacesO $4.50@5.5 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . D pails, ea. — 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs. . doz. 1 


' Nipol ;2m $2. 00 

Grips o— 

porteal Mepis Crea. acthes ee 
Griddles, Soapstone 

= CO. sre. -Fe--SBY4@331446 10% 


rd stone 
arindst Urnter.... w0siens on $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 


Improved Family Grindstones, 
rinch, perdoz.. ...... $2.00 | 3844% 
Pike Mowe’ Kuife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball Bearing, :nounted, Angle 
Iron Frames...... ..0+ «ss. ACh, $3.25 


Haiters and Ties— 





Covert Mfg. Co.: 
WED. ..cccccccccccccccceccoccesccees 40&2°4% 
Jute Rope. ....... ane 06en cesecers M0R5R5% 
Sisal Ko OOOO OORs eee Meee ee ee eeeeeseee 
Fenny PPO .ce-scsvees A5@ 25 
mp Rope.. eoss 452% 
covert 8 Saddlery ‘Works: 
Web and Leather Halters....... -70% 
Jute and Manila pene Halters. comme ae 
Sisal Rope Halters................. 
Jute, Manila and ¢ Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
SINE RUNES oro nccnitcsscundacd 60& 10% 


Ha 

Handled. Hammers— 

Heller’s Machinists’..40&10@40& 10&10¢ 

Heller’s Farriers.... 40&10@40&10&10¢ 

oe Nos. 1, 3%, 8 1.25, $1.50, 

UE 5 055 sascindcerces 40& ' 0&10 

Peck Rosie & Wiicex::?..... - 40&10&5¢ 

Feet ALE Nall, \ maaricaangeirar 

umb, A. a % 

Engineers’ an one > 


& 7G K5@50& 10X74 &5t 
Machinists’ Hammers 0833908 10&54 
Riveting and Taney <i dameiié sth 
Sargent’s C. 8. New Idet, Gla dbdnc0560 -40% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under 3 nen 1b. 5%. 308108 5% 
8to 51d ....perlb hic. .30k10810Q@*5% 
Over 5 «per Ib. 30c..... 85@Sik1u% 
Wilkinson's Smiths’. ear eae lb. 























Sanaore- : 


Wileox Fire Trolley, Roller 
3earing...... 30 
Wilcox 




































Handies— Atlas. 80s | Ss 
eveeccees . . Pring Hinges 
Agricultural Tool Handles— Baggage Var Door. 0000000002... 50% Holdback Cast Tron : $9.00@9.5 
: Climax Anti- won 50&10¢ Koa-E gro... 50 
Axe, Pick, BC. 6 os eevee eee AI@5ORSE | BlOVAOE.......000-eeeeerererer-ee: 40% ; on Holabc »Cast tron.gro.$8@8.50 
I . Rake, & oe edhacumnd EPPeSs. .....00. . 50S 
ork, Shovel, aa ke. a 5 Q50R5A Freigit Car Doo "Be Bardsley s Non-Checking Mortise e| 
Low Handles . L5@50&5% unease... D 10&105 Bardsle aoe Checking... 
Seoscceses eee HOOD e un r ee 50¢ ‘ ec baad ' 
adios. ditucandageareainns ne 40% legis : or Door.. ae Bommer Bros.: “ 158 
Matchless........ : 160&10¢ Bommer Ball Bring Floor Finges40s 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles—| Nansen. &5% Bommer Spring Hinges, |... ood | 
I iettcninen ésiviancenesatnn Ua Parior DOOF............0ec00e 510% Chicago Spring Butt Co.: | & 
Champion : Railroad, .......... ccomnsads 50&108 Chicago Spring Hinges...... .... 254 8 
Disston’s........... evcesee .50% MOR INGO DOO... .cccocec. cde: ss 60 | Triplo End Suring H nges.......50¢ | x 
— Street Car Door. . 50% Chicago (Rill Bearing) Floor 13 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— Steel, Nos. 500, 404. 500..... “50k10¢ Hinge....... _seeetiescseeeseees 506 ° 
Ungerwriters Fir Door.. 4% | Garden C aoe Engine House... . 254 2 
Auger, assorted......gro $2. 50@$2 85 Wild Wes: Warehouse Door. Bug Keenc’s BON DGGR. oc sccscee 254 > 
PE vcncevesces gro. $1.65@$1 86 | Zenith f_r Wood Track......! SU 1G Columbian ER ge a ° 
Chisel Handles: L. Swett [ron Works : Acme, Wrt. Steel............ ...+..308 | 2 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d, ia eee Rica saat os oe itcaciis aeuanastenras ; = |g 
. $2.L0@$2.65| Kagio.. sn we Columbia, No. 14-000... “@ gr. 89.00) 2 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. | Hylo Hinge... es ocnadacken sctcane Columbia, No. 18...2../% gr. $25.00 | = 
: s $2 ? 15@$2. Lo New Pertection.......... on Columbia, Adjustable, No, A ¥a.| 8 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass’ d, cts aNiend 606 wcanniet 60% d $12.00) > 
$1 75@$1.95 | Pilot Himee..............0.. 60% | © Gem. new list......... . 90% | 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd. wae Wegener... ards. dadunx teenie 4 | s Oxford leat... “iat Wer. $12, sing = 
$1.45 @ $1.60 ae % Lawson Mfg. Co. bn 3 304.1% 
Hickory Socket Framing.gro.ass'd. | “yiiee Reuring es toe Sa eae § | Kienards Mig. Co. "13 
$1.60@$1.75 | Wileox Mfg. Co.: 7" > Superior |ouble Ac’ = Floor io 
File, assorted........ gro. $1.30Q@$1.40 Bike Koller Bearing es ed 60&10%4 5 inges .. 4041 - 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c. C. J. Roller Bearing ‘60&10¢ | S | Shelby Spring Hinge Co : 3 
6o@sod1o | Cycle Ball Bearing. .+ 0% g| Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge.50% | 3 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz .30@85c pees pan DearS. .. 40% 0 Obio Detachable end Door aia g 
: . S Me , 4 gro. 
pot Varnished.... -........05@75¢ | TS totler Heuring."-"WoRtve ve | £ | The Stover Vn Bacha eine 
ane Mandates ; New Era Roller bearing wn ee DUR LING | eal, No.16, Detachable, ® gr 50! 
Jack doz.30c; Jack Botted......75¢} 0. K. Roller Bearin G08 10&54 | Ideal, No. 4............... # gr. $9.00 
Fore, dos. 2 ’ , bbe; Fore, Bolted 900 Prindle, Wood Trac eles, 60% New idea No. Bi .# or. 9.00 
Chapin-Ste hens Co.: Richards’ Wood l'rack » 00% on loca’ — Actina.. “Bs j 
ny cn AN Re 1 tichards’ Steel Track.. 1& 10% nae OOP... oe esereeeeeee oe 
ereipe See OO... 26 eo eee soo penaaes Spencer Roller Beating. 6k 10% Van Wagoner: 
Fiieand Seeegtensnene snd roan tse 0K Tandem Nos. land2 YY _ 00% DI hn... eddies umbinenenns 25% 
Saw and ee ‘aes pentane daddeiog | Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. a ‘Wrought Iron Hinges. 
Millers Falls Aaj. aad Wataiict auger” | Wilcox Auditgriain Ball Heariig'tne| | Strap and T Hisges. €c., list Mar 
Handles...... «ol SA&10% ex 15. 1901: ; « 
Nicholson’ ‘Simplicity: ‘File ‘Handle, ieee te He mates vs Light Strap Hinges........80@5%) 3 
P STO. .cccceess cecver coceces -oQUSS@SII0 » NO. im | Heavy Strap Hinges 80@20d 10% | — 





fs Roy Noiseless Ball 
40% 


Notre.— arn Door Hangers are gen- Bearin ta 
ou, queue per pair, without track,| Wilcox New Century. w+. DOM 10E10% 
and rlor Door Hangers per double set Wilcox VU. K. steel rack ee 5Ut 
with track, &c. Wilcox O. K.'T volley... Seeveoddusedee 50% 








Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Grovve, Regular: 
ee tae  & &§.. ¢ 3B 
Singie Doz.$0.90 1.25 1.60%1.95 %.50 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 









Wilcox Trolley Bali Bearing... .40¢ 

Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 
Ball Bearing. . 

For Track, see Rail | 


Hangers, Garment— 


seeeeeee © 





Light T Hinges.......75@10@5% | 
Heavy T Hinges... T5054 | = 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . .30@2c¢% { > 
Hinge Hasps...... eesGe<cen te’ — 

| Cor. Heavy Strap....s0d20d10% | = 
Cor. Ex, Heavy T’......... 80420 | & 

& 

6 to 12en, .. 1b. 3% ec 


Screw Hook 5 14 to 20 in 


and Strap. | 22 to 36 in 1b. 2 
Screw Hook and Eye: ae 






Check Back, Regular: Pullman Trouser, No. 1, ® gro........ 9,00 - 
pT TRE l, 5 6 | Pu linan Trouser. No. 4, As “goe.00 54 to a Cer cccecoee woes. old 6c 
Single Doz.. a" 30 1.85 2.50 3.00 | Victor vossing ¥ gro LS amasinied eaves 89.50 inc Kenenes coccccccececlD.F C 
Allith Nite. Co. Western, W. G. Co.........ccecess . 010% eeapeernassaaccessoqmtece lb 9 ¢ 
Reliable No, 1..........6+ per. d»z. $8.00 ate comitghers, S ali— 
Reliable No. 2............ per. doz. $9.60 | Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ®doznet.4.50 | Covert Mfg. Co, Seat Hitchers....... 35% 
Chicags Spring Butt Co.: Hasps— Hods, Coal— , a 
Seieloting seteeeeereees erececccces 2 McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz......5.% Galv. O oe 5 aaite J 15 inch 
Be ee pnewgiseeseceeaen a Hatchets— ralv. Open. 60 8.1 eon 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co Regular list......... SNAPS BLOG Jap. Open, . .31.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 @ doz. 
Car Door 50% eaters Carria e Gulv. FF un'el. $3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 @ doz. 
Elevator........ 30% Clark, No 5, $1-75: No. 5a En No3, Jap. Funnel. $2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 @ doz. 
SE cndcncecdeccccgseven cessed 50% 2.25: No.8D, 2.75: No. 7D, $0.00; No. Masons, Etc.— 
Cronk & Currier Mfg. Co. 8E, $3.25; Oe Ce RMS ovcceas cose « «-..13% | Cleveland Wire Soring Co.: 
Loose Axle.......... ‘ 80% 1085¢ Clark Coal, $0.75 ? vida ecosedseces 10% Steel Mortar.......... : ---@ach $1.45 
gitgiter Bearing... TOR5% Hinges— mo el Brick.. etptaracteewsennes each $1.10 
Punt a oes— ye— 
Solid Axle, No.10, $12.00.......... 707 Blind and Shutter Hinges— | _ Ojcnd Oval Pattern,.....s--+- 


Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00 ..... 70% 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 








608 10@60k 10k 10% 


V r; National; 1868 O . 
Ve Ex. Hy., ; _ gis s Niagara ; £ ¢ coos 9 ry ¢ aves Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899 ; OG 768 308 
i Hinged Hi Hangeis $16.00... 2... 60&10% Tip: Buffalo.) D. @ H. -Seovll ; ages madindiend cauda 
ne Bros. J r 5 - 
Parlor, Hall Hearing............ $4.00 Dor pairs, 9086 175 3.49 | Auge tp 1309, List : 
Parlor, Noto gaaa | | Mortise Shutter : pene eee a 
Parlor, New Model. .......... 1.88.50 (L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &e.) Meadow & Rhode Island... ee 
Parlor New Champion Ag $2.25 MOK cedbegeecee 1 M% 2 2% Black Di oe ee . 
Barn Door, Stanaard.. BUR 10245 | Doz. pair....$0.70 .65 60 .56 ac ae as Rated 708 10% 
anaes, sete e eee es eseneenes net 96.0 | Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, _—s Sirest.. + 
Pe ckdansecs iedparks $e eens ici, ae hp ee 
. DT. ojscnsengueese sekadeenl 70254 os 1 1% 2 Cotton ..... oocge cece. SOROS 
qurence Lincs. ahs 608108 Doz. pair. ...$0.75 70 65 on Chopper..... a a 75h 12468 
Se aids cas cx piscans (URS North’ * Automatio Blind Fixtures, No. WW eCGing £10€8 .....046 .. 06 15% 
Cilpper, No. 75....ce.ce00 «0 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick Steel Weeders vere ee i 15% 
: GOK 08 ee d Malleable Weeders . 6 15% 
ets. Parker _ Sr naa Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe.... ..70@10&10< 


Easy Parior Door, ‘Dol. Sets, $2.50; 




























Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe 







Single Sets, $1 25. "s Genrer. ri 
Giant. cadet be . eeui bnckinca tated H0R5t) Sargent, Nos. 1, 2D... cae DOG "fed ee wade - 70&10% 
NN cnc cccndectonsccudanie .70&5 | = | Stanley’s Steel Gravity’ Blind Hinges Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
EE oe. ec sceskccde 80&10</ 2 @ doz. sets, without screws, $v.\ Regular Weight... .......... R doz. % 
WOUNIID: veins cock cacecave jected 70&5% | | with screws, $1.4). Junior Size ....... # doz. $4. 
Sterling......... 60&10% | = | Wrightsville H’dware Co.: . Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, ? doz. .50% 
McKinney Mfg. © 2] OY. 8.,Lall & Portet....00 © +0. T 55S Yt: Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe 
No. 1. Special. $i8 adechens -0 BOR108 = Acme, Lull & Porter............-. - 63% T5&10R714% 
No. 2,Standard,$18.. 7.608104 ¢ © = City Reversible........... 75% | Kretsinger’s Cut Fasy........ +ooe T0108 
Hinged Hangers, 31... . 50% | epard’s Noiseiess, Nos. "0,65,55.70& .J% = Oe ee secce coceeneee 
Meyers’ Stayon Haugers. 6 {|S ingame, Gravity Locking, Nc.. 1,3& | W.& C.Ivanhoe...........ccescs -15&2% 
Richards Miz. C BS) sede eecates esp nae se reseueaseeee eres 75% | B. B. 6 in , Cultivator Hoe..... .......83.15 
Pioneer Wesod ‘Track No.8 $2.15) 5 186s, Old Pat’n, Hes, 1,3 & 5. .15% | BL bb, 66 in ésnnicsh. Guiana tel $3.35 
Ba}! R’r’ g St el Track No. 1 A401 og Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1 5 .5¢ | Acme Weeding. «.2e@ doz. net, $4.35 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12 3% = Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. i, 3 & W.& C.Lightning Shuffle Hoe, ®d0z.$4.5 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No i3.. °$2.40| % 5.. 5%] Hoisting Apparatus— 
Roller B'r'g steel Track No.14. $2 30 | a Shepard's *Doubie Locking, ‘Nos, x z See Machines, Hoisting. 
aoe. Ae o Tack — ? ee Cimemninn 0 rav ity ' ocking, No. 75 “154 Hold ers— Bit— 
- z + ' @ «ft 
Adjustable Track Tai an Mem THO og Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10 75¢ | Angular. ¢ ers 45&10% 
Seal, Steel Crack ee, es 82.40 | Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544...........75% Rmpt oor ots 
Auto Adjustable Track No. 22.40&1°¢ | Wek c Nos. 101 & 103 70% IMIPIPE. .. oc ncee-cesececcccoesecs Sdtegteed Os 
Trolley 8. D. No. 17...... . «$1.40 | Co.'s Mortise Gravity Locking, Bardsley’ FE esccsecees a a gssgivereneses 43% 
Trolley F. De N01). 2200288 | No, 2. ..... vate AO lle and Tool— 
Trolley F. D. No. 121 $2.45 Gate Hinges— Nicholson file Holders and File Han- 
Trolley F.D.\0.15')  ——........ $2. ®| Clark's or Shepard’s ~ Doz, sets: dies..... 1 -s . 334g@10% 
Safety Underwriters F. 1», NO.101$ 2.25 ee ie rte Mo 1 3 lat ooks: Gast ron- in 
i Ce os cei cee. swes W&5t Ilinges ‘withLatches. $2.00 o.” 7@ 5,00 head! chee egetecceeeeee 
Trolley F. D. No.151............ 00 Hinges onl $7.40 2 05 3.30 Bird Cage, Sargent s EAMG eo ccccxcces 60& 10% 
ye cove coccces a: selling, Sargent’s List.........£ W&10& 10% 
— Adjusta:le Tr ck Da iogs Latches only....00... .70 .70  .35 | Clothes Line, Reading List......... 6 &10% 
R al, ** ‘Adjustable "Track ° No New England: Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 50&2010% 
WO shim, 4 &im With Latch.........doz ....@#2.00 | Coatand Hat, Sargent’ 8 List......59&10% 
Ives? Wood Track No. 1......2..$2.15 Without Latch doz. ....@$1.%) | Clothes Line, Stoweir’s...... se -seee ne 208 
EF RS Pear 1.35 Reversible Self-Closing: Coatand Hat, Reading .............-45&20% 
Trollev B, 1). No. 24 1.45 With I 4 ~~ | Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ...............70% 
Trolley B. D. No. 27...... ore 815: ith Latch......++. doz, ....@$1.75 | Coat and Hat. Wrightsville .......... 65% 
Trolley B. D. No. 2. e+ s0nue “31.66 WwW wthout Latch.....d@02%. ....@$1.35 | Harness, Reading List................ 662nt 
Roller Bearings Nos 39. 40, di; 2B. Western: Haraces, Stowell’. ...........ccceceeees 60% 
gto Oi = petit tte: We5t With Latch...............do0z. $1.75 | School House, stowell’s........ akesewns Jus 
Antt-frict'on No. 42.71.0257) e0a&102 Without Latch........ .oedOZ. $1.15 Wire— 
Hinged Tandem No.48 __...... oe Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: A oo: -- GOP —Z 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel N >. 185.30 Shepard'sor Clark’ es doz. sets, Wire C. @ H. Hooks.. a ** 15RS@ 750 10% 
Safety Door Hanger Co.: I 2 3 Atlas, Coat and Hat: 
ore King Sefety  ....0...... 60% Hinges with Latches. 92.00 2.70 5.00 Oe eee 75% 
8. Standard Hinze.. ........ ..60% Hinges oaly..... eeveeeees 1.40 2.% 8.8) PN nia! dn vantdned. cue 75&10% 
Stawell well Mfg. a and 1 Foundry Co. : Latches onlv........ 70 «.70 1.35 | Columman Hdw Co. Gem....... -. R108 
Ball Beariag aipinga 40% Pivot. Hinges— Parker Wire Goods (o.: Kine...... 75& 104 
ajar’ — Door. pais opti dna 60% pg Sg RR arr 4% |} Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat..........70% 
or mae 4son Mfg. Vo. Matchless . “< , Western W. G. Co. Molding...........75% 
Apex Doo: 5u&10&5% La Mfg. U Ms tehl . 450 , West W. G. Co. Moldt 734 
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‘ictiaiehinntaaatammaniteiee TH 
Wire Goods Co.: E IRON AGE. 
ee Richards’ Trum = 
sai p, No. 127 === Octob 
peeerereseees 50% ee er 6 
enapaers Cattle— oe. oa eee » 1904 alll 
annewr oT aia en23 21 errit — 
RaeeEeacensse> vance copes i “Lifters 552277, 20% Soe? large, be | New Peni 19 i % 19 18......00e5% BK Wsowe Surtaced no dead taiiine \ oods? 
por on rougnt 0 RB te se Transom— Western, PEED ot cnn cg | TUG a Fone ‘reotng at mate 
bin. ought iron— | gines— sts -____ | Jobbers’ special brands.per it oreccesceseeGarts iffalo 
in. or doz. $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; wl nes «dil saree | Jodbers’ special brands. per ib. s@aiee Flint Sand and ‘Emery— . No. 1, 
Cotton rr doz. $1.05@1.25 100. et Nos.,. 18 19 20 Picture— | Garnet peer ond hotk. .50810@ 60% a 
it Staples, Hooks, &c.— 5 eee Se 1% 28 _ | Bmery Pr : st spae ees 25: oi 
Mi See Wrought Goods. aero setts ns $1.80 < aa ae Head, ./,5 .60 4 ‘. 8% in. ee ‘aper and Cloth.. BOB I0G 60% Buka 
a ey 9 ae aie eae ene os, ‘$s | Por. Head... .” 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. re: ae 5 I. Dr 
Bush, Light, doz. ees Medium,” No. 1, 86.90; ‘No. 2, 87 alle No.0 8: 0," Nippers, See? liersand Hiseies| | Baldwins cae cece: ¥ don gi00 ‘van 
. ¢s 7 gr , ' 7. 00: No.8, $7.5 , Ss . za Improved © cevcees 07. ou 
Grass Nos, $6. 55; a m 25 Masona’ Lines, Shade 7.50 Cold P Dais ° wee ereerees each 3.5 w 
alienate le 1 «“ asone’ Lines,Shade Cord,&c.: Whi 20% ‘unched ; ee nneeeees RRL ARTS 0 le Mad 
Best..oeseveeee , $1. z on No. or ots: Cord, &c.: White Mfrs. or U. 8 Of list. Narebs sdancencooseess ee aeons 4.04" Fi. Mad 
aan, oe" 81390 “0 1. 76 00 gibt Gotors, No. a 4, $2.00; No Square, plain, . Standard. Family Bay' State. arene —_ $7.50 Poll 
letras, Manure ..04 - i oeiog 2 Foe en, os ie Rouate t saan csehbbel $6.10 || Lit mprov ed Bay Stats... Radon = $15 a 
Bors races e 50; No. ae 56 ~pudenmmmaaatert “y tet T wer? 
~—— ana Eyes: . 1b. 54@é6e Tent and Awning, ines: NS 5, White | A exagon, C, ft Boe soccccens ene aow ightning ‘si $5 00 mal 
rns pos 60108 10@704 Clothes Lines, W fab Cstena, | $8.50. . ...20% i Pressed: rT LITI 96.00 | Reading a ‘hdos, 8 00 ol 
Covert cable Iron coon ae 1085 @ 208 10% ft sa as 70 ft. 3. eon: B98 = Boras U._8. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd | Rocking Bis ? doz. Sr35 Peron, 
Covert Saddlery tani swt as Anniston Waterpr $4.75; 100 ft... $5.25. sos Hexagon Bl te eeeeeneeresees $5 & sR "h — $6.20 prestoll 
gota set Door Hook Looking OTTL.Od. Out Bane saene har Line uare Ti lank...... ceeded $6 | Mountain. .-.-...... # doz. a5-00 George 
Madison Guetany Coin” Hodis, Sede Acine, $17.08 “Alabama, Line oo Ss sSieneentensa¥a 88 | — _ ie) 
Bench H dos, $5.28 Empire, $14.00; Advan: labama, $15.00; n ‘apped...... eoeee 30 | Saratoea........ o— A, 
aan 1 Hooks See Bench Stope. 5 net a3 = ‘i Albermarie, ¢ ms gis char, Oa . 86 30 ao pensepegso.nene. 40: wad ¥ qos. $7.00 oom 
—See Knives, Corn. cago. $11.00 Stan bees ick es eeccccecces oz. $6 00 a 
orse N aed 10.00; Col , Best ; sand sg 
orsesh —— Nails, Horse} Calhoun. sno. $8.50; wa leton aS: Beaton Goterament, es List Feb. 23, 1899 Ee Barke 
H See Shoes, Horse. ob? ocks— Cabin U.S. Navy.....-.-. Seeeeeeenees 1». 46 |  Binking Irons- 10@ 75¢ 10% Wyuni'e 
qligse,, RU per D inet Locks.... Me suas ‘In carlo Spun Oakum....0. lb.6 ¢ See Irons. Pinktng. ton... 
Y 4-ine “haa carloadl cocccccesst ° ng. 
RN gy «| eeu ves os aa ened ip isk Me) gine Becutongon,, Buses 
i-ply Stand 9G coeees &'S ie 7 ¢ Reading Hardy oo =< oii Tanks—See 7 Iron, list Nov. ii, saps tet 60@ 60 1 black E 
ard,..... t. ing Hard ‘anks, Oil ’ ‘ov. 11, 10@ 60 10% E 
>-pl S @ 8 c|R. ware Oo.. ‘ Oilers— » OU, B85... . .60Q 60k Ble 
] oo socrececht. S@ 9 | K. & i Mtg. C0..00-csseere vvveeee abanes — Pipe, Cast I _— black i 
cep extra ..2-... 000. 10 @10 . Seegees 6 chin ibe were 2 Pere 40% Brass and ere Standard, 2-6 in. ron ‘Soil- es 
fee mpg 34-in., coupled ; ad ee oe es Latches A So or Steel . v Dusen Heavy, 2-6 in....++++s00. —_ joseph | 
Fair quality.........0.3 ft.6 @7 c|Stowell’s evator— ace Chas cccccccccescorcccees ae irs dh bends sdoeen . 65% ixon’s 
nice che ee Ce oon « or Par 0 eeece Peer reser serees oe 20% iresid 
° Pe rey Ww Padiocks— ..50% | Brass and meen Pipe, Merchant. Gem, * 
Nom tte Sad— R. rowan Tron..... T5085 Tin or Steel..... ee: ++ A5L10@ 50% Carload Lots, apenee 
B.B. Sad Povo nnss: 4 seseeeell. 2%@S c Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steeland saeent 5% eee “eigen irseawe sine ss tbe 10% mnneet oe: Jet Blac 
Yaa. No am , Sent . sa Bn 
yawned Laundry...... 1b; S34@SMe Ives’ P Sash, &c.— re eis as ae sore No. = feene *4-inch. 71% 55% _ Ge’. Wynn’s 
Chinese Sad... ssoelb. E@be Grouse ond’ LOO; Ho. 9, 04; No.9, P4406 F dos. obs 3 Yinch..75% 63% 73 53% lack 
ve. Potts’, cents per set: L@hYac — Brass.... Pde ee 62K gtae ie = a haps ae. oo a 19% 69% tt a Black: 
ro ae ns iron Se eee ae a oan 8 »e & Stamping Co.: inch,,.. 74 e } Black: 
‘ 60 65 | Window Ventilad: <b 1 pring Bott ping Co.: 4% 59% 724 57 : 
edie & @ B® Wine Yost =~ | Open Simin namee| Pipe. fas 48H Pop 
5 6 ent Ventilating Sash’ posegcennes oO 
New Eng ond Pressing .lb. 7 o ean onion taki ~— oe eee A. + easel Can— 0 | Standard Pipe and Brie oo l at. 8 
Pinking I Pinking— s@ue Wroweht Bronse a aban Me soseneecnon cod ha Bae Rameags 00+ or ereen dos. 0 ion England ings,2 to 2h in. ee 5 
rons, Pullman a ndle....+. sae we ei - 35C ew York and Neu ecdsececceee ' 
a ”~ Sol hares doz. 50@60c | Reading Patent Ventilating Lock... ae Sprague, Iron Hdle soacse i Maryland, = Jersey....... 70% 1 at. 
idering Coppers 246 Cras b4tiillée Heans Sinselineautonnt 60% Sardine Scissors... py z. 35@40c | West Penn and soe Penn. 72% a 
ssons —s ohees Seonsinn - 4 cs B a National: aero $1.75@83.00| Virginia...... est Van. ..0.0.338 Pos’ 
cove Ag ks,, Wagon— +++ #1@82¢ | Com. Upright, W oring— prague .......perdox. is@iioe Ohio, Michigan and Ky......... 15% gel 
Auto 8 s- bo. Com. A g “ithout Augers. .$2. Nickel Plate Egg— 5¢ Indiana. ee 18% gee 
Stee SP nnccchncnbedbevacey 80, ‘ ngular, Without Augers oe98 Silver Plate tteteees es.+- sper doz., $2.00 Carload lots are generally deliver 77% 
covert’ Saddiery Works's" reas a,65- Mfg. Co. : Use hout Augers, ~ P eer ee per doz., $4.00| Pip en ily detivered. — 
I we Stee 
Delay «000+ 0-rererererseneee os ee e+ 60&108 lnproved Noa 3. a’ * * wo. 3185.00 acking— pdwakae'Nested Stove Pi ti, 46¢ 
a. sesesccce madsen rerateet oat ete « 60% ngs. No. t: 2.75 0.2. 3.38 Asbestos Pobing, Wick and R. 5in., per 100 joints . Gu. L, C. L pes 
lene eeer Settee ena ane 3 sn ikaee Millers’ Fal -Nos.1 and 4.... 8 ls ope, 6 in., per 100 joints. ... $7.00 $8 00" Poti 
S* Tige? Steel, No, ido"... ag Bae Es vs: 2.56 101g 95056 | oneet OT Or K@loc ld. | peels Sine is is See 
aed . ae eee an : 
Ruateee-, Retsinger Invinsible Haga F 2.75 | Sheet, 0.0. &- ue seen sseseeesseaaamE Rood fiane lrons— — 
Susmpetel on Plain. ..+.... ° neible Hand Power.. Sheet, C. B.S..... fn eee :9@ 18e | Bench, First qualit “goo Ename 
Totote. and Cast Iron—See 25% Fen # doz. $48.00 Sheet, Pure — see L0@Ihe peer g toned me me MOREE NOR 104 Tinned 
K ed ee ay Sheet, Red. veesesens ..50@65c | Molding e 50L5@50ck 10% Pow 
¥ WSer. Kitch Moore's An yftotstin ho noe OG, $5.50 enkins’ "96, @ i Bg... Tosae Bailey's (Stanley i a In Cami 
Foster Bros.’ tek &c.—| _ ley Bloc nti-Friction Differential P Miscellaneous— * | Chapin-Steph 5210925810810 Duck 
Smith & Hemenway gg Panean oneal 30% | Moore’ ee 4 ol oppeaneresescces - American Packin Bench, F mee ai * Fine 
Ikinson Shear & 1 cre Bo, ae ‘ st,with Lock irake.20e Cotton Packi Dereveeses 7@10c lb, | Rench, Seco Seat Rifle 
Withington aed 4 «++ -50% | Chandler’s, ce Cutting— 0% = Pushing. seeee esses -L6@S5c lb, Molding cee nd Qualit; Rift ’ 
A Oeste ewer eeeeenes Z u Pee eee wees oy and seat ee eteeteeeee! , ’ 
oe go. 1b: Paces 30; Deen, Boss Washing ashing— +o ARGS Bue Packing. eseecces erie e Chapin’ ss oie o te tele Te ‘ | 
Yankee No. 5. $1.1 ee No. , gi 50: Cuimpion Rota: Ba: 0.: Per doz. eecccce coceeSQ@l c lb was ee anscevecess 60% Half K 
Us Stand nne . Bench, F 
standara 1rawing sir len Se Ea a PENS un gaaaee Ree wes: | Mal biel paige hs 
— a . eee "oe - $5.5 i ‘ ng nd . 1 lalf c 
¢. E. Jennings & Co. ice aaron dee Cintl Square Western’ ...00.::-$9000| Pall Wate #6: | Adjustable Wood ‘Bottotn see kings 
ennings & Griffin. Nos.4i, 46......60% rican, Koun¢ « « «830,00 s, Water Well Union.......-. TR. cccce coves 60% Keg (2 
ok - aligdanaesoe a3. 60% nia llets— w+ .+s2-$29,00 | See Buckets ’ » &e.— iron Planes—- os Halt & 
Beseessseseeenong as vasa ce ca es— 
ree . “Weis.” iediosda “cabieiaae Tinn umvitee.. Cite eeeses _p5&5@.50% ne Dripping— Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L.. Co » nap quane 
veshnde led oe ners’, H aa ee #5 rd Li Ch 10@25& 1 0&1 Half ¢ 
wane tay and a “SoRb@uee do. » Hickory and “Applewood, ® tt, ---e SOONER Sepke’s veo ae secaiey ee bo 104 eobin H 
nd Straw— | Mangers, Stabi * 5 —_ Co.).. ; e. &L. 
vente san ae _,Mangers, Stabic— 0@ 55 Cypmen Lipped : Onto Tooi Co.'s Tron Planes « dalogios Pros 
Buffal Mincing— oz. $10.00| Mia orks ...... Pe Stem aol Sargent’s lanes . , 
i ieatecantenniie # gro. Werte Nebr do. Vegetabi o— er doz. $0.26 0.80 0.90 1.10 2.3 DRIER: concceseses patenge 
Farrier eoelianeous— ae nate. De seteees Croat 60& 10% Refrigerator Daly 30 | Plane trot Morrill’s 
ecesccece — ® . 
Wostenboli'y...--#' dou. 88.0068. 38 Baueots ks Boor" NN | Beredos. $195 2.86 2 eo Der a ee Pru 
Base tan 25 : i ss 1.95 2.25 2,80 3, Buck Bros Sn 
~inch, ‘and Matt Roas 3.15 ‘Ss . < 
ase) 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, | Miille— Goff Bee Can aa toesting and Baking Chapin-Stephiens CO... Pull 
Car: g ose S$ i Cans, Mi 10 CO., # doz., N s Tool Co 30@30& 10%, Invinel 
Ca yinge, Jao, alt civene 1.10@ 1.15 | Enter: i offee, etc.— ilk $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30, $0. 5,$4.50; Stanley R. & L. Co... 20&10@208108 30% P AT 
Door, Re _¢ re ~-9F0. L0ahse Deserves se Mfg. _ eto.— Savory: odes. ust, Bene, 25. Wada ttckiss<s< - &10@20&10&10¢ Pull 
Doar’ Per, Jap'd.......) doz 65@ 700 Parker's Columbia & Vietori “. 30g sim les $9.00; 4.00, | ™ & 1.3. White. IU sbabeaes iitler's 
Door. ! or, Nickel....doz. cana Bashers Sox and Side eon ees rr) e | coer nters, Corn, Mas S@20% 
Picare Sargent Gos. $2:05@2.15 | "Nh Were, Le vs +5081 0@80% $50.00 85. ‘60 140 150 1 SEelipbe. sree. ue os Morrill’s 
aging Lee bs spoon 008108104 Mowers, en rae .30% has 42.00 3100 99.09 46.00 ,Plates— essecee # doz. $8.50 fearon 
d I e- Cheep ah ae ten seeernbatans Poser— Ere Barbas exe ws 
vais iders, Store &c.— Sek ae 75@# 00 Building Felt... & = Drege (SS"% Co. ee No 28 
pore Hotosleay Busts Laddews’” . 10 5@2.50 oard, sheet. 40 x LO inch | Pliers and Nippers— __ No. BE 
Richards nleciess Store Ladders.” 25% Bi Grade 4.25 am 1h 16-inch Mill Board, sheet, LO 9 £0 tnches Shee Betlon Plc and Nippers— mith & 
Cituax Bt Noiseless, No. 112 cee poses webnesh 4.75 5.00 mans Gas sient mas han 1-16 | Gas Burner, per doz..5 i £10@S80% Diamor 
Climax EMI, GIB ss ncssniss ccead 40s | Great ganerioon ae ae a 00858 ill Board, roli, 1-18 in. thick ai 3 $1.30: 6 in., $1.45@$1 iit $1.25@ Chan 
an a eee 40% Quaker Cis — Ball Bearing,new lis DRED iis kc ; 5 in, thick a Gas Pipe 7 4 ‘No.8 
1 eae NPP co jase “Meiting— phokentl 40% eC tAT atte seenseees sosees nine . ce elt atte eal ++ +02 Pe $2.00 $2.25 10s 12-n, Pull 
é- Co, Low List... es ivania, Jr., E OS ‘osin Sized Sheathing : Per roll | kome® ° $3.00 | $3.75 nel 
co ee ee ..0ee25% | Pennsylvania Golf Ball earing..|” a | Light wt., 25 lbs, t 500 sq. ft. Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: -oe-.00@50&5% -_ 
Reading’. spabebeviebenencd evosened Peansyivante Le Oe Medium wt.,80 lb 0 roll. . $0.i0@0.45 American — How Feo 
eye entene ee | Pennsylvania Po: sdsieeen kite. a Heavy wt. 8. to roll.g0, 50 Cronk’s..... . .75&10% ay Foi 
Tantgeng Fabia | Weeks niga | fleets, go fasegao| RE Pen waist UL ina 
Lift T r No.0.doz, a 8.,C., K. 7... 8 , neat ng, 500 pometeltias a nie 10% =~ 
FE bl ome Soy: GE S7e@a25 Str le A. all Ste evens en 70858 el Gin tee gue’ "BSC; 3 Combination and others... -.. San ae 
° . seers onae ’ rr 7 
Other Sten n.d 10 Loe Ioeos N alls— = ates a= — 9: 6 and Keeg. t, [Fo ** W. Tinners Wa iiasterdkiog oo 
No. 1, 234 inch. ye Police— Wire Nails and ed Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet $41.00 | Swedish ne atoant ide nee 
Mid Sek hoc BOGE | Out and eb Prete Peper, | She a as au as ll | side nd and Diageo? Bh, £25 
cecerecs een 53 eeees _ ne. ‘0ods | seeee eB, ssa sees seseesenees i 
gubeheatine FA tands_S Seo. onabent ‘nae Trade Re: 10g | delivered prices. goods are ofien sold at Piers and Nippers ail Ei ae — we 
‘Late Salete, Cant Tren n-ne near Ane Upholsier. | 1pl Tarred Pa I kinds....... 40% Calling 
Rk atch ~— “Thu DR. na . ’ . See Tacks on y (roll 300 east. », tonnes, only ume and Levels— Damb 
oqgin’s Latches, with mb— Horse— ply, rajl 108 aq. f -.$82.50@35.60 | Plumbs ond Lave 
piles Bem screw. ds35@0c pee 678 91 3 ply: 108 sq +00 cccccese. OO@60C ge in's Im I $08 108104 Site 
hards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 125 Champr'tn. 8 22 ee ater Felt (rot Hes Weiteg Pocket Levels... Sg AD@108 105 onmor 
«40g | Coleman. IS 12 1 Tt a vests os | Meery, and aoe sree ae My “ischieds 75¢ | Diseton's Pocket and Levels..... a End, } 
11 ll. = | where prices are Eastern territ c. E. Jennings & © Nh ee 70 uger J 
et ' Sobeeee Seevelies by ‘ory, | C. E. Jenni o.’s Iron : 
ces re Zontrotied by agreement | A a face Of 
pen | Stanley R. & L. Co. ...30& WTS 
eee 10@308108 165 
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Sranley’s Duplex...... 
Woods Extension... en Soa 
Poachers, Ego— 


° 
Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz., 
vo. 1, $ .10; No. 2, $1.00; No. 3 
$1200; No. 4,$12.00.... vessecd ...20.80% 


Points, Claziers’— 
























a 134in., 16¢; 2in., 19e 
¥ox-All-Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2 in. @ doz 50% 

Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless, ...50% 
Mea bie vauactensJcucha annus «--- WK104 

aes cen xe 1% in., 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 

No. 26, Troy....134 in., 144¢¢; 2in., 16%4¢ 
tar 


> ‘ penpals 134 in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
B “ oe PGpers.... ... oe $840 Tackle Blocks—See Blocies. 
44s PORES. cccccesecse .....5- 1b. 9%4c| Pumps-— - 
tn he ee eee. . COME LS 
w Fokes, Animal #® doz. $3.25 Pitcher Spout...... pes wean 80Q@80 10% 
F\. Madison Western........® doz. $4.00| Wood — unps. Tubing. Etc... 45@50% 
; wT Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).... 50&10¢ 
Police Goods— Barnes’ Piicher Spout......... vitae 80% 


Vanufacturers’ Lists.......25@2. om 


Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 2 
VOWS Ds ccccccccccoceses ces eeeesvegcoce 2 yeikes 


B. & L. Block Co.. $16.00 


DaisySpray Pump. . ""® doz. $7.20 


Polish—Metal— Flint & Wailling’s,” Fast Mail Hand, 
>. (LAV LISS)... 0.0 ictixvcnddndnenne 
E p00; Nand ete ees Pt), # dow. | Flint & Walling’s Fast Mali Gow list)...” 
prestoline Paste............ ccotael 40&10% 5S MAS 


Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher .80¢ 


George William Hoffman : National specialty Mfg, Co., Measur- 


J. S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, % 


5 90% 
dos. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; '« i) boxes, # | IDK B4.00 oo. .kkeelcec eee ener ees 
doz. $1.25) Pm boxes, # doz. $2.25, om yl aoreree, qo $7.20 

{ yet a oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; Myers! Power Pumps. “Se 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # doz. | Myers’ Spray Pumps...... 2.20... .0..... 50% 


$1.75; ® gr. $15.00 


. Pum Leathers— 
Wynn’s White Silk, 44 pt. cans, ® ump a 


32.00 Plunger and Lower Valve — Per gro.: 
1OB.. ..0..seseceeceee ereees seeeeses ++ 82. Inch.. 2 24 2% 234 

Stove— $2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 h cans .. 


Inch... 3 3% ke «= 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 


# D 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid,'¢ pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 34 B cans. # gro. $9.00 


Black Kid Paste, 5  can..... .. each, $0.65 Inch 26 } 316 I, 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, Gh ---.50% $2.75 385 5.00 6.00 
joseph Dixon’s, @ gr. $5.75............ 10% 
ixon’s Plumbago. ..............65 ¥# DS nches— 3 
SURI s scnateseee sesseeeeseee @ Br. $2.50 | Saddlers’ or Drive, good. .doz. 50@75e 
Gem, ® gr. $4.50........... aaemiia sce Spring, single tube, good q aon + 
Japanese....... ecccece O00 ccccce gr. B5.: 3 .15@ 2,00 
FOE EL: penn iheinds cutie ... # gr. $3.50 Revolvin (, tubes). ..doz. $3.50@3.75 
peerless [ron Enamel, 10 oz. o... 50 | Bemis & Coll Go."s Cast Steel Drive....50% 
wens ¥ doz. $1. Bemis & Call C0. ROC 20% 
: > orriil’s No. | (A.B.C.),@doz., $15.00 ..50¢ 
Black Silk: is box. :c"--Wdon $1.08 | No.2 W dow. Read. O we 
Blagk SUKI Dt. Nese eden he ay | Niagara Hollow Punches......"....” aoe 
Black SiIK.36 pt. lid........+. dos.§1.00 Niagara Solid Punches.. .........55&10¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
1qt., SQUGTE.....0+eeeeeseeQlO. $9.00 
1 Glin SOE latices cca scutes -gro.$10.00 
1% gt.. Square........ soeeee Gro. 11.00 
Gb ., BQWAPE.cccccce.+ se: eves G¥Os 1800 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
fis 46¢ 644 ft., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts, each............$1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
Enea s 055 ackovarcdess camcuee 
Tinned.... C0 Ceeccecccetegesccageceele 


Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co... . 50% 

Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W.Co.35@35£5% 

Tinvers’ Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., ® doz., 
$1.44. Te 


seen ewes + -eewer 


Rai Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
4% On. 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.50 1.90 2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..2.@2%c 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 1 ~ 
ink ahs Chnetasevnatietuass 1b.36c.. .30% 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
No. |, Reliable Hanger Track, # ft..514¢ 
No. 2, Reliable Hanger Track, # ft...7¢ 
Cronk's: 














Double Braced Steel Rail, ® foot.....3¢ 
Powder— Mie E Bes aerscc0 sercescccuseseod Wey 
In Canisters : Griftin’s.: 


Xxx, per 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 In., $3.00; 1144 x 
8-16 in., $8.50, 
Hinged Hanger, per 100 ft. 1 x 3-16 in., 
$3.10; 144 x 3-16 in., $3.60, 
Lane's: 


Hinged Track, ® 100 ft., 1 in., $3.70; 
144 tu . $4.40 
Oo. N. T.. # 100 ft., 1 inch, $2.75; 14 


inch, $3.50 : 144 inch, $4.00. 
Standard, 144 in., # 100 ft ............4.00 


Duck, 1 Ub. OGCh...ccocccccescees cAbl 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. heoccecceleel 
Rifle, ¥-ID. COCK... .00ecseereeeee+ LBC 
Rifle, 1-UD. €Ch.. .....6+:00.00 000850 
“easton 
hole ® bulic) 2222777! 


Half Keg (12 oe 
quarter Keg (ax Db puts} Soetvecsa 
Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk)............ 


ses 

















50 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk).... BEBO Lawrence Bros.: 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun ifle # 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.40 
Keg (25  bulit)...... $1200 $15.00] New York, 1x 3161n.,® 100 ft. $2.75 
Halt Keg (12'¢ ® bulky 6.25 * 7-75] sokianege: 
uarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk) 3.25 4.00] Hinged Hanger Rail # foot,i1¢ . 50 
Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.00 17.00 None Better...... -.¥ ft, 3g¢ 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bIkK)7.25 875] Standard ss --Bft.4 ¢ 
Robin Hood Smokeless Shot Gun.. Myers’ pages IR aatidlvRatimadoein aed 60% 
chards Mfg. Co.: 


Preqpes- and Jelly— 


Common |! x 3-16, $2.75: 146 x 3-16, $3.25 ; 
Enterprise Mfg. UO........cseccoss 


144 x 8 16, $3.5 


Special Hinged Hanger Rail........ $4.40 
Seal Presses— Fire Door Track ,# ft. 29 x 34. i5¢; 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00..........50% 814 x 34, 9¢. 
Lag Screw Kail, No. 65............ 2 AOK 
"spaen s we we and Gane Trolley Traci, # ti. No.3, ie; 
'3—See ° 0. § 5¢: No. 38, ‘ 
Pull -r Cork— Safety Door Hanger Co's Storm King 
oe Cork work biepintsbecer SRal Ge Ai anisied dnnedstae -"aadahvaces j 


60% 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s U.S. Standard 5 
6 


Pullers, Nail-. 
l Stowell’s.: 


ais: eek tna Orceccccccs coccegqe SOS 
Miller's Fali 0. 3, per doz. $12.00°" 









33K810¢ ae Gott ‘Pisin # ft. 1 ¢ 
Morrill’s No. 1 Nail Puller, ® doz. % : em cccss pers Stoo sae aes 
‘carson No, 1, Uyctone Spike Puller Weeent 4 teceie eae aan 
oan ee don. $0100. eases Swett's Hylo, per ft 116 ooo 
. ° - “*teeeeee } 
lcramtom. Case Lots: P. 1. B. Stcel Rail, # 109 ft... 298,00 








No. 0, 123-16, @ 100 ft...........0000. 82.72 


Rakes— 
Net oe >, Malleable Rakes : 
10 12 1, 16-tooth 
Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 


No. 2B (large) ..... Scene 
No. 8B (small)........ Rees 


aa BR 


Diamond B, No. 2, case lots. ® doz $9.00 






Diamond B, No. 8, case lots. ® doz 
Clant No, 1, # dos. $18; No. 2, $16.50; 









No. 8, $15...... eeescoees seosee. cee GO$ | SOCKE..... $1.65 180 1.95 2.10 
Pulleys~Single Wheel- See = preness tines i 
lwndage, dos $0.48 Mt xs | Weldlece Stet °°." 755% 
ay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye... Malleable Iron, Garden....... 708 10% 
a * . ae Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz , 
aut 0z., 4 in , 01.0 f in., a 20 teeth 93.25.38. 50 
WOR. ..000 bimeaikG ch ove e F325 MSet 
Re iS. $3.50@3.75 
ot oe ae ne” ™% 1.26 | Fort Madison Red Head Lawn” $5 25 
z $0.16 19 (93 30 Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... -. 82.70 


1% 2 4 '™% Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, #® doz., 
63 


t. 

$0.30 40 56 Kohler’s: — 
1 1% 2 24] Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz........$8.45 

oh 42 .68 1.00 Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, # doz. ..... 60 








Paragon, W-tooth, # doz....... 
Paragon, 24-tooth, ® doz e 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, # doz..._._- 
Malleable Garden, 14tooth, ® doz.. 





Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction, .60&10% 
bam. Walter Anti-Friction. ,.60&10% 


Side. pets ne nn. ahaa 























$1.75@2.00 
Sash Pulleys— 5 Rasps, Horse— a 
Ends borden, ite edie Pep ioe | Heller Bros. oo Wada S10%5% 


McCaffrey'’s American Standardw&10@5¢ 
New Nic OIBON..... ... 22. - 200000 O1O@ISE 
see also Files. 


«jer Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
doz, 1% and 2 in,........... 4@19e 









THE IRON AGE. 


- 20@20&10&10% ' Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., and Zin. ........... 14é6@19e 


@  i7K¢ 

Wire Rope— 
Galwanized........... ons. gph ThQh5e 
ND Sihatintailiit ooo. heat vied 55R5S 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
te 


| ea earch ones 
Covert Saddlery Works. . od 
Rules— 
EN Sind wisn veadanis toe 604104 10% 
FOOTE 2055. . - SBU@3I54 10854 
Chapin-8Stephens Co.: 
aE edescccsnaoccoadens -60@60& 10% 
Ivory..... Stnees tse ccce 35 @ 35d 1U& 106 


Combination. so =... K@BL1I0€ 
Stationers’... seeeees LO@1OR108 
Lufkin’s Steel...... ....... eeseccece 10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ .......... oon 0% 





Razors— 
i 


Fox Razors, No. 42, . 
































Fox Razors, No. 44, .. # doz, $20.00 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, ® doz. 
-25.00 


Carbo Magnetic....... 
Griffon, No. 65 
Griffon, No.0 .... 





SEP SEE BO ik. dtbckc: caccectccce 40% 
Safety Razors— 
I ved? chimiveadenuce. Sovescoces 40% 


Reels— Fishing— 
Hendryx 
M 6, Q6. A 6, B6, M 914, M 14, Q 16, 
A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber Populo, 
Nickeled Populo ‘ 





SR Is, BOD Beats cs ccascunauntdecave 20% 
3004 N. 06 N,6 RM,GQ......... coe 
4N,.6 PN, 24 N, 26 PN seveee ceseoe: - 20% 
SN faneas-4 che dneddekckéadaxanate S3LET 
BE cdbacsacedcces a 
TE pacins aaties +e ercccce seves cdg 
ini ic440 sda: nndiucuacennna cee 
SI EIN edna nedccuecenvecccacceeucl 


DT Mate acsnssdeccues.cee cooudeae 
986 PN, 2004 N. 974 PN............. 25% 
5008 PN, 5000 N...... .............20% 
Competitor, 102 P. 102 PN, 202 P, 

202 PN.102 PR. 202 PR...:....... 20¢ 
304 P, 304 PN, 00864 P, 00304 PN.331%4% 


Registers— List July 1, 193. 


Black /ap..........+- edececees | & 
ade cucs wah Kees estse 1 © 
Bronzed ..... @00ce8O cocccssccs FS 
Nickel Plated............ ecvecee | @ 
Electro Plated...... OWeccrcescoe ds Be 
Revolvers— 
Single Action, ......cccccessss -85@I0c 
Double Act'n,except 44cal. ..... $1.90 


Double Action, 44 caliber... ..... $2.05 
ONION bs ccsnnd ddcceierccs $3.60 
FEWMMETIEN, .c0cesccscccee-0cccchhel0 

Note.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
small trade. 

Riddies,Hardware Crade 
16in.,per doz...... oe rces cede SI @S2.50 
17 in,, per doz... . 00 00.82.50@$2.75 
18 in. per doz..... 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
¢ 2% 3 Inch 
a. EE -$0 70 0.95 0.80 dos. 
Copper...... - 1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 


Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing. Co 
per, 2 in., # doz., $1.25: 2% in, $1.5 
3 in., $1.75. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


H.!l’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. 7O@75e 

Blair's Rings......per gro. $4.75@5.00 

Blair’s Ringers. . -per doz. $0.60@, .65 

Brown's Rings....per gro. $5.00@5.25 

Brown's Ringers. .ner doz. $0.65@ .70 
Rivets and Burrs— 

OW sds div cennks cams 60RS@60k: 10% 


Tron or Stee?............ 75 R5Q754 104 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction........ 504 


Barn Door, Sargent’s list 
Cronk’sStay........ ° 





Richards’ Stay : 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No. 53.....0¢ 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible, No. 58... 50< 
Lag ~crew, Nos. 55 and 57 eda 
Fire Door, No, 59 . 40% 
Favorite, No. 54..... 

Stowell’s Barn Door Stay 

Swett's Anti Friction... 
Screw and Spike Stay.. 
Hinge Adjustable Stay. 









usdesavecd 1% 
-® doz. $1 00 


22s OE 
doz 5¢ 
+.B doz, W¢ 





Ope— . ‘ 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and 


larger : 
CO” eee lb. 10 @ll ec 
RN Dencebdesdaa ct. lb... @il%e 


Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes,Medium and 
COGPIB iccce. <0: lb. 10 @11éec 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger : 
Mixed .... Ib. Tle 
2 atti eee ee bo. 9 ¢ 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes, Medium 
and Coarse; 


Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Md icvs. dedeceen crude SS 
oe Cheeccccoecs. tle Ie 

ones Rope ‘ : -Lb.- 

est..... 14-in. and larger.....15\%e 
Medium..44 in. and loacen aseae lh 
Common .'4-in. and larger..... 

Jute Rove: 

Thread No. 1, %-in. and up, 1b. 6 ¢ 
Thread No. 2,14-in. and up, lb. Shc 
Wool Twine......... ikat aaa 1b. 5i4¢ 

Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 


Ropes, Hammocks— 





Miscellaneous.......... *. « O@ 50 108108 






# doz. a0 “ 


sess 


steseeeee SS. 75@ES3 00 | 


Hill's Rings...gro. boxes, $4.00@4.25 | 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray lron. doz. 50@,55¢ | 
















Pnillips’ Screen Frames. . 








Stanley R. & L. Co.: 






ar - 6H0@60& 
ee 35@ 35a 10& 10% 
Upson Nut 
I etntiia cies i, we céadsmaibinlil 60@60& 104 
Siete wieiscdcne 35& 10@35& 10& 10% 
Sash Balances—See Balance 
Sash, 


Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash 
Sash Weights— 


See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
| -see ctuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 


20 80cesets cece oO See . 
Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze .25% Saw Sets Seta, Saw. 


Saw Toois—See Tools, Saiv. 





Saws— 
Atkips : 

SR nt érateenistdigedsa eézbataanns 50% 
PD itk dan dcednegiedaonuiied 50k 10@60% 
SG is cnunindecdies e+ eee. SORES 
Mulay. Mill and Drag ................ 50% 
One-Man Saw................ .. 40% 
WD. nn conccescece O i eiwececces 404 
Hand, « OMpass, &C............0000000e 40% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames... .30@30&10% 

Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Steriing Kitchen Saws........ B08 10&5% 

Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50< 
Band, 2to l4in wide. OS 
Band, 44 to 1%4.. , 
Crosscuts........ 
Narrow Crosscuts..... 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 



















Framed Woodsaws... 

Woodsaw Blades... 

Woodsa'v Rods. . ——Te 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, d100, 

DG, 120, 79, 77, B..ccccscce ..Mn.---.. 90% 
Hand Saws, Nos 7 107,107, 3, 1, 

0, 00, Combination......... -. 30% 
Com 4.Key nole,&c . 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades............ 354 

C. E. Jennings & Co.’s. : 
ER Anedaiaawdiudadded abla 25% 
Os vsinccneae sevaccsacas 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. ....3545¢ 
Framed Wood Saws............. ....39% 
I aditieccanréacices. 20K 2 of 
Wood Saw Blades.................... 35s 
Millers Falla: 
Butcher Saws....... smvecee coco. ++ -J5R108 
Star Saw Blades.... se 


Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws..... 308 
Simonds’: 





Circular Saws...... ee cecetebesaas — 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 
One-Man Cross Cuts............. 40&104 
Gang Mili, Mulay and Drag Saws..50¢ 
WT” | pepe Coes esccees ss 
Back Saws... ....cece ereeceee MBE 
Butcher Saws.... wea DHOIOR Te % 
BD sencccdaccuesctscac A@W& 716% 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand... ... .45% 
Compass, Keyhole, &c ..... .25a 2& 74% 
Wood Saws ......... eres es DO@GBHETG 4 


Springfield Mach. Screw Co.: 
Diamond Kitchen Saws... ...40&10@50« 
Butcher Saws Blades.............! Gre 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. Co.'s 
Cross Cut Saws..............ccccse... SOs 


Hack Saws— 

Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 25% 
Disston: 

Concave Blades........ conccete 

Keystone..... ... 

Haek Saw Frames ° f 
Fitchburg File Works, Tne Best... % 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 

Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.... 

40X716% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. 


onnrigs 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades........... .4 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. 35&@5&10(< 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... ...35&5& 10 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co.: 
Diamond Hack Saw Blades.......... 88 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames........ we 







Star Hack Saws and Blades........ 15&l0e 

Sterling Hack Saw Blades..............35% 

Sterling Hack Saw Frames 30& v&5% 
Scroll— 

Barnes’ No. 7, $15...................... 25¢ 


Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades........__ "|" 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont boring attachment, $18: 
with boring attachment, $20.......20< 
Lester, complete, $10.00...........15&19¢ 
Rogers,complete, $4.00............15&104 


Scalers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Scales— 
Family. Turnbull’s........50@50#104 
Counter : 
Hatch, Piatform.Yoztohlbs.do2z$5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs.doz. Sle 
Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Striped$1.85@2.15 


seeeerees OOG1NT 





Chatillon’s: 
Eureka... eehitinémadenes oecce etl 
eit tddidisanincdeteessetencn,c. 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales........... weusnand 50% 


Chicago Scale Co.: 
The “ Little Detective,” 25 Ibs....... .50¢ 
Union or Family 1 Titian 60" 
Portable Platform (reduced list)... . .50 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list)... 25@354 
“The Standard ” Portables........... 50% 
“The Standard” R. R, and Wagon. oo. OOK 


Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle.........doz. $?.00@2.85 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship Light, $2.00; Heav , $4.50 
Adjustable Box Scraper (s. R. & v co) 
i? i+ seusene aiid tteeseceee. «+ SOMES 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box....... S@50& 10% 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens. --60&5@60&5&216¢ 


Maine Screen Frames............. 4& 10&5¢ 


Perfection Screens....... 


vipers it 
See also Doors. 





Lee A St 



















































a eclensipeeoe ee 
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Screws—Bench and Hand- 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., $2.50@2.75 ¢ 

ne, $3 00@ 3.25: 4 § a ne 75 
Bench, Wood, Beech., OZ 


Hand, Wood. _._—__.. se wene 309 90056 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Mie swig i 
c_hapin-Stephens Co., Hand.. .. .30:¢80&10% 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand...... 30% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1. 
eee aie 80@304k10% 
Coach and Lag, Gimiet Point, list 
Ook. B Wisvscdcce os 154: 1085 @8085% 
Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81..70@10@ 15% 


Jack Screws 


Standard List.......... 15D 808-54 
Millers Falls —... ....sseee eevee 5O& 10& 10% 
Millers ages. BROME?......00- sccccecsee 50k 10% 
Pig Ba Ot WW occtnesesovsccccuobbeee® 5% 
Sargent a eee -70&10% 
Swett Iron Works ........-+ 75&10@80&5% 
Machine— 


List Jan, 1, 98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@508 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50k10% 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Iron or Steel)....... 75% ) Extra 
ee ee ee 70% \ 105 
Hex. Hd, Cap..... ...++- 70% often 


Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap 65%) gtven,. 


Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 


Flat Head, iron....... 8744@H10@.. .% 
Round Head, Iron....- - 85@10@....% 
Flat Head, Brass coosoaaEane* % 
Round He ad, Brass . S08:10@.....% 

Flat Head, bronze.. 97 ‘T4100 se s 


Round Head, Bronze... -T5R10@ 
Drive Screws 87 ebiox 


Scroll Saws—Ssee Saws, Scroll. 


thes— Per doz. 
eee cea for next season : 
Clipper Pattern, Grass.......... $6.20 
Fuld Polished, lipper. 6 060en00es $6.75 
Grain seakeen.enn at oe beccesene +. 88.00 
Clivper, Grain..... 0020000000888 $8.25 
Weed and Bush...... ee asperets 6.25 
—_ aisin— 
ces seen 3030: 


ets— Awl and Tool— 
Brat Awl and Tool sels: 

Wood Hadle.,10 Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle.. 14 A ay 6 Tools, .. 


fos. $2. -50@2.60 


5081 0810s 
Nos. 1, $12; 


‘ken’s Sets, Aw! and Too 
“De. 20, # doz. $10.00.. 


Fray’s A: lool H'dis.. 
$18; sgt 4,99; 5.87... 


Cc. E. Jennings & Lo,’ " Moc iel ~<. 
Ho ON ROT ae 
y Faiis Adj. Yooi dis, No. 
itlers Fall 4, $12; No. 5, $18. No lye 
iexcelsior 
Staaley #77150; No. 2 $4.00; No. 
SRE cacvese wesnsenstd iO 9s0R10RT DS 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on —— Pre 8, Hoe, 
and Shovel.. —— SELB. oe00089.00 


BqUATE.... .+..00 2 per gro, $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and Poi. assorted... 
gro. $1.80 ae 


Oct bade du <ébedcdewenme a 
Ruek Brothers. ..... «2. -02 2+ .00seen008 
Cannon's Diamond Point, ® = $12. ae 
Mayhew's.....+- +++ --00+0-.0. . $9.00 
sn ll's Cannon 8 s Diam: ond Ce ro $7.20 
Snell’sCorrucated tt per gre. $7. “0 


Snell’s Knurled. Cup per gro $7.20 
Springfield Mach. Screw Co.: 
Diamond Knurled, Cup Pt., per gro.$7.50 
Rivet— x 
Regular list .....0+..00-++++75Q@ 75@108% 
Aiken's: Saw— 
Genuine. .......... @orsece e- 5Ok1% 
Tmitation . ...cccccces--seececee 50K 10% 
Atkin‘s.: 
Criterionm,...........00+-cecece eocereeeeee hOB 
Adjustable... 
Bemis & C all Co's.: 


ee eeee arene eeeeee 


Plate... 
Disston’s Star and onareh ecececcce 358 
Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00...... .. 5 

Nos.3 and 4,Cross Cuk. 680.08 

No. 5 Mill, $30. tess 6eSeee 





Nos. 10,11, 95, $15.4... Sut 
Nv 10la$ Style, sie. 00. 50% 
Special, $16.35............ . Be 
Giant Roval is Cut .......8 doz. $8.50 
i Mi «chdebcaphe+ene .-. B doz, $5.0! 
Taintor Positive. .... .. eevee ® dos $6.75 


Shaving 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. BO, © doz, $24.00net 


Ch marRens’ an ite~ | ++ 65% 


Shaves, Spoke— 
Bin wccc0sy6aceeen ooeed0Z. $1.00%1 15 
ood... .doz, $1.75@2.00 


). 
0@ 70810810" 


et eeeee 


Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co 





Chapin-StephensCo .........40@30&10&10% 

Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00. cosccce ors 

Wood's Fi and F2. ............-.ccccces Oh 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ......$16.00 18.00 20.00qro, 
Good,..... $13.00 15.00 17 00gro, 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best qualit vy — Sieh acta 70@ 708 10% 
._ Nickel.....60@60@10% 

Fair qual. Jap..... -80@ 808 5% 
” Nickel 75@75e10¢ 

Tailors’ Shears..... - 40@ 0k 10% 

Acme Cast Shears... .. 40@40854 

Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears..... .... ... 10" 

Wilkinson's Hedge .... -1900 list 45¢ 


Wi'kinson’s Branch, Lawn and Borderd0z 
Wilkinson's Sheep ..... ...... 1900 list, 50% 
Tinners® Snips— 
Steel Blades «+ cen o 2086@290810 
Steel Laid Blades . LOB19@ £08 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin . 
40@40& 10% 


Heinisch’s Snips. .......... . 40% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg Co.'s, 6 61% to 10 
inch - Ok 





page Snips .. “ 
© QBs covcessesccees veoceosvoe 20% 
Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears................ 334% 
Cronk’s P;uning Shears.......... 33 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw # dog. $18.00................ 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, ane 5 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all ee... 


- W@40&5% 
Orange whears............! 50& 10@50& 20% 
CHUND : vounonee sébbdbsenceoossed 40 10@50% 
Tree Syeners ps aseberbocccceecces ens 15% 
Pig & Wi Gers snake OoorvesccsccedsocteVae 
Sinenanctiadlling Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ......  ........ 50% 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s a 
Reading......... O66 eovercccdsercocreveoss 60% 
Ee Ws AUB Reriasgdesen..ccve .creevses 8314% 
Ww rightsyv ttle Hatfield Pattern. .:.):.:.. 8U% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading list............ Marsusdiwes 45&20% 
Me Mak Bile. bo cnnennbuepeneceesesceqneee 
Sargent’s list............. seGocvese 50&1 
Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges.......... 60a58 


Climax, Cluh, Rival, 10 and 12 oo eee 


Paper Shells, rey i 
Acme, Ideal ader, New Rapid, 
Magic 10,12, 16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeate r,Ye llow 
Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2v gauge....... ws 
Climax. Union. eee New Rival 
10 and 12 -25% 
Climax, Un on, 1 Lieaitia, ‘New Rival, 
14, l6and 20 ae ($7.50 ae aus 
Expe rt, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge. ° itaahs 
Robin Hood, Low Brass. - 20104 
Robin Hood, High Brass.. 


Shells, Loaded— 


ove 










Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade...... ....-.+ LOSE 
with Smokeless Powder, 
ee MUI)! 5 0c vanes + cs LO& 108 10% 
Robin Toa Smokeless s Powe yder: 
Robin Hood, Low wen 
Comeis, High Brass. . *"50&10&5% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, a&c.— 
F. o. b., eee 





BOR. ccscerccoccosscces -per keg $4.00 
Steel.. soseee per keg 3.75 
Burden’s.all sizes #® ee $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag..........$1.65 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.90 
Buck, 95-Ib, BAQ...0cccee. secs. ++ $1.90 
Chilled, 25-1D. DAG. co... ++ s000ee+ +8190 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902... .40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation. gro. $104 fea ties 00 
Buffalo Metallic es 
14&16 18&20° 
$13.20 ar rd $14.40 


Shaker Barlers Pat.) Flour Sifters.. 
# doz., $2.00 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic— 


Per dozen 
are 14 128 2 
Tron Wire......++ $1.05 1.05 1.10 120 
Tinned Wire.....$1.15 1.15 1.20 1,30 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.90@0 95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz..... -» 1.00@1.05 
Mesh 21,, Nested, doz ....... 1.80@1.40 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list BOQ60k 10% 
Nore.— There ta not entire uniformity 
lists ured by jobbers. 
Skeins Wagon— 
Cast Jron....0+... 80&10@S80k 10k 10% 
Steel.. «ee + 40@L0L104% 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
“D” Slates... «sen sees 0edDdIQ@50Lk 108 
Eureka, Unexcelled Noiseless, .60@ 
5 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless.....60&) tensdsg 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


German........ cece - + 4O@/0L 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


O900000n tes 


eee eee eee wee 





20& 52% 
«-. 45% 
Sv&10"8 
euskal 45% 
y kee, Roller “oases 
ankee, ROMCT.........6..cceeee ) 
Covert’s diery Works: 
CROWD....cc0ccce00 oe eennndsiticccins - 608 
GEFMAR, 000-0> : 000000000000 0000 cess cnes 6048 
Modet..... S Se5050 bo cncn nd earetemeeud 606 
Triumph..........+.+ eeudees, cetbessan 60% 
Oneida Community 
SE GOR se 5. basvonsnes.ccsanentes 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ..... Seasgaios 
Snaths— 
Goathe. oc coveceeansssecscccccceses Abs 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....++... 50&10@60k5% 
GPs 000 cue2 vances eeee. «-0O@ 108 


International Silver Co. 
1847 togera Bros. and Rogers& ie 


rr A ee Re 
Rogers& Bro., William Kogers ‘Fagio’ 


rand 









Anchor, Rogers Rrand 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son.............0+. 60& 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............. 60@ 605% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
Seneca Silver..... Ccvcccccecceeccccs cece 
Tinned lron— 
Teas... 00.0000. oo. .eee Der gro. L5@b5uc 
Tables eebanie ges ver gro. 900@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
I MIIETA 00 cccccvncccnacconesd 40& 10% 
TT, datesscccceeteoe anccetesess 20% 
PI IDs cnnnccascceccssnsenoceee “0G 
EE SS vnks aca cccopcussed 40& 10% 
EDs «cn eeann so peer ene cgnsatibalakll 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in....... seve @ dos. $1.10 
Victor (Coll).......... ghks cheba oa 50&10&10% 


sees we teteeesersesese 


haly ‘Brighé: 
Bright eoeers 
Painted Seat Springs : 





SOE BOT iis civecstiedasenes 42c 
1% 23x28 per pr........- occceces 70e 
Sprinklers, Lawn—- 
SIIOUD. ssntnn costanegonstgaenss 25@30% 
Philadel patie vo 1, # doz. $12; No. 2, 
$15; Pails bachecccanenmncessens 30% 
Squares 
Nickel plated.... | List Jan, 5, 1900. 


steel and Iron.. -! 70810@75.0108 

Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
ay be i ate 608: 100: 10@70% 

Tron Hdl, Try meonen, one T-Bevels., 


ewe: ‘0% 
Dieston's Try Sq. and oe Beve's TUR 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter 


10& 10405 10& 10% 


Squeezers- Lemon- 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 

35.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined, 





Cheap.. sashecepecce ee ee 
Good ee o@enceed doz. 31.25 
Ttnned Iron.. ee .. «doz. $0.75@ 1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined peneged doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. ......+.+0...1b. 6@bM4e 
Electricians’, Association liat....... 
800 104 10% 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain $2.25; Galva- 
NI i ti enn nmnaie hedlics 2 $2.55 
Poultry Netting. Staples. ...per lb.. 


84@s' 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... asic 


Steels, Butchers’ 
SEE Mss sme o kee 





Foster Bros’,..... "80% 

C. & A. Hoffman’ cccncenedee 
Steelyards...... --... 30@300:10% 
Stocks and Dies— 

DTD _ ..cnsnnnnsvand 50k 1 


50@ 0% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die moet. Ses 
Derby Screw Plates . 25% 


Green River.. oD Sik caetoasviect o+e0e 80% 
Lightning Screw Piate................. 25< 
mend ittle Giant..... es 
Reece’s New Serew Plates...... ...... 25% 
Stone—- 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
~ ea ote o inch, $8.00 per 


, 12inch, $ 
N han "Eu ery seytne Serene, 
Less than gro-s lots......... F aro. $9.0" 
yee gross or more, ..@ gro. $7.20 
ots of 10 gross or more.. ..B gro $6.00 
Yvike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: . 
Black Diamond S. S....# gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8. 5 ........ ¥ gro. i. 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. 
Green Vountain 8S. 8....# gro. 
¥ xtra Indian Pond S. 8.# gro. E Fa 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro, 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. 8. $e & "50 al 


Leader Ked End 8. S....1 gro 

id an { Corundum, 10 inch. | 
eee C rundum, 10 inch. @ gro 8'2 
PO SER Ot $7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, Two Coat. $8 
Emery Sythe R fles, Three Coat,$10 
Emery Scythe Rifles. Four Coa »812 
Balance of 1904 list 38\¢ 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.. pr 4 
Com. Corundum Axé, Single or Double 
Gem Corundum PN sttin a: cosas So 55% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. - 50% 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: “ea 
Arkansas Stone SHO, ly posiga. 80 
Arkansas Stone.No.1 n.$8.50 








Arkansas Slips N w Bscce! ee --84.00 
Lily White Washita4dto8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8in..50¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 
ates Stoees, No. 2.4 ow ia r+ 
Lily White Slips,.........00...... 90¢ 
Rosy Red Slips -90¢ 

Washita Slips. Extra. 80¢ 
Washita Slips, Fe. EaeGdiéandece .. 70¢ 
Washitea Slip, NOB ....... 0... cere 
India Oil Rtones “entire _ 32 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Oil 
« Stone, Double Grit............... 


Qplonout, Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Single or Double Grit.. 74 
Quickcut Emery Rubbing Br cks.33 





Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® B &¢ 
Hindostan No. 1Small....... # DB We 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ............ 
Turkey Uii Stones,ex.5 tos in. #D8e > 
anes Creek Stones, 4 to tin..... 0¢ 8 

ueer Creek Slips..........-+se006 4u¢ ' 
Sand Stone posetsesacetgedhsdsctcaees 6¢ 
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Stoners— mene 
NON i iin cuhadige daskiaveses 25@ 10 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle S:onpers........ ? gro. 
Stops, Bench— 
eT 15& 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00. 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. WAH 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co......... BeneResasccct y 
Straps- Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&10&1)) 
Hame~— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 1) 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@ 
Socket. .cccccee: ooune ev cecesece $1.7 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Hamme: 
Combined, per doz, $6........ ...... 0 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.. -25@2587'5 
National Specialty Mtg. Co., ist Jan. 


L,LWOZ..ceeeesceee 0eeer-seessceseseedUR) 
Sweepers, Ca rpet— 

National Sweeper Co. : Per do: 
Auditorium, Roller Bearing (26, in 
case), N oe See 
Mammoth, Koller Bearing (30 in ee ), 

PE dhn anc etnse: 030050" 4405 .  BOU.0 
Marion, Koller 5 lg regular 


finisnes, full Nickel B24. 
Marion Queen. Roller ‘Bearing, 

full Nickel. . 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel.. 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned. $2 U0 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 


Glass Top, Nickel ............... $36 
Monarch extra, souet Bearing, 
(17-inch case), Nickel............. $36.00 


Monarch Extra, holies ene (17- 
inch case), Japanned. os . 833.00 

National Queen, Fancy Veneers... BIT 

Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nki.$20.() 

Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.318.0' 

Norr.—Kebates; 3c per dozen on three- 
dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five-doz 
lots ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 2.4 uM 
per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Eadie Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks........ W300... .% 
guuriean Cut Tacks... .90a&25 @.: ; 
Swedes Cut Tacks.90e: 0k 10B5@. . ‘ 
Swedes ares 5 BGG. 05000: 
WELILIORS@....% 
Gimp Tacks........«-00t45#10@.. 
Lace Tacks... ........! HWBL5L1IO@ .. . 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .90@30@1085@ ....* 
Looking Glass Tacks . 7081085 Sask 
Bili Posters’ and Railroad Tacks... 
HBLEE@10. . 
Bunyarian Nails . erase... 
Comnion and Patent Brads. . 
80810850. 
yun and Clout Nails. .soe@10@. 
above prices are for 
aight Weights.* An extra %% is given 
ts** and an extra W£5% on 
Weights.-* 
": Siiratonsenein 
Double Pointed Tacks .90 & 6 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire brads, R. & KE. Mfg. Co ’s list.. 


W& 106! 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, 8. S. & Co.......... 30-gal $3. 
Emerald’ 8.8. & Co....°°..". 60-gal., $4.25 
Quesa Clty 8.8. &Co., 86-gal........ “ga 
ueen City 8. S. & Co. 60-gal.. 

Tapes. Measuring— 
Amertcan Asses’ Skin,.... .40@10@,54 
Patent Leather..... getesd 0 SS QI085% 
Steel eek o* 


Star 


seeeeeee 


Chssterman’s ae 
4. kh > ee Ok 10G5 tr 
Eddy potent lanted..... BAR 5* 
Eddy Steel MA@ME \'’ 
Keuffel & Esser Co. ,Steel and Metallic. 
Lower siet, 1963, : 


. BO@S ry it 





Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or head: 
5-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. $2.00 
Thermometers— 

SANND, c0s0s0+<0 00 0k 10Q@S80k 108 * 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire, 
Single Loop ..... . 80k" 
Monitor, Cross Head, Bie isa. .79 
Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brick Ties............ er BE 10% 

Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinwere— 
Stamped, Japanned d Pieced, sol 
vary generally ne net orieea. : 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert's Saddlery Works... 0k i08 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&.c.—See Benders and Upset- 
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Disston Plastering... -25% 
Disston “* Standard Brand” ani Gar- 

GIG, TODO. ccc gece ge cecccgeegegs ceed 35% 

Kohler's Steel Garden Troweis, 5 in.. 


+ b 

Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels din. sies 
ro. 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels,. 






gro. $8.00 

Rose Brick and Plastering. niehe + a6u Bez 

Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 254 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 

B. & L. Block Co.: 

New \ork Pattern........ ovee seed IG10% 

Western Pattern............+-.006 6U& LU% 

Handy Trucks............per doz. $16.') 

Grocery.. res ite 2. enn per doz, $15.00 
Daisy Stove ic mprovea potters 

¥ doz. $18.50 

Mode! Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—No.1 2? 3 
Galvanized, doz, $4.75 595 6,00 
Galvanized W —_ —? s. gS): a 


10 
Per doz, mets$5.70 6-50 720 6.39 7 810 


Twine—Miscellaneous— 
Plax Twine— BC B. 
No. 9,4 and %-lb.Ralls ..22c@+he 
No. 12, 4 and % lb. balls . 18¢@26e 
No. 18. 44 and %4-lb. Balls ..16c@18e 
No. 2h, 44 and %-lb. Balls .. l6e@18e 
No. 36, i and 4-lb. Balls ..15e@I17e 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb 
Gig es bxis's * bedtségburess” vo cous sue 
Cotton ‘Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lh, to 
ER I@I11c 
Cotton Wrapping 5 Balls tob.. 


according to quality. it 0c 
Sage ee Hemp, na elo 


eee eeeeee + fe @@eeree 





Saw Filers’— 
ssi 3 D 3 Clamp and Guide, # doz ie 


Re eee eee eee tema nett ee eee eeee ee 


Din Dccciauss, dvacidactscactd 


Wood Workers’— : 
Massey Vise Uo.: 
Lightning Grip 
UTEOSS § —_ pancecens. s0encesscess 
Wyman & Gordon’ 3 Quite k Action, 6 
in., $6.00: 9 in, $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
& Keeier Combination Pipe 
ecemeercsecgccccocecccceceseces 60x 10¢ 
Hollands’ Combination Pipe ....€0@60&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe............ 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
37 Series..... 
BOE BERNER. cee 12 0 ccceccces 
No. 870 


ees Per M. 
, Jlup. 


9 
8.. 


eee Fete ee caeeaet 
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and Wveevenssrecscoes. 
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Dis. 15% 
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y’s B. E., 11 and larger. "$1.7 70@1. 76 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20 .......-83.00@3.%5 
Ware. Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— - 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


Bnameled ..ccce sceeess 55 10@6)% 
Gouna ....cccesecees ae. COLIV@E5% 
Plain or Unground. .++ .C5@10@ 70% 
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October 6, 1904 THE IRON AGE. 
Tools— Coopers’— American 3 Ply Hemp, 1-lb. es , _ Country Holloware — 100 lbs. + $2 50 
1.. &1. J. White ...... .20@20&5% 13@lhe White Enameled Ware: 
; Hay— India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. Maslin Kettles.......... éelucades 70% 
Myers’ Hay Tools : Balls (Spring ica nsiivs 505 Covered “are: 
Stowell’s Hay Carricis........-.-. ....5% | India &-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. ..7 Tinned and Turned.......... +++ 40% 
Stowell’s Hay ‘orks. ..... ..... .-02..50% India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 6@7e| Enameled........ eee secee 
Stowell’s Fork at itil o05ess 5u% | 2, 3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Baile... See also Pots Glue. 
aw— 10¢ Enameled— 
Atkins’ Cross can” Tools.... ....-. 40¢ | Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. .466 | Agate Nicke! steel Ware ....... & 20 
Simonds’ Improved.......+. severe SBR No. 21, Mattress, 4 and _ Bails.s7e | Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Speciais .. Sac 
Gesonds an 29% | Wool, 3 to 6 ply... .e.-+0++++ 4-5 Q6C Tron Clad Ware.........+.s+serse0ee, Jue 10% 
~~ va, Fmameied . mire 402105 
L, & 1. F. White... .se.seeeeeeee sores 25% Vi ses— Never Break Enameled................ 50% 
Tganaem ifters— Solid BOX. +14. c0....+2e00+ SOLIQ@EOS Tea Kettles— 
See Lifters, Transom. ets Parallel— Opemnines tea Kettles: . 
Traps— Fly— ol Machine Co : “ee 4.6 7 9 
Simpson’s Adjustable...... bivamend 40% ; 5 
Balloon, eee Acme... te.o9| suandard..... een ee 40% Sass! tr az io. 
a) é tne cate cnocenseeaduis dénneed 6 
Ha Champion or Paragon ..,__| Columbian Hdw. G0 oto eee 40% oe . se Sees re 
oz. $1.25@1.40 : — $13.00@13.50 | Emmert Universat : Ande Porcelained. * 50R5@508 10% 
; Ga * win: ere en 1, $15.00; No.2 | Never Break Spiders and Griddles. .... 
65454 
Oneida Pattern..... = 15100078 75a ESE Machinist and Tool Makers’ No.4 $12.50; | never Break Kettles.................. 60% 
pew eeeat ag onn a. -o-- - Gener ores 5, $7.00; No.6, $10.00; No. 10, | Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles. ....65&5% 
Victor (Oneida Bcini a 75@75&54 | Jewelers’ NO. 7%....c0..000- sceeeese $4.00 | Solid Steel Kettles................0++++ 60% 
0.C. Jump (Blake Pattern) 60&5q608 10% Fisher & Norris Doubie Screw....15&103 | Warmers, Foot— 
Mouse and Rat— ee: Pike “fg. Co.. Soapstone.....40@40&10% 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes... ecninla rcv aaea@res | g WM gsh boards— 
8%6@9e | Lewis Tool GO...... ee wc -0eeSOOSEE | “Graepamt, fanalte ctun, bene teame One 
Mouse, Round or Square wwe ebece BE dasccocseccvecsvecsdceossingil fed Star, family size stationary 
is A h Re a doz. Ose pater” B File. ow cose eeeseeees eoncwad “protector... . 
art renc| t an ouse Traps asse se Co.: —- 
wcoeniine) - coi eciaminaidaadll Double Zine Surface : 
"iat, Rach $1.12%¢:.® doz. $12.00] Perfect See ee 
don ULE); DE Geceue. secteccoccssencsticounate pry ee 
No. 8; Rat, # doz, $.6. 0; case oe , poles’ Grip.. Cable” Gross, family size, stationary 
No.3}, Rat.# doz. $4.75; case Of 72 | ViGtor...........cce.cceeeeeeeeeees nib.” oC wane 
No. 4, Mouse, ® dos.93.50; caseof 1 | Voloan's, 2000000000000 LIT do@aae | SSlad, familysize, open back perfo. 
$2.75 doz. | Combination Pipe...... Seieeeeraresnee : cceuse cece ae 
No. 5, Mouse, # dos. $2.75; case of 150. | Prentiss. ............-. 2 aki... ae 
poe one Bras« Surface: 
a mmners. Spoke— pa Bulth & Heinenwas Go Brass King, Single Surface, oven. oe 
s K4...... seine cabbesceie weecscce Teme teen eemn enone nersenee ED EGE ccasccschs:. -ovsccncseseeseecs . 
+ i 8 eee i: ens Nickel Plate Surface: 
roweis— nec 3 ee No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface 
Disston Brick and Pointing... Stephens’... ....-.-.ceees-seeeeee $3.00 


Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open back, $3 
Enamel Surface: 
Eknamel King, Single Surface, ven + 
la ed back 
Washers—Leather, Ax le. 


BOB icccesesccese »- SOL10@ 814108 1% 
| ee DOMINBSS 
Coil: % 1 1% 1% Inch, 
Ile 12¢ 18¢ the per box 
Iron or Steel 
Size bolt.... 516 % % % % 
Washers... .$5.00 14.10 2.80 2,60 2. 
In lots less than one keg add \“e per 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add \c to list. 
Cast Wasners— 
Over % oo barrel lots. per lb1I%@2c 


Wed 
OW Fincah er «lb. 2.15@2.30e 
eight 
Hite ae 
SE BE on catnans cactesceni 40& 24, 


Ok 1Ut 


Covert’s Seaidiery Wir Works .. 


Per ton, f.0. Ra 


asters District. .....«.cscceces 23.00 
Western, Central and Southern 
Districts market unsettled, 


prices ranging from $17.50@ 19,00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in. $15 @1.55: 10-in., $1.65@1.70; 
12-in., $2.°5@2.35: th-tn., $3.40@3.50 
Wire a Wire Goods— 
n 


Brighta Annealed ; 


oe Lf ee ae S0R5@SOLTVES 
) Beep eeippagtncaeiee se: 3U@80k5% 
19 £0 26.266 con ne. eB BIN@IOE 10854 
27 to 36 3005 @80k 10% 


sete eet Oe eseeeee 


PAINTS, OILS AND “COLORS. 





white Lend, Zine, &0. 
Le ngltish w a ++ 94@ 91 
Lead, American White. in Oil: ts 4 
Toten 660 oF over. creece co @ S36 
Lots less than 500 B..... suasee' oe 7 
In Barrels. - 
Lead, White, iin ‘oil, 35 > tin 


2a White in ePID 1244 ® tin * 
price... 


ot ‘ 
eed WWisttes omen 1 to 5 & as- 
vsoried tins, add to keg price.. .. 1% 
Lead, A ican,Terms: For lots 12 tons 
and over verge <é¢ rebate ; and. 2% for cash 
if paid 5 8 from date of tavoice ; 
for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash 
if paid in 15 days from date of invoice: 
for lots of 'ess than 500 Ibs. . 
Lead White, Dry in bbis... 
Zine, American, dry.......-# ® Ka 4% 


Zinc, French: 
Paris, Red Seal. dry........s0++0..+++- 7% 
Paris, Green Seal, MZ -oresceses a wtiden og 
“Antwerp Red Seal, os Bapeteccccbo oA 
a a , Green seal, oor eccccesseoce 84 
Zine, V . French. in Poy py Ol, 
Green Seal 


ol 156Q1)54 
Lots of less than | ton..... 114e@i2 
Zine, V. M French, in Poppy” ‘Oil, 


Seal: 
ts of 1 ton _and over.. cecceesod® @10% 
Lots of less than | ton.......... 10544@10% 
Discounts.—French Zine. —Discoun's to 
buyers of 10 bb!. lots of one or. mixed 
grades, 1%: 25 bbls. , 2%; 50 bbis., 4%. 


Drv Colors. ens e160 


Black, 
Black, Drop, Amer........ .... 4 @6 





Black, Drop, Eng.. ocr coos & @IS 
Black, Ivory........-- coveseseces 16 G20 
Oh RE Saccoccces e006 “@ 
Blue, Celestial......... B44 CS 
ue, Chinese........ dnoee-eesede @ 
ue. Prussian ............ cooseeeee @30 





Green, Chrome, pure,.......... 17 @25 
Lead. Hed, bbis. +» vbis. aad are 
Lots 5600 i or over........-+» + @ 6% 
Lots less than 500 ®.......... .. 7 
Lith , bbis. 4¢ bbis. and kegs: 

Lots 500 ® or Over..........06 «. e 6g 
Lots less than 500 B...... ..... 7 
Ocher, American.. # ton $850.9 16. 09 
Orcher, American Goiden...... igs @ 3% 
OPGRET, BVCMOR. ... co cccceccces. 36 Wo 24 

Orener, Foreign Golden. . 3 


Mineral, English. . # > s4@10%4 






Orange Mineral, French.. -104@1L%4 
Orange Minerai,German....... 7 @10 
Orange Mineral. See 8@ 84 
Red, Indian, English. . ee . 44@ 8 
Red, Indian, American .. @ 3 


«8 
4 


Red. Turkey, English.. 
Red, Tusean, English. 
Red, Venetian, Amer.. #100 b.80.: / 

Red Venetian, English, ®ilw B.1,15@1 75 





Sienn Italian, Burnt and 
Powdered. . . #?n3@9 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... 3 @6 
Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%@ 2 
Sienna, American, Burnt and 
Powdered .......+......+ #D 1%@ 2 
Talc, French........  .-.++ -@b1l@ % 
Tale, American............. +. 7 @L.2 
Terra Alba, French, # 100 > - £0 @1.00 
Terra Alba, English a aleials Gila ts Taloal @1.00 
Terra Alba, American No. 1.. “60 @i0 
Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 


Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow. ed 24@ fr 
Umber, Turkey. Raw ” eaten 24@ 3 


Umber, Bnt. Amer.. cones 1546 2° 
Umber. Raw, Amer.......... + -.14%@ 2 
Yellow, Chrome ..:...........+- 11 @4 
Vermilion. American Lead... oe @25 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, buik.. aH | 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... ; @%s 
Vermilion, ages. ts Import. @s0 
Vermilion, Ch 0.0031. 00 
Colors in Oil. 
Riack. Lampblack...... eecseee 12 @l4 
Blue, Chinese ,... .. -- 36 @i4 
“¢ 32 @36 
3 @i8 
1 @ia 






COND ooo nc ccdsccccucae 10 @is 
Green, Paris....... onocensceeeces.os @24 
Sienna, Raw............. --12 @15 
Sienna, Burnt....... 12 @15 
Umber, Raw.... -ll @l4 
Mic Rurnt 11 @l4 
scellaneous. 

Barytes, wlan rel 

P ton $17.50@20.00 
Barytes Amer. floated..... 16.00@17.00 
Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... 10.00@ 1 1.00 
Chalk, in bulk........ ye ton 3.00@ 3.25 
Chalk, in bbis...... 


100 ® @ 35 
China Clay, English. .# ton 12.00.@17.00 
Cobalt, Oxide. . . #100 2.50@ 


Whiting, Common. # 100B ae 48 
Whiting, Gilders..........-. 55@ 57 
Whiting. extra Gilders’.... -58@ 60 
Putty. 

In bladders ... cocccescoescocet 2 
PU ncstecaqss tnavedue ae | eis 
Incans 1Bto5D.. «e+ ++ 936@4 

In cans 1244 B to it ccemnans “el @2 


Spirits Turpeniine. 
In Oil! bbis.. --534%@54 @ 










ot achine bbis.. eeeecceecccce 7.254 @54'4¢e 
lue. 
Cabinet........- aD an @i5 
Common Bone. .......60.-+.ceeeus @s 
Extra White.. eoceese is @24 
Foot Stock, White... wecccececos ss @ 14 
Foot stock, Brown.. hewn ease soeee 7 @10 
German HideS........-....-.seseel2 @18 
rench....... « ecceces 10 @40 
SFIGR i nics cccice erccecece scoccecoohes OIG 
LOW Grade. ......c0e+++secceesess 14 @it 
ae m Shelia asesseeese Cu . 
e e 8. ‘aka 
Blea att Some eeedbedens 21¢@.. 
Bone D pildcbiadebocohes. consent OF 
Rone Dri Lpansrcceges . 6 @0 
Diamond [ ...... oes -0 @. 
rn Orange......- 2 @s 
. Garnet... --46 @.. 
Be" ‘as - @. 
tagon en 
xe deeevee nan eS 
v.3s.0 5 @ 


6 alvanized ; 





CLOG... ercccesccce ced  M@IMM4E5S 

FEO Bie wives cae: 72146@ 724854 

15 to 16.... T5RTVM@I5L 1:48 

SO nastthe ccnacatl 7525 @ 75108 

97 te Bi ....2<- woe. 721GR5@ 7247144 
Coppered : 

Gia Mig aneasddaeedecs at T7452 

SUE Bbc caine <diuied era ice 

15 to 18.. isan iteate 

19 to 26... KGaeessetctses 75 10B5@S0E 

F Ce dvabeueds paces cscs 75Q@ T5R5S 

Tinned: 

6 Th. cccvccccesccce 774@ 774748 

Ee OO ib cqandss icctend 75X51 B75 108 
~nnealed. Steel * Tinned, on 

Spools T5B1@75kR 08 5S 


brass & Copper on Spools ... 
6085 5 @bOd lose 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96.. 20% 
Copper, list Feb, 26, °96. 
Cast Steel Wire......... ele we 
Wire Clothes L ine. see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 


List June 2h, 1903. 90@10@108 10@ .-% 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting ; 
30¢ 10@ 80 10858 
Painted Screen Cloth,per 100 ft.$1.26 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade : 
Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh. sq. tt kswes se 


.15¢ 
50% 


ie. 4 and & Mesh, 8d. -~ . 3c 
‘0. 6 Mesh, sq ft . 3%ec 
Noe & Mesh,sq ft ........ pe 


Wire Barb—Scee Trade Report. 
Wrenches— 
—- cndues 75 10@75k10¢ 10% 


ligator or Crocod: i tecas 708 10@75% 
Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 


P 7085@ 708 10% 
Dude POG G icccdéescivcis “oes 
BID wvcasccccncecccescccccescetcces 
Alligator Pattern..... ........ oeee ee 
EE EP tntiddadkoeusvecesécettsceuess 704 
Bemis & Call’s: 
Adjustable $........ 





Adjustable S$ Pipe 
Bemis 


Coes’ Genuine Kaife Hadl....40&10. 

Coes’ Genutne Steel Hal... ..490@10&585¢ 

Coes’ Genutre Kev Model. ..40&10&525¢ 

Coes’ “ Mechanics’... ...40@10210&5&54 

Donohue’s Engineer............... 40a168 
Th dar evagecescvovecwececenesenes aa 

Elgin Wrenches.. 40% 








Elgin Monkey Wrene h Pipe Jaws.. 3844 

— a ove vesecce .. BOS 

orcule sO ice enatuhituaape steal de 
a ° 


— than case lots.... 
improves Pipe (W & B.). 
Solid Handles, P.S. & W 
eee 
Vulcan Chain.... 
Wrought Coods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
.0@ ek 108 


D2 csscvccccsece: 


Yokes Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works,Trimmed....70¢ 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
COMEETE. ... cccccedeccccccetecccccscce 70% 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighter?’,. 


list net 
Zinc— 
RRG68 220 ccece 


per 100 lbs. $6.35@é 60 


Animal,, Fish and Vege- 
. 
Linseed. City, raw........ vgal..48 @4 
Linseed, City, botled........... % @4 
Linseed, State and West’n, raw 4i @42 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed . @ 
Lard, Prime. ng, peut . B @D 
Lard, Batre Nol. a os 





Lard, No. 2.... 38 
pteawe. Urude, f.0.b mills. at a 
Cotton-seed, Suiamer Yellow, 











SED dtinand ncdecetcacehons eee 4@3 
Cotton-seed Summer Yeliow. 
off grades.. eennqge 6 ccaweusee @.. 
Sperm, Crude. . eceess 56 
Sperm, Natural S| ring Ldigdnaithe ‘ @57 
Sperm, Bleached pring @60 
Sperm, Natural Winter........ @58 
Sperm, Bleached Winter....... 80 @tt 
SI, CPOE c coccccccccescoce 48 @419 
Whale,Crude. sian atime ane oe @.. 
Whale, Natural Winter........ 44 @45 
Whale Bleached Winter.......46 @47 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained... .29 @30 
Menhaden, Light Strained.....30 @3! 
Menhaden, Bleached Winter...32 @33 
Menhaden, Ex Bleached Winter ‘B4 @35 
Menhaden, Southern ........... 20 @. 
Cocoanut, Ceylon...... aecees . 64@7 
Cocoanut, Cochin.........-....- &%@ 74 
Cad, Domestie........2+ cecceee 33 @34 
Cod, Newfoundland...........- 37 @.. 
Ras tisdkicsaceseccs --+.30 @32 
Red Saponified.............. #2 4he 5 
Olive, Italian, bbis,............ 51 @5 
Neatsfoot pri ilicescou oniamaaads 50 @51 
Palm, prime, Lagos ...... .. PR B5SNSE 
Min ral Ol 
Black, 29 ges 9. 3830 cola 
= aeeee Paal.il @i2 
Black, 39 gravity, ideold test. 12 @13 
one ae dicered °°" ae 
n eee We 
linder, dark fi! sorveee LAM@ITIS 
Paraffine. 93-907 gravity...... 13 @té 
Paraffine, 908 gravity. 12 @t 
a 883 Gunes - - S4@io 
12 @1s¢ 











, 
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THE 


IRON AGE 





October 6, 1go4 


~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The followiog quotations are for small lots, 








OCTOBER 5, 1904. 











Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report: 









































. Sheet and Boit— Common High Brass. ia_| in. in | in.| in.| in.jin. jiu 
IRON AND STEEL~— | October 22, 1903, Net Wider than 26 | 28 | 30 | 32] 34 | 26 | 38) 40 
Bar tron from Store— Prices, in cents per pound. and audios -_ se le om te ~ 69 See 
; Sheet 30 x 60. To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) * 
Refined iron 
le - Nos. 21, 22.23 and 24. 40 |.48 # .51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
sheeoh tn. Peto Times SF B 1.75@1 80¢ bs Nos. 25'and 26. ..../ 41 |-44 “4s (59 [57 |-63 (-71 
1% to 4in. x 4% to5-16................ Fon @1.05¢ Ble le e . | Nos. 27 and 28°. °) (1.42 |.45 [49 1.58 1.58 1-65 1.75) 
Rode—ssand 11-16 round and square. 4 » 00 Oe E g\§ 8 y [8 jefid.[° jd la. = * Special prices not less than 80 cents. 
Sin x n.and | “a 2,007 £ B/S lSal, | loll e | e298! = Add \4¢ # ® additional for eash number sppenee 
Sin. 514 mand lerger.-......-. --- Preswcetell +02.25¢ . - ls las 83/94 & of) 24 lox Sag 2 | than Nos. 28 to 38 inclustve. Discount from List Sse 
Te OO PAGER. BEGG. 0<0.-.-2-crcrcp0--o-2000++ evens 2.05¢ | wictig= avo" BE" HlEOlES = 
} te Sin, x fi6in and thicker,... ..... - Saee 2 | 5 Esieh 22 58 "3|Be aeifol5 Wire in Colls List February 26, 1896. 
coccecces eocccsesee Qs . hed ml 2H | Nel 8 = 
Vio tk oe aioe] § |S / Eland s ee Ssiy SRS e | - supuuptetmedianes: 
WAM PEER ics ccvececsees cccccescccovccsscvessseses 2.25¢ <istia iz aie je 18 = Co GIL.l'g 
I OiSsbonveoosns;entedgiptrosceuroeis 2.35¢ : 3 Brown & Sharpe's gauge high | Low jbronze 
oz ee sere ie Oe ek ee nae the standard. | brass. | Drass.| and 
* =m — Ins, | Ins.| Ins eh ead a 
: 30 JB) oo000. 18 9 19 19 Bw, 28) 22) 25) 28) ANN . wT t 
: % 1h 7. oa Above No, Me, 16 ‘=. pree 33 “lB 8 
eoeee 2 
- i ~ A ie i No. 17.and No. 18....... seitOa :28 32 
36 9 72 48 19, 19 19; @8] 95) 28 
36 120 96) 18 19° 19 oO 22 
Oe aes 120) 18 19 18 2 
48 PGF srcsee 18 19 6318 t 2% 29 
48 96, 72) 18 1906 18s ae 4 27 
2 t20' 96) 18 19 628 3 7 
a Reade 120; 18 20) 22 75 
2 | 8 19} 2 22 25 3 
B 19} @1 2 28 
nee Shapes..........-. on sn tab doner inna -.. 3.76@4.25¢ 60 m 6 8 ao} 22 a 
nn | tao} 18 a1} 23 27 
Merchant Steel from Stans. DS Aa aie lied. cal 2 
ee ae | S90) 19 «2287 
Bessemer Machinery.... ...- gocrrcccscoessovesees. os per ade {ae ogGhe.Lies 
Toe Caik, Tire and ib eiicice «08000 @00G2.502e; sop | igo) 96,20 23 20 
Rest Cast Steel, base in smah. jota....... ve a ann 120' 21 24) «28 
wi B92} nee | 2 25 | 
Soft Stee! Sheets— qnene: 5)... seokes | agi) | eS 
bavcees cceveece MODES 2 occccacscece. “RO and Pattern Sheets, 3¢.¥ ® advanc* 
i ee... bake 2.208 | No. i cceu Wisrees » 2.35¢ gid of Hard olted Copper ton # square foot an nn ee 
No. 8..... ’ 220¢| No. 18................ 2.45¢ | Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. 1 foot ant Discount, Brass Wire, 2: Wire, Nar. 
BO 10 55. .cccccccessee 2.29¢ | No. 20........ 2.45¢ + peg SF r tue foreetae D ee ramee eT 
Geis OR vesassgcn chek 2.25¢| No. 22............... 2:50¢ hdusre foot.2e Wm over B cyte 14.0z.¥% | Spring Wire. 26 ® > 
Sheet Iron from Store. All Polished 7 and under. |¢ # ® Tobin "Reaase-- 
advance aver a aie Sort Ralind Stralahs, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. dtameter, ‘Be 
Black. All Pottshed over-20 in. wide, 2¢ PD advance | mh net ..........--ssereedsereeeress. sesesersscseees 
a as ls over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. Finished Pisten Rods; $¢teSigin, Stumeders#'® wet.” 
Paas, C. Ine 
Soft Steel Cleaned. Planished Copper— Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prtces. 
WMO. 24........cee even cece etceve Z > oo nee 1¢@® ® more than Polished Copper. Speilter— 
Nos 18t03i....... “"" @ pp 245... Qh0e | Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiats— Duty: In Blocks or Pigg 1¢ ® ® 
Nos. 22 to 24..........-. . @ ® 250........ 8.70¢ 14 0. to square foot and heavier, # ® .......... ++--¥i¢ | Western seesbewecccasncccsesesee® coe cscct 54e 
Nos, 25 and 26.........+. «+. 8 ® 2.56........ 2.80¢ 12 02. and up to soem Seeqaare foot, # B....: ores dle Zi 
i MM ca shexavedsenshens . # Bb 2.60 000 2.90¢e | 1002. a0dup to 18 v8.. 1 # geese ties’ ise Qe —. 
WO, OB on vcnsss0ccccadedsuete #. 2.70........ 3.002 .| Lighter than 10.02 , # ® .2Y a) ar # Bb. 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ # ® additionai No. 9, base, casks ,,,, 634¢ | Open per, ™............ iMe 
Russia, Planished, &c. Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp r eee 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- Potished Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ®@ ® extra. Duty: Pigs and Bars and Old, 24¢ ® ». Pipe and 
FROME... cccevccccrcccccesscecvcccectosvess> ?b 11%4@i4e Co pper wi Bien Bae ww DP. c 
Patent Planished,............... # DA, 10¢; B, 9¢, net- Herd end pa Draw oe : 8. Gauge. oe iz 
Galvanized. : tas Feb. * 1901. 2 See 
CPA Bok. a 70¢ | Nos...0000t0 and lland 12 re Lined Pi 
BREE seas ete ae wes none Base vr} M¢ #'D adv. | Block Tin Pie. 
"RB. 3.10¢ | NOs...+... 18 14 15 16 Sheet Lead....... ° BD be 
B, 3.30¢ | wo ‘ Me is 14¢# Madv.| Old Leadinexchange, 3%¢ ® 
D, 3.55¢ Neoreere 2346 # ® adv Solder. 
¥2. eR es, eee EO dake abut inkee 
Eel Soktintoge Hran Funsee’ | xs Meverimaet..mcsee. sees ao RD @ 
‘ Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 








15 @ 
20 ¢ 
, Cast 16 ¢ 
Beat able Shear........... senha pe oseonconcas B15 ¢ 
eee ?RiS ¢ 
EEL TEOED . oo.500500ss=pvegosdnsncaieil D110 ¢ 
4 quality 00 0séweperensssocsccoencsusecs sevecs Ro ¢ 
3d quali ty Sus pv epeyeveverrocccceccs 8D 8 ¢€ 
Sheet Cast Steel, ist quality..... .-@ P15 9 
2d quality.......... pias 
Sd quality.......... Riz ¢ 
R. Mushet’s “ fal Vb 46 ¢ 
” - ¥ ic . D119 ¢ 
Hobson's Choice XX Extra Best... .... 8 B35 ¢ 
Seusop Self Hardent eaeee sieges os ceboccosess Dds ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel... ........ 0... -ceeesceee 0 ¢ 
Hohaon's“ Soho” Special Self-Hardening..® ® 43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per > 
DOR, BID. o o.o.cs icin deb scieeeds pavdecccccoscccee 209 @wkwe 
ER, PENDa. co0c. Susienetdahqssompatd cor cece 2B @2) ¢ 
Straits in Bars......... Pevececmrceessessesass. 204@30 ¢ 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Pilates. 
Grade: 
IC, 14 = 30........ 
IX,i4 x20 
n Grade: 
14x20 
IX, 14 x-20........ esee 
Allaway Grade 
IC, 14 x 20... 
IX, 14x 20.. 
American Coke menibieebibcalibeieans 
IC, 14 x 20 vevveaet OD ® -sosen capi ondh oeeees +. 84.05 
TX, 14 2 BO, . 6 ,scccceeees- eocreeccersccdesce cer GOB 


American ‘Teme Plates— 


+++ 288.00 
$10.00 





ingot and Old Copper 
Pa alee tee om 


eal oo 
ict sabeipuns steed 134%@13 
SINC 000 00: ese voesent tas Suaetedbineun denen isa lees 


Manufac u 














ordere:l. 
Feb. 19, 1904. Net. Outside Diameter. 
aod ems ‘|s- 16 % 7-16) 48 o-16/96'%4 | 76) 2 184 | 2g 
——_—| —_ —_ i {—-—---S 
9 es} eeeees sel eeeelt* sees . I 8 
> oS |. cavaidioeiedes -+ 24 24/23/23 18 = 


+ 25 25/23)23 18] 18 





3 boy ss see 
“4 ae ese celeeee (23 @§ 25 43ia3/23 19 19 
13 ses ee! 26 (25 25 @5 23\23'23 19 19 
sa «+. 2% 26 25 25 #5 23 23)23 20 20 
r 29 26 26/25 25 25 23 23) 23 2 @r 
t 49| 3t 27| 27 |26 26 26 24/24/24 22) oo 
19 37 (58| 31 27, #7 |26 26 96 24)a4ia4 23] 93 
, s8-19 [60] gr 27/27 |26 26 26 24/24/e4 24 | 24 
or go |62) 47 29 28 |28 26 2525 2525 25] as 
e 2 67| $2 31 38 (29 29 27 26/96/26 26 6 
83 2 7*| 57 33 33 |3% 3m 2920/2929 20] a9 
4 #3 (77) 62 49 44 42 40 4) 39.37/36 36] 37 
26 24 (82) 67 52. 47 45 43 4240 gogo 4t | gg 





Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # D additional 
tron Utge Cone Srace 
5 6inoeh 


oh 3h 38 haf oh Of bf at 2 2 a1 a3 27 23¢8> 


Copper, peste of Guninne Patten, 26 3 ® additionai 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun- 6. 1808. 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, 


aero) eae amp to Bin... 





aol sear ot ; AES 

: - ste * 3i8 

“ » » Ape giesarenls -- 1.50 
Smaller than $4 MON. ...... cee. cee knee ewe eee 
2inch to 3in h, to No. iv. inciusive........ eesylewe 38 
DOI « coarcnseoscnd Sie dg habe cunstibouteneuresécne ovsie se 
Over 8 inch to 8'¢ inch, inclusive... 
UN SI we dondh dccnde slintebeve cas ennainn 


Bronze Copper. vance on Brass List, 3 ee 
fel and sheet Rian 





Common High Brass}'in. | in. | in. OM. jet, | ak fn, 
Wider. than 2] 12] 14 ral Ts 22) 24 
and including 12 | 14] 16 | 18} 20 24 

To No.90 inclusive.|.29 |.23 |.25° -37|-28 31).33).36 

Noa.21 22.28 and24/.22 |:24 [26 |/28!'3b/-32)'34/-87 

Nos. 35 and 96 ......|-28 124'4).27 |:29/.31).33/.35).38 

Nos. @8......'.88 [95 |.28 |[80|:3e!'34/.36/.39 


Prices of Solder in licated ‘by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


Bey Newt 
Duty oe . ‘ee 
cine eee eee athe 
Hungarian...... G00 ccpeccomesecescoeseass eevee 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ # *, oe Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum unemmpeten pure), tn tngot 
for remelting: 
ORs c06scnecocedgnd es bestia diteenss 8 DB 37¢ 
DEEEER, nn<nnces bite: thh thd dbenemeiteneedes # D 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), ia 
i s for remelting 








i a codcsacees b00n".0¢0eebe tbe 

100-® lots. ...... +2... +0. 
Alumtnum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. 
WEEE AEIII, 0.0.00 vc vcpageceeseanbes ase 6-in. 14-in. 24-1 
And Including <.........+.--ccecseeeces . in 
SOM AD DD. ces. 0  vopacsssaups +-+-@0.42 $0.44 $0.47 
Hendite 86.... ee ae ae 
BED, BB... co qeceacvects, © gnencciccateshay 46 
SUEA"E o ob abe. vy code Oebenners toner canes 4?.~— BL 
No. 26 oe - 

ae a 

A ain ct a pese as necennnecorenys ‘50 64 


Nate. Laswot isos than 5 b Se # © extra. 





seyeee 
S8Sf8E zeeeere 
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Heavy taped ese ae cteede cooupdect at 
ee ane ee tine COPPER... eeeesecsee - coneeell B O46 
vy Brass eeeee +e 6eOe eo bew eed Sects bedetcvns B ¢ 
Fenae se ce nseeenge ce deee bdebebee eves e By ‘ ¢ 

TAB vicki ehcccces eeee ereeeeee coqpocoeperren’ ey 

Tea Lead...;......8.. Er iFoces  evlvocsegnees 2 ¢ 
Ree eer ee eeerereeerees eeeeeeee “ tenes Ceneeee ». tee 
Oul Pewter ............+ eece wveieceeeed®? BITE 
Ms DO WUOR ios sc 0: bccce-- 00 «oe BB C 
Pure Aluminem, — m eokaconcn el 
gut AlaminGM, PBs .os0c. ces. s cee. ecceccatecbhsionsoe 14¢ 
in Plate serao...... abaeal- he a-sembhaad ton $4 ae oo 
Wrought Scrap sree. °s $9.50@ 10.00 
Heavy “ast scrap.. . $8.50@9 00 
Stove Plate Scrap.......... . ? gross ton f 7.50 
Burnt Irom... ....-.esseeee eee » gross ton 6.00 
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